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PROCEEDINGS 



THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING 

THE Twentt-Skvbnth Mebting of The Cambridge 
HiBTOBiCAL SociBTT was held on the 28th day of Janu- 
ary, 1913, at eight o'clock in the evening, in Room J, Emerson 
Hall, Harvard University. 

The Vice-President, Aitdrbw McFabland Davis, pre- 
sided. The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

William Roscoe Thayeb read selections from the diary 
of Doctor Benjamin Waterhouse.^ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Thayer's reading the meeting 
was dissolved. 

* As this material is to be pablished in anoQier form, it is not printed here. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING 

THE TwENTY-EiGHTn MEETraa of The Cambridge His- 
torical SociETT was held on the 23d day of April, 
1913, at eight o'clock in the ereniDg, in Room D, Emerson 
Hall, Harvard University. 

The Vice-President, Andrew McFaeland Davis presided. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Davis announced that the address of the evening was 
to have been made by the City Clerk, Edward John Bran- 
don, Esq., but that illness prevented his attendance. 

Mr. Davis announced the death of Clarence Walter Ayer, 
Curator of the Society, during the interval between the last 
meeting and this, and described him as a loyal, devoted, and 
efScient member of the Society, who had at his command, 
through his official position in the City Library, peculiar 
facilities for carrying out the purposes of the Society, in the 
preservation of books and manuscripts bearing on the his- 
tory of Cambridge, thus performing the functions which 
justify the existence of the Society. 

Mr. Davis added, that as a member of the Council, Mr. 
Ayer had always been wise in advice, genial in bearing, 
courteous in deportment, apparently entirely free from ham- 
pering prejudices, and had shown indeed a genius for co- 
operation, being always willmg to bow his -head cheerfully 
to the expressed desires of the majority of his fellow 
councillors. Mr. Davis then added : It will thus be seen that 
the Society has lost a valuable — and I believe that I may 
add, a valued — member while the individuals of whom the 
Council is composed have lost a friend. 
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W18.] CLAHENCE WALTER ATER *J 

He then called upon William Boscoe Thayer, aa one who 
had co-operated with Mr. Ajer in committee work, to ex- 
plain more fully the value of the Bervices which Mr. Ayer 
had performed in this line of work. Mr. Thayer confirmed 
what had been said as to Mr. Ayer's usefulneas, loyalty, and 
unfla^:ing srarice to the Society. He remarked that Mr. 
Ayer, through his position as Librarian of the Cambridge 
Public Library, had a wide acquaintance with the superin- 
tendent and principals of the public schools, and that he had 
stimulated them to interest their pupils in the Longfellow 
Prize competitions. Mr. Ayer had also, as Curator of the 
Society, provided quarters at the Library for our growing 
collections, and had attended to their proper arrangement 
and cataloguing. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Thayer's remarks the meeting 
was dissolved. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



THE TWENTY-NINTH MEETING 

BEING THE NIHTH ANNTTAI, HBETmO 

THE TwBNTT-NiNTH MEETING, being the Ninth Annual 
Meeting, of The Cambbidge Historical Society, was 
held on the 28th day of October, 1913, at eight o'clock in the 
evening, in Room J, Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 

The President, Riceabd Henbt Daka, presided. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

On behalf of the Council, Andrew McParland Davis 
submitted its Annual Report, prepared by the Secretary, as 
follows : 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

Two meetingB of the Council have been held, the first in Emerson 
Hall and the second in the Cooper-Ausdn house. 

At the fiist meeting, January 28, 1913, it was voted that Mrs. 
Gozzaldi he given a copy of the " Records of the First Parish," to 
aid in her work of indexing Paige's " History of Cambridge." 

Voted, that Professor L. J. Johnson be allowed the use of the 
type of his address on the proposed City charter, and that he be 
allowed five dollars toward the cost of printing copies for his use. 

Voted, that a committee be appointed to request the City Council 
to continue the publication of the "Records of the Town and 
Selectmen of Cambridge." 

At the second meeting, April 4, 1918, this committee reported 
that the City Clerk had agreed to include in his annual estimateB 
a sum sufficient for the work. 

Three stated meetings of the Society were held, the first two 
in Emerson HaU, Room J, Harvard University, and the last in 
Room D of the same building. In the abeenee of the President, 
the Vice-President, Andrew McFarland Davis, Esq., presided at 
each meeting. 
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At the fiist meeting, October 22, 1912, Mra. Mary Isabella 
Gozzaldi read a paper on " Merchants of Old Cambridge in the 
Early Days." Reverend Warner Foote Gookin followed with 
" A Sketch of Major-General Daniel Crookin. " 

At the second meeting, January 28, 1913, Mrs. Maiy Isabella 
Gozzaldi and Archibald Murray Hove, Esq. , reported briefly the 
meeting of the conference of historical societies, held in Boston 
in December. 

Mr. William Roacoe Thayer read a number of selections from 
the diary of Doctor Benjamin Waterhouse. 

The third meeting, held April 28, 1918, wbs to have been ad> 
dressed by Edward John Brandon, Esq. , City Clerk, but illness 
prevented his attendance. 

Hr. William Roscoe Thayer reported that the committee on 
Longfellow prize essay had chosen as the subject for the competi- 
tion in 191S, "Which do you prefer — Evangeline or Hiawatha 
— and why?" 

The Longfellow medal for the year was awarded to Bemice 
Williams, a senior at the Hi^ and Latin School. Honorable 
mention was made of Philip Carret. The contest this year was 
the fifth, and Miss Williams is the second public school student to 
win, the other three awards going to students at private schools. 
The subject was " Tales of a Wayside Inn." 

During the year past the Society has lost by death six regular 
members : Clarence Walter Ayer, William Frederick Come, Mary 
Goes, William Pitt Preble Longfellow, William Hopkins Tilling- 
hast, and Thornton Maishall Ware. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

Thb chief work of the Secretary has been the preparation for 
the printer of the 7th volume of proceedings, January to October, 
1912. Proofs of this volume were delivered to him by the former 
Secretary, but on sending to one of the speakers the copy and proof 
indicated as his, it was found not to be his. As the gentleman 
was away from home for the summer, it was impossible to obtain 
the copy of his address until nearly the first of October, and publj- 
cation of the volume has been delayed several months. 
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Perhaps the most important work of the jear has been the secur- 
ing of an appropriation hj the City Council of the sum of $500 for 
the ^nting of another Tolume of the " Records of the Town and 
Selectmen of Cambridge." Two volumes, printed years ago, brought 
the record up to 1714. The proposed volume will continue it 
through the Kevolutionary period. The committee in chai^ of 
this work met with most giatifyii^ assistance on the part of all 
city officials concerned. The City Clerk, Edward John Brandon, 
Esq., inclndedthe expense in his department estimates; His Honor, 
J. Edward Barry, Mayor of the City, recommended its appropria- 
tion ; the Committee on Finance gave its assent, and the City 
Council authorized the work. 

It was planned tiiat the City Clerk should read extracts from 
these records at the April meeting, but a sadden illness prevented 
his attendance, and his duties at the meeting of the Board of Alder- 
men to-night make it impossible for him to attend this meeting. 
It is hoped that he may be heard at either the January or the 
April meeting. Albbbt Habrhon Hall, 

Secretary. 
CjufBRmax, Masb., October 28, 1918. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE CURATOR 
A MOST serioos loss was suffered by the Sooiely in the death of 
its Curator, Mr. Clarence Walter Ayer. The loss to the Secretary 
of his counsel and assistance should be acknowledged. The prepa- 
ration of a list of gifts to the Society during the year 1912, for 
publication in the 7th volume of Proceedings, was planned by Mr. 
Ayer a few days before his death, and the accuracy of such a list 
as may now be prepared in time for publication is doubtful 

By direction of the Society the Secretary assumed the duties of 
Curator for the remainder of the tann. In this work he was gen- 
erously and ably assisted by Miss Etta Lois Russell, Assistant 
Librarian of the City and a former member of the Society. 

Work on the card catalc^ue of the Library of the Society ceased 

in 1911. It is recommended that the expense of bringing it up to 

date be autliomed. j^^^ Habbisou Hail, 

Acting CHtrator. 
Caubridoe, Mabb., October 28, 1913. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

In obedience to the requirements of the Bj-Lawa the Treasurer 
herewith presents his Annual Report of the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for the year 1912-1913. 

CASH ACCOUNT 

KEOEII^B 

Bslaoce, 23 October, 1913 9147.21 

Admission fees 924.00 

Annual Asseeameiita : BegtiUr Members . . . . 9496.00 

Associate Members . . . 8.00 9&03.00 
CommntatiOD of Annnal Baes : Regular Member . . 50.00 

Interest 21.97 

Society's Pabli«stioDs sold 1.00 D09.97 

"* 91.047.21 

DISBUBBRlfKlinS 

The Cniveraity Press, printing t276.S0 

Samnel Usher, printiiig notices of meetings, eto> . . 18.00 

William J. Cutler, Use of Emerson J. 8.00 

M. L. Odiome, tTpewriting annual report .75 

Sarah L. Patrick, typewriting 7.50 

Edith L. Wilde, clerical services rendered the Treasurer 25.00 

Foetage, stationery and other petty items 12.18 S373.03 

General Fund, ComroataUon Fees received during the year, 

etc 121.28 

Balance on depont, 25 October, 1913 652.90 

91.047.2i 

Hehrt H. Edes, 

IVeantrer. 
Caudridgb, 27 Oclober, 1Q13. 



REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 

I FIND the foregoing account from 23 October, 1912, to 25 Octo- 
ber, 1913, to have been correctly kept and to be properly Touched. 
I have also veriiied the Cash Balance of $562.90. 

A. McF. Davis, 

Boston, 27 October, 1913. 
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The report of the Committee on Nominations was read 
and accepted and the Committee was discharged. 

The following persons, nominated by the Committee, were 
elected by ballot for the ensuing year : 

Praidmt Bickakd Hbkbt Daka 

r Andbew McFablakd Datis 

Vkt-PreridenU ] Asohibald Mobbat Hove 

(, William Robcob Thatbb 

Seeretarif Albert Harbisoh Hall 

Curator Albbbt Habbisom Hall 

Trtatunr Henbt Hebbebt Edks 

ThtCouneU 

Richard HsmtT Dana Hollis Rdbbbll Bailbt 

Andrew McFablaitd Davis Samuel Fbancis Batcheldrb 

Archibau) Mukbat Howe Fbakk Gatloed Cook 

William Rosoob Thater Uabt Aabblla Gokzaldi 

Albert Harribom Hall William Coolidsx Lank 

Sbhbt Hbbbebt Edes Alice Mart Lokofzllow 



For the first topic of the meeting, Chables Kkowlbs 
BoLTOK read a paper entitled "G&nealogt and Local 
HiSTORr." Extracts from this paper follow : ^ 

Mr. Bolton aaid in part: 

Genealogy tonchea life in its most momentous relations. Why, 
then, does Dot the study of bmily history appeal more generally to 
scholars? Becaase it is not often treated as a science, is perhaps the 
best answer. If it is to receive honor from the historian, the anthro- 
pologist, or the sociologist, it most contribute something to the 
sciences in which these men delve. In so far as it merely contri- 
butes to vanity and seU-satis&otion, it is unworthy to rank as a 
science. 

The historian and the genealogist are both sifters of material as 
well aa searchets for new and significant facts. The great contribu- 
tion wluch we can make to history is along the line of heredity. 
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Where 80 sorely may the student expect to find his basic facta as in 
the family histoiy? One good family, and several of a criminal 
bent, have been described in books. If he had half a dozen scien- 
tifically prepared genealogies, describing old stock, what a mine of 
information would be his I 

The law of heredity laid down by Golton and partially confirmed 
by observation should interest every historian. He says that half of 
the sum of our inheritances is from our parents and ODe-fonith from 
our grandparents. Nevertheless, slight as the thread of our descent 
becomes, back of one's grandparents, a wodly head or a deformed 
hand may reappear in each generation for two centuries. This being 
true, we may with equal hope of success look for the persistence of 
a valuable inheritance through many generations. I have always 
felt that the Wolcott family, with its major-generals, its signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, its senators, and its governors in each 
generation, owes its success to one ancestral girl, Martha Pitkin, 
whose merits were so evident that ber possible departure out of the 
Colony became, it is said, a matter of general concern. It was estab- 
lished last year, that Martha's father was the master of the Free 
School of King Edward VI at Berkhamstead in Hertfordshire, and 
the daughter was bred to learning. 

This transmission of haHts and mental endowments must prove 
of interest to every one of us. It seems that the average family in 
England consists of about five or six children. In families where 
there is atmormal ability the average number of children rises to 
seven. The same tendency to r^se the average is observable in 
criminal stock also, showing that genius and degeneracy appear to 
be allied and that size of family may be significant. 

Again, the oldest child has a greater likelihood of a distinguished 
career than his brothers or sisters. Next to him in importance comes 
the youngest child. Benjamin Franklin waited upon t^e arrival of 
the youngest son in each generotioa for several generatdons for his 
own opportunity to exist. As Professor Kobinson says, there is no 
more fascinating scientific problem than to trace the thread of slow 
change through lives and ages now gone. We who come of New 
England stock have a right to be interested in the distribution and 
inheritance of ability, for John Winthrop's company, with many 
others of our early ancestors, came from Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
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east-coontiy land of England, which has produced more great men 
than anj other part of the BritiBh Isles. 

The cbroolcler of local events and the family historian can, if they 
will, collect and sift and build for the historian, who is to have the 
firmer grasp and wider vision. He must g^ve history life because 
it pictures past life. But let us remember that this life now past 
is repeating itself with infinitesimal change in oi.<r day, and will 
continue to do so as long as the sun rises. 

For the second topic of the meeting Albert Habrisoh 
Hall read the following paper : ^ 

THOMAS WELLINGTON "OF CAMBRIDGE," HIS AN- 
CESTORS AND SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS 

Hbbb is presented the story of a l^pical New England Puritan 
family ; of a body of men and women intent on bettering their mate- 
rial prosperity, their mental ability and their spiritual welfare, fol- 
lowing the right as it was given them to see it, and devoted to the 
service of the community wherever tliey resided. 

The name of Wellington has been connected with Cambridge 
almost from the beginning. The first settler of that name was 
here in 1636, living in Watertown on land which was later annexed 
to Cambridge. Wellington street and Wellington school attest the 
standing of the family in the community. The street was named 
for owners of some of the abutting land. The school was named 
for Doctor William Williamson Wellington. 

From the earliest years the family has given freely of its time 
and ability to the common weal. John Wellington served in King 
Philip's War, in 167S; anotber John Wellington in the French 
War, 1T66. Jeduthan Wellington was a private at Bunker Hill 
and a sergeant in the Revolutionary War, afterward entering the 
State militia and rising to the rank of colonel ; and Austin Clarke 
Wellington served in tiie Civil War, enlisting as seigeant, rising to 

> In the preparation of this paper mnoh osa hu been made of tbo printed 
records in F&ige's " Cambridge," Wyman's " Charlestown," Bond's " Water- 
town " and Hudson's " Lexington," as well as of the manuscript records of the 
Wellington family which are in the custody of the writer. 
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the rank of adjatant, and later becoming a colonel in the State 
militia. 

In ciTil office, Joseph Wellington was an aasessor from 1769 
to 1771 and a selectman from 1769 to 1773 and again in 1776 ; 
Colonel Jeduthan Wellington was a selectman for eighteen years 
between 1780 and 1805, and a representative for nine years be- 
tween 1788 and 1806 ; Joseph V. Wellington was a councilman 
in 1859 and 1860 ; Jonas Clarke Wellington was a councilman in 
1860 and 1861, and an alderman in 1875 ; Joseph Abbott Welling- 
ton was a councilman in 1872 ; and Colonel Austin Clarke Well- 
ington was a representative in 1875 and 1876. William Williamson 
Wellington, M. D., was a member of the school committee for 
eighteen years and secretary of the school board for twenty-two 
years. 

Twenty-three Wellingtons received their education at Harvard, 
b^inning with Ebenezer in 1727 and coming down to William 
Edward Wellington, who entered the freshman class this faU. The 
full list follows : 

1727 Ebenezer 1877 Edwaid 

1770 Palsgrave 1863 BeDjamin Wickham 

* Isaac 1885 Charles Berwick, Medicai School 

1802 Charles 1894 Arthor Jefferson 

1806 Timothy 1900 Charles Frederic 

1832 William Wmiamson 1900 Stanwood Gray 

1834 Hiram 1902 Raynor Greenleaf 

1888 James Lloyd 1907 Charles Oliver 

1841 Ambrose 1911 Bicbard 

1846 Charles WoodwardWilder 1912 Frederick Emory 

t Edward William Edward 

1874 Edward Winalow 

• Drowned in Freah Pond, Nov., 17(18, then a member of:the Senior clasa. 
t Drowned in Fresh Pond, July 0, 1852, than a member of the Lawrence 
Sdentiflo School. 

Raynor Greenleaf Wellington, of the class of 1002, has been an 
assistant in the history department, and James Lloyd Wellington, 
of the class of 1838, is the oldest living graduate.^ 

> Wliile this paper wm going to press in 1B14 be celebrated the 9eUi auni- 
veiaary of his birth. 
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Nfttarally the number of daughters who have received their edu- 
cation at Radoliffe is smaller. They are Anna Florena Wellington, 
1905, ^o is DOW a member of the Council of the College, Marion 
Wateon Wellington, 1913, and Alice Webster Wellington (Smith 
College, ld05), who is taking post graduate studies tius year. 

For the leading name of this paper I have chosen Thomas Wel- 
lington of the third generation, because he was among the first of 
' the name to live within the early limits of this City, and because in 
his will, he styles himself " of Cambridge." The purpose of this 
paper is to trace the line of descent, beginning with the immigrant 
settler, from eldest son through eldest son, to'the present senior of 
the &mily, and incidentally to show something of the disperBive 
tendenuy of the people of a rapidly growing country. 

Koger Wellington was one of the early settlers of Watertown. 
Kotbing is known of his parent^e, his home, or the time of his 
arrival in this country. He and some of his immediate descendants 
signed the name Willingtoo, but a search of the genealogy of the 
English family of Willington fwls to connect him with them or to 
show that the name of Roger was ever used by them from 1100 to 
1838. Savage's " Dictionary of Genealogies " states that no other 
Wellington is known to have come to this country during tbe sev- 
enteenth century, and it is supposed that all persons here bearing 
the name, save perhaps some recent arrivals, are descended from 
Roger. 

The first mention of him is in a grant of lands made in 1636, 
when he received twenty acres. Hudson's " History of Lexington " 
states that the Boston records contain the names of several of his 
children. He married Maiy, daughter of Dr. Richard Palgrave, of 
Charlestown, and his wife Anna. Hudson's " Lexington " gives 
her muden name as Harris, but Wyman's " Charlestown," Bond's 
" Watertown" and Paige's " Cambrii^ " know her given name 
only. 

Doctor Palgrave, from Stepney, Middlesex, England, arrived in 
Charlestown in 1629. His name stands third in a list of its thirteen 
inhabitants of that year. That he was an educated man is evident 
from his profession and his signature. 

Digitized oy\j005lC 
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On a doctunent signed by all the inhabitants ol Charlestovn in 
16&4, his name stands out clear and distinct. That he was well to 
do is shown by the inventory of his property after his death in 
1651, a total of £313. 

His widow went to England, where in 1656 she appointed attor- 
neys. Later she returned to New England, and died in Boxbury 
in 1669. 

The known ancestry of the Wellingtons in America is therefore 

(Doctor) Richard Palgrave m. Anna Harris 



of Stepney, Englaod 
Died 1651 



bom Id England 
Died 1669 



Roger Wellington m. Mary 

of England bom in England 

Bom aboat 1609 or 1610 
Died March 11, 1697-8 

The life of these pioneere in a new country is piotoied in the 
records of Charlestown, which begin with an historical account of 
the settlement, compiled in the year 1664 by John Greene, a son of 
the mltng elder of the church, as gathered by him from those who 
lived at the time and were actors in the events related.* 

"In ye months of Jnoe & Jnly 18S9 arrived at this Towne John 
Winthrop, Esq Governor Sr Richd Saltonstatl Knt, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Dndly, Mr. Lndlow, Mr. Nowell, Mr- IHnch[on], Mr. Broadstreete vbo 
brought allong with them ye Charter, or Pattent for this Jnrisdlctaon of 
the Maasachnsetts Bay with whome also arrived Mr. John Wilson A 
Mr. Phillips Ministers, & A mnltitade of People amount to about fif- 
teene hundred brought over from England in twelve ships, the Governor 
and sevll of ye Fattentees dwelt in the great house wch was last yeare 
bnilt in this Towne by Mr. Graves & the rest of their servte. 

" The multitude sett up Cotti^^es, Booths, and tente about the Towne 

* These original records of Cbarlastown are now deposited with the city clerk 
ol the ci^ of Boston. In the records of CharleetowD for the jear IGOl, it ia 
recorded that " At a meeting of the Selectmen April 18, 1664, John Greene is 
appointed by us to transcribe ye records of this Towne and having t>^pin ye 
same in a booke as far as foUio eight most whereof is gatLered by informatioo 
of known honest men that lived & were Actors in these times * " * ve do 
approve of je same and consent that what is written on those seven pages 
remain u it is." 
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Hill, they had long psasoge some of the ships were seveDteene some 
eighteen weeks A comiDg, mtaij peo[ple] arriTed sick of the scnrve; 
wch alBO encreaBed much af[ter] their arrival for want of boosea & by 
reasoD of wett lodg[es] in theire Cott^^ & other distempers also pre- 
vailed, and altho' people were generally very loveing & pittifall, yet the 
eickneaee did so prcvaile yt the whole were not able to tend the aick as 
they shoald bee tended, upon wch many periabed and dyed & were bnryed 
about the Towne Hill by wch meannes provisions were exceedingly 
waated & no supplies co[al3d now [bee] expected by planting, besides 
there was miserable damage [and] apoile of proviaiona by sea, & clivers 
came not ao well provided [aa] Oiey would upon A report whilst they 
were in England yt now there was enough In New England & unto all 
tbie there were [those yt had indiscreetly sould much of the remaindr of 
theire necessaries] to ye Indiaas for Beaver, all wch being taken into 
consideratioQ by ye Governor & Gentlemen, tJiey hired & dispatched 
away Mr. Wm. Pearce wth bis ship of aboot two hundred tons for Ire* 
land to buy more, and in ye mean time went on with theire work for 
setting in order to wch they wth Mr. John Wilson, one of the ministrs 
did gathr A Chorch and chose the sd Mr. Wilson, Pastour, the greatest 
number all this time intending nothing more than settling in thb Towne 
for wch the Governor otdrd his boose to be cutt and fram'd heere : But 
the weathr being bott many sicke, & others ffaint aftr theire long 
voyage people grew discontonted for want of water, who generally no- 
tioned no water good for A Towne but ranning springs, & tho this 
necke doe abotrnd with good water yett for want of experience & In- 
dustry, none could then bee found to Saite the humor of tbat time bnt 
a brackish Spring in the Sande by tbe wsterelde on the west side of the 
Northwest field, web could not supply halfe of the nccGSsities of ye 
multitude, at wch time the death of so many was concluded to bee mnch 
the more occasiond by this want of good water. 

" This caused severll to goe abroad upon discovery some went with- 
out tbe necke of this Towne who travelled np into the Maine till they 
came to A place weU wattored whethr 8r. Bichd Saltonstall Ent and 
Mr. Phillips ministr went with severll othra & setled A plantation & 
called it Wattertowne : " 

That Roger Wellii^;ton may have landed in Charlestown is 
Ukely from his marriage to tihe Doctor's daaghter. That he tarried 
in the Doctor's home before going to Watortown is possible. He 
may have been acqauuted with the Doctor's family in England ; 
may even have come over in the same ship with his sweet- 
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heart Search in the records of Stepney might yield interesting 
information. 

The hite Edward Franklin Wellington wrote twenty years ago, 
** All through widely scattered branches of the American Family I 
have found among old people a tradition that the founder of the 
American Family was of an English family of rank. 

" I have received a letter from a gr. son of Roger Sherman in 
Boston, who says that upon the tombstone of Roger Sherman's 
mother in Kew Haven occurs the unusual statement that she was 
a granddaughter of Roger Wellington. That looks as if his de- 
scendants a hundred years after had reason to feel prood of their 
ancestor." 

That he was educated is shown by his signature. 

That he was well to do is shown by his purchase of houses and 
landB. That he was well esteemed is shown by his being elected a 
Belectman in 1678, 79, '81, '82, '83, '84 and '91. This is the more 
remarkable because he did not become a freeman, or voter, until the 
last year of his service as selectman. Church and State were at 
that time so closely connected that none but members of the church 
could be voters ; but the colonists sometimes, as in the case of Roger 
Wellington, entrusted public office to worthy men who were not 
voters because not members of the church. 

Since he did not become a member of the church until seven 
years before his death, at the age of eighty-eight yeais, it is 
not likely tJbat the desire for religious liberty brought him here. 
Whether it was to better his condition, or to gratify a love of ad- 
venture, or to follow the Doctor's daughter may not be known. 

Apparently he was not prepared for either a profession or a 
trade, for he beoame a planter, as farmeni were then called. Yet 
he had means to purchase the land on wliich he settled. When he 
arrived at Watertown, most of the land suitable for buildiog and 
tillage had been allotted to the first settlers. He purchased of 
Robert Abbot a homestall, or homestead, of about sixteen acres in 
the rough ground of what is now Mount Auburn cemetery, on the 
side of Halcyon pond ; a strip of meadow extending thence across 
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what is DOW Cambridge cemetery to Charles River,^ and a lot of 
thirty-five acres in what was called " the fourth of tiie great divi- 
dends," a strip of the country along the boundaiy of what is now 
Arlington and Lexington, which was divided among the proprietors 
of the town. The region of his homestall and meadow was an- 
nexed to Cambridge in 1754. 

In 1644, eight years aft«r his arrival, he owned 161 acres. In 
1659 he bought for £10Q a dwelling-house and twelve acres of 
land west of Fresh Pond, on the road now called School Street, 
where he perhaps resided ontil his death in 1698. In 1660 he 
bought for X50 a house, bam and 10 acres in Cambridge, probably 
for the settlemeat of his son John. 

It is SQi^Kwed that his wife died first, as she is not mentioned 'm 
his will. His children were 

John, b, Julf 26, 1088 n. Suiacna Straight d. Aug. SB, 1120 

Mu7, b. Feb, 10, 1040-1 m. Benry Maddock d. 

tn4- Jbbn Ckralidge, Jr. 

Jowph, b. Oct. 0, 1643 a. Sarah d. OcL 80, 1714 

tnd. Elbabetb Strdght 

Benjamin, h - m. Elizabeth Sweetmaa d. Jan. 6^ 1709-10 

OliTsr, b. Not. 28, 1S4S m. Mn. Amu (Bridge) d. Aug. 28, 1T2T 

Li»ermoM 

^Igrsve, b. n. guib Bond d. Oct. 22, 1716 

Only Joseph and Benjamin among the sons are known to have had 
children. 

Joseph Wblungton was bom Oct 9, 1643, and was admitted 
a freeman in 1677 with all bis brothers, thirteen years before 
their father. He married at Watertown, June 6, 1684, his 
second wife, Elizabeth Straight, daughter of Capt^ Thomas 
Straight and his wife Elizabeth Kemball. Elizabeth was daughter 
of Henry Kemball and his wife Susanna, who embarked at Ipswich, 
England, in the Mizaheth in 1634. 

Henry EembaH — i— Snwmna 
of Watertown I 
(Captain) Thomai 8tTtJgfat—|— Elizabeth Eemball 

of Watertown I 

Jowph WeUlngtOQ Elizabeth Straight 

1 Them lots are ehown on (he occoinpanjing map 'which ia reprodaced by 
permisaion o£ tbe New England Historic Geneategical Society. 
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He was admitted to fall communion in 1687, and died in 
Watertown, Oct. 80, 1714. Hia children were 

Elimbeth, b. Apr. 27, 1686 n. Zechuiah Cutting d. 

Thomu. b. Not. 10, 1686 m. Rebetx» Simondi d. Juljr 2, ITSS 

tnd. Mn. Cbajy (Adami) 
Stone - 
Muj, h. Oct. 7, 1680 n. Benjamin Barnard, Jr. d. 



Thomas Wkllikqton was bom Not. 10, 1686. According 
to Hudson's " History of Lexington " his fiiat wife was Rebecca 
Simonds, dan^ter of Joseph Simonds, who was one of the leadiog 
men of that town. Joseph Simonds was a subscriber to the first 
meeting-house, he was one of the highest tax-payers in the town, 
was one of the care-takeis of ammunition stores, subscribed to the 
fund for the pablio common, was a selectman in 1712 and 1718 at 
the first organization under the town charter, sergeant and ensign 
in the militia, assessor and school committeeman. 



I«__M 



-Un. Judith (Phippen) Johnlldd BebeccaWood 

Harvard Amcsbot of I ot WobDm 

Cambridge { 

(Bnstgn) JoKpta Simond* Mary Tidd 

SelecbDan ot Cambridge 

Thomai WelUogtOD Kebecca Simondi 

Bond and Paige givo his wife's name as Rebecca Whittemore, 
thoogh Bond suggests that Simonds may be the right name. She 
died in 1784, and he married the widow of Jonathan Stone, bom 
Cliary Adams of Cambridge. 

Thomas Wellington's first] children were bom in Watertown. 
Later he moved to that part of Cambridge then called Menotomy, 
now Arlington, where he made a will in which he styled himself 
« of Cambridge," and where he died July 2, 1759. His children 



Bebecca, b. Kor. 8, 1709 m. OUtst Wjmaii d. 

JoMpb, b. Not. 21, 1711 m. Dorcas 8toD« d. Dec 18, 1777 

Thomu, b. Aug. 16, 1714 n. Margaret Stone d. Not. 4, 1783 

Stuanna, b. m. Abraham Hill d. Dec 16, 1812 

Ellubetb, b. m. Blchard CUrk d. Ma; 6, 1777 
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Mr. Frederick Augustus Wellington Kaa kindly furnished the 
following : 

" Thomas WellingtOD son of Joseph and ElizabeUi (Straight) Well- 
ington was bom Nov. 10, 1686, married Rebecca Simonds in 1706 
who died Nov. 6, 1734 and on March 7, 1735 he married Chary 
Adams. 

He died July 2, 1759, aged 78 years and was buried in the old bnry- 
iog ground on Pleasant St. in the present towa of Arlington. His widow 
Chary married Captain James Lane of Bedford Aug. 9, 1768 and died 
Dec. 16, 1764. 

He built bis boose on the spot where the Belmont station of the Boston 
aud Maine Railroad now stands aud his farm land adjoining it stretched 
over towards the village of Menotomy (dow Arlington). Ab his son 
Joseph grew to manhood he gave the care of the farm to him aud turned 
his attentioQ to the making of bricks out of Qie clayey land near hie 
house. He also set up a saw mill near where the Belmont Library now 
stands. 

He was a genial soul, popular with everyone and a faithful servant 
of the church he helped to eatablieb, and was familiarly known as Father 
Thomas. He and his wife Chary signed a document in 1739 t<^ether 
with thirty neighbors and friends 

' To gather into a church and Christian society for mutual commu- 
nion, and for ye regular settlement of Christ among us.' This was the 
beginning of the present Unitarian Society of Arlington and bis de- 
scendants were active members of the same congregation through four 
generations. 

The system of slavery obtained in his day and bis son Joseph owned 
a slave named Violet who was privately l>aptized on Deo. 8, 1772 and 
died the same day aged 16 years. 

He himself was a elave owner as appears in the following extract 
from hie will, viz. 

' I give and bequeath to my dear wife Chary one third of my personal 
and real estate to have sole benefit of during her natural life, but if stie 
should marry again it is my will (and I hereby give unto her and ber 
heirs forever) only the household furniture she broagbt with her to me 
at her marriage ; also two good milch cows with calves and a two year 
old heifer, and a mare with a young colt, all of which she brought to me 
and into my estate, and the sole use and service of my negro man Fom- 
pey to hold and use him as she sees fit.' 
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His grave stone is still standing and bears this inscriptioa 

HEBE LIBTH THE BODI OF 
TH01U3 TrELUKaTON 
VBO DSPABTKD THIS LIFE 
JULT 2, 1759, IK THE 7S TEAE OF HIS AQE 

la Tiewing this 7011 see where 70a nwj lie, 
Your great ooncem is to be fit to die. 
Death, to whose power all must yield, 
Seized iiim at labour in the field. 
Mj work 00 earth b dooe and here I rest 
In hopes st last to be completely blest. 



Joseph Wkllinqton was bom Nov. 21, 1711. He ; 
Nov. 18, 1788, Dorcas Stone, the cUi^hter of Chary (Adams) Stone 
who soon after became his step-mother. He lived at Lexington 
and at Menotom;, at which latter place he died Dec. 18, 1777. He 
was an asseusor of Cambridge from 1769 to 1771, and a selectman 
of Cambridge from 1769 to 1773, and again in 1776. It will 
be noted tiiat the Wellingtons, beside being active in public 
afEairs, married daughters of men similarly active. He had ten 
children, of whom one moved to Alatead, N. H., and one to 
JaSrey, K. H. His daughter Rebecca maxried my grandfather's 
great-grandiather. 



Jowph, 


b. Not. is, 1784 


m. Uartha Adami 
tnd. SnuDiia Steuns 
Sd. AnnalMz 


d. 


1819 


Bebwxa, 


b. Sept. 4, 1787 


«. ZwhariahHUl 


rf. Aug. 


16, 1770 


Doicss, 


b. May 81, 17« 




d. 




Mm7, 


b. Not. 38, 1742 


■>. Phineaa Steanu 


d. 




Hsimsh, 


tap*- "^6 




d. 




HuK^reU 


b. Aug. 22, 17U 


m. Timothy Page 
ffiHf. Asa Bauett 


</. Oct 


21,1801 


PsllgTBTe. 


i. Mu-. 12, 1747-8 


m. Mn. AbigaU Sparbawk 
BewaU 


d. Aug. 


29,1803 




6. Sept 4, 1760 


m. Sutuma Beed 
Snd. Uz*. Elisabeth (Loriog 
Homw) Winneck 


d. Not. 


26,1888 


Eliubeth, 


1. Not. 6. 1769 


m. JameiReed 


d. 




Enoch, 


*. Sept 1. 1766 


tnd. Colman 

Sd. Sally Wood 


d. 
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Mr. Frederick Augristus Wellin^n kindly furnishes this 
account. 

"Joeepb Wellingtoa, bod of Thomas WeUingtoD was bom in that 
part of Cambridge now called Belmont^ Nov. 21, 1711, married Dorcas 
Stone ^ of Ijezington id 1733 and had ten children who settled in differ- 
ent parts at the conntry as they grew ap. A son, Palgrave, gradoated 
from Harvard in 1770. Some were among the first aettiers of Ohio, 
others settled in New Hampshure, while one daughter married Timothy 
Page of Charleston, SoaUi Carolina. He inherited his father's farm on 
which be lived all his life, devoting himself to its care and improvement. 

A public meeting was held in Cambridge on October 14, 1765, and 
Joseph Wellington was called upon to preside. The following resola-. 
tions were voted upon and unanimonsly passed, viz 

' 1" That with humility it is the opinion of this town that the inhab- 
itants of this Province have a legal claim to all the natural and oonstita- 
tjonal rights of Englishmen, notwithstanding their distance from Great 
Britain. We feel that the Stamp Act is an infringement upon these 
rights. 

2* We believe that it may be truly said that no one in Great Britain 
pays eo great a tax as some do in this Province, in proportion to their 
estate. Let this Act but talce place and our liberties will be no more, 
trade will languish and 4)overty come among us. 

3'' The town therefore advise and direct their representatives by no 
means whatsoever to do anythiug that may aid this Stamp Act in its 
operation. But in conjunction with the friends of liberty do all in their 
power to resent and repeal it. 

Resolved, that these resolutions be recorded in. the Town Book, that 
oar children yet unborn may see the desires their ancestors had for 
their freedom and happineSB.' 

Ur. Wellington did not live to defend the rights be so earnestly as- 
serted. He died during the first year of the Revolution in the sixty 
sixth year of his age, and was buried beside his father in the old grave 
yard In Arlington." 

Joseph Wellington, Jr., oldest son of Joseph and Dorcas, 
bom Nov. 13, 1734, married, Sept. 10, 1766, as his tbiid wife, 

' Dorcas numbered among her forbeara Deaoon Samnel Stone, selectman of 
Cnmbridge, hia father Deacon Samuel Stone, asseBsor of Cambridge and a 
soldier, and Deacon Gregory Stone, repreaentatiTfl to the General Court. 
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Anna Diz, daughter of Captain Jonas Diz of Waltliam, who was 
representatiTe for sixteen jeais, assessor for eighteen years and 
selectman for twenty years. 

He lived in Waltham and had sixteen children, of whom two moved 
to Troy, N. Y. Of these sixteen the eleventh child, Isaac, is under- 
stood to be the oldest one who continued the family name. They were 



Martha, 


b. Jan. 8, 1761 


a. Jod Dix 


d. 


Jowph Adam), 


b. Feb. 30, ITdS 






J. Jiii»27,17U 


SUBUDS, 


b. Ma/ 4, 1TS7 






rf. 


AllD^ 


b. Jul/ 27, iTea 






d. Sept 2, I77S 


Jcaeph, 


b. Jnly 7, 1770 






d. 


Dorea*. 


b. Ang. 8. 1771 






d. 


Rebecca, 


6. Jons 21. 1778 






d. 


Daniel. 


1. Sept 26, 1774 






d. 


Anna, 


*. Jime 16, 1778 






d. 


EUzabetb, 


b. July 21, 1777 






d. 


Iwao. 


b. Feb. 11, 1779 


n. Martha Hamy 


d. 1S6S 


JoNiti, 


b. June 4, 1780 


m. Mr>. 

(Gibt 


Elinbeth 

c»])8elleck 


<f. Dee. 20, 1866 




&»p(. Sept 16. 1781 






d. 


PrUdlla, 


6. May 26. 1783 






d. 


Abijah, 


b. Feb. 17, 1786 






d. 


Dix, 


b. JaD. 7.1790 






d. 



IsAAo Wrllinqton was bom at Waltham, Feb. 11, 17T9. He 
married, in 1802, Martha Hai-vey, and bad eight children. It is in- 
teresting to note that the first was bom in Marlboro, N. H., the 
next two in Savoy, Mass., the next two in Adams, Mass., the next 
in Sandli^e, N. Y., and the next two in Troy, N. Y. He was at 
one time quite wealthy, but pot all his money in Western lands, and 
lost tJie whole of it in the panic of 1837. He was Street Inspector 
of Troy in his later years, and died in 1856. His childnin were 



DaTidHamr 


6. Oct 14, 1802 


n. Catherine Smith 


d. 1888 


IMU 


b. Aug. 19, 180* 


m. Esther Onriey 


d. Oct 2, 1831 


Daniel 


b. Feb. 18, 1813 




d. Feb. 24, 1888 


SwahAnii 


*. April 16, 1809 




d. 1864 


Huthaette 


b. March 20, 1811 




d. 18M 


Elbridge Oenr 


b. JaiL 14, 1814 


n. Lorinda DnrobolCoa 


d. Feb. 8, 1884 


Mary 


b. Mar. 16, 1818 


n. George W. Merchant 


d. Ang. 19, 1868 


JoMphDIx 


b. Oct 16, 1834 


M. Jnllet P. Latbrop 


rf. Jan. 1813 



Two of his sons, Elbridge Geny Wellington and Joseph Dix 
Wellington have continued the family name. Elbridge died in 
1884, and Joseph in January, 1913. 
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PALQEATE — QntKCT 

ICHAKLE8 
HENBV 
ALFRED 
ADGUSTUS 



ENOCH ^j_j^ 

THOMAS EDMUND 

BBENEZER 



JOHN 



I ELIJAH 
WILLUM 
DAVID 
ABEABAM 



BENJAM N 



BENJAMIN 



THADDEB8 
ROGER 



BETH 

MARSHALL 

DARIDS 
-LEONARD 
- TEADDEUS 



I BENJAMIN 
ELIAS 
AMOS 
LIBERTT 
t BENJ. OLIVER 
I PETER 
[ISAAC 



IELISHA 
SAMUEL 
DAVID 
ABUAH 
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BLBRIDOE 
GERRY 
1814-1 8S1 



I WALTER HASTINQS 



EDWARD FRANCIS 



ELBRIDOE 
OBRRY 
1837-1S81 



ALPHE08 
DDMBOLTON 
OTid,Mieli. 



FRANKLIN 



I FLORA ADOnSTA J 
CHARLOTTE HELEN I -^ 
GRACE MAT [ ' 

GILBERT ELUOTT I 

(MARION WATSON 1 

HASTINGS MONTGOUERT I 
CATHERINE J 



KATE Mn. BrilUiu, Mivte Rcpid, Ulob. 

MAY Mra. Wrisht. MiUo, Mich. 

GERTRUDE Mn. Hamiul. FIbsod. Mi^ 

[ELSIE ROSALIE 

I OTid.Mii>b. 

I ELBRtDGE HOWE - LEONARD BINGES 

1 Orid. MidL Ovid. Mioh. 



LouU PniKU Oman - 

St. Joba's, Mich. 
WilliBm Oi»ii 

Ovid, Mich. 



81. Johu'i, Mich. 



(EdwiD B. Frios 
Eth*l B. PiiM 
fiamlos A. Fiioa 



Curia L. Lstttmer 
(Mn. Wm. GrecD) Orld, Mi 
Alice A. LAttinwr 
(Mn. Stephen Price) 

Frioe. Mich. 
M*ud B. Idittimer 
(Mn. Edwud F. EiiBRDuO 

lAfuiDc. Mich. 
Edwin O. LttMJimt 

Ovid. Mich. 
Gnce M. Lattimat 

Orid, Mich. 



1 NELLIE 1 

FLORENCE MAY 
GLADTB M. I 

_ ,^ [THELMAS 

CLAUDE ARTHUR \^^^ 

North Adenia. Mich. [ CHARLEB EDWARD , 

CHARLES RAT Seven PBnou, C«iBd« 
OLENN AARON : 



North AdAme, 



1 ARTHUR QREOG — 1 child 
Beitimore, Md. 
MART ADDIE WeM Newton. Man 
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At this point I would call attention to the chart, on which aig 
displayed all descendants in this line who are alire at the present 
time, with their addresses. On the right side of thia cWt are 
included the women of the family — the single women becanse 
they bear the family name, and the married women because 
they were bom in the famUy. The children and grandchildren 
of the married women ore included, though not bearing the fam- 
ily name, because in a family reunion a mother naturally would 
wish to be accompanied by her children, and they by their little 
ones. It is not intended to carry these lines beyond the grand- 
children. In &ct, it IB contemplated that when the grand- 
mother dies the name of her descendants shall be removed 
from the list, as on die left side of the chart, since their 
interests lie then more with the families whose names they 
bear. 

Note t^t those of the name of Wellington are printed in capi- 
tals, and those of other names in lower-case. Note that the living 
have each the present address, and the dead the date of death. 
And note that where an address or the name of a child has not 
yet been traced, space is left for the item to be filled in when 
learned. 

Elbbidgb Geeet Welliitgton was bom in Sandlake, N. Y., 
Jan. 14, 1814. He was by trade a house and sign painter, and be 
moved to Garland, Mich., where be died, Feb. 8, 1884. He married 
Lorinda Dumbolton of Grafton, N. Y., and had five sons and two 
daughters. One of the sons died childless and so is dropped from 
the chart. 

Isaac Gubij? Weujinotoh, the eldest son, is now the semor 
of the family. A brief tuography, furnished by himself, is quoted 
here in full : 

" Isaac O. Wellington, son of Elbridge 6., bom March 16, 1836, at^ 
tended Public School until about eleven and one-half years old, at which 
i^e he began business life as errand boy in a grocery store in the city of 
Troy, N. T., his native place. 

Continning thereio about tour years, he was offered a chance to 
become apprenticed to his Uncle, J. D. Wellington of Cambridge 
Mass., to leam the metal organ-pipe trade, which he eagerly accepted. 
He remained in that vocation as Journeyman until the breaking out 
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of Uie Civil War, when he eoliBted, 1862, in Co. B, lat Battalioo 
Heavy Artillery, as private. Discharged at the close of the war aa 
Sei^ant, he reaamed his trade as organ-pipe maker notil April lat, 
1875, at which time be was appointed to a positioD in the U- S. 
Customs service at Boston, Mass. After a service of over thirty- 
seven years as Inspector, Assiataot Weigher, and Store keeper, he 
was obliged, od accoant of ilt health, to resign his position, Oct. 1912, 
and retire to private life." 

He has two sons, Walter Hastings and Edward Francis, and 
seven grandchildren. 

Before concluding, let me call attention to the wide dispersal of 
these living descendants of the senior line of the family; they 
rai^ from Massachusetts to Michigan, and from Canada to 
Maryland. 

And in oondasion, let me call attention to the plan of these 
charts. Consider them as pages 2 and S of a book the shape of our 
annual volume of Proceedings. Note that on page 2 are displayed 
the male descendants of Roger to the sixth generation, and on 
page 8 the descendants of Isaac, so that any one of the latter may 
see at a glance his line of descent from R(^r. Im^:ine page 2 
reprodaced on the back of page 8 and the descendants ot Josiah on 
page 4. Imagine the reproduction of page 2 on each even num- 
bered page, and on each odd numbered page the descendants of 
one of these forty 'four Wellingtons of the sixth generation. With 
an average of fifty to the p^e, a booklet of only forty-four double 
pi^es will chart some 2000 living Wellingtons with the address of 
each. This is a part of the book which we hope may in time be 
compiled and published. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hall's paper the meeting was 



By vote of the Connoil of the Society is printed here the follow- 
ing paper, read by Maiy Isabella Gozzaldi before the meeting o£ 
the Society in October, 1912, and at that time withheld from 
publicatioD. 
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MERCHANTS OF OLD CAMBRIDGE IN THE 
EARLY DAYS' 

Habtabd Square has always been the heart of Old Cambridge. 
Until the middle of the tuneteenth centtuy it was familiaily called 
the " Tillage." "Square" is rather a misnomer. Strangers to our 
New England way of speaking, when they first aniTe, look around 
and ask : " But where is the Square ? " They evidently expect an 
open park, or perhaps one enclosed by iron railings. We have to 
reply: "There is no square; it is only a name." As it stands 
now, Harvard Square consists of a wide, open space, to t^e sonth 
and west of which are brick and wooden buildings, whose lower 
stories are occupied as shops. The college fence bounds the rest of 
the space, making a long curve outward towards the shops. In the 
centre is the circular station of the subway. 

Nearly all villages arise at cross roads. Cambridge is an excep- 
tion. In the earliest days Harvard Square was the northern 
boundary of tlie thickly settled part of the town. To the south 
of it were three streets, running east and west, and three which 
debouched on to the Square. The latter were, starting from the 
west end, Wood, now Boylston Street, also called, after the Great 
Bridge was built, the Causeway; Water, now Dunster Street; 
and Crooked Lane, now strmghtened and called Holyoke Street. 
Winthrop Square, which is bounded on the east l^ Boylston Street, 
and really is square, was caUed the market-place, and probably 
farmers brought hay and produce to be sold there in the early days, 
as was the custom in the old English towns. 

One of the first houses to be built in Cambridge, then New 
Towne, stood wbere the J. H. Wyeth Co. now have their store, at 
the comer of Boylston Street. This was the home of Simon Brad- 
street, secretary to Governor Winthrop, and husband of Anne 
Dudley, the poetess, daughter of Lieutenant-Governor Thomas 
Dudley, the founder of Cambridge. The house was built in 1631, 
and a year later a street was l^d out in front of it. This was 
called Braintree Street, from the company of emigrants from Brain- 
tree, England, who came to settle in what Dudley hoped would be 
the capital of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

* Copyrightad b; G«orgQ H. Kent. Printed by permisuon. 
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Braintree Street extended to Qnincy Square, and land was 
granted to variooa individuals on both sides of it On the east 
comer of Dunster Street William Boidman built a house. He was 
the Btep«>n of Stephen Da^e, a tailor by trade. Soon after the 
estsblishmeut of Harvard College he was appointed the steward 
and cook. The site of this house is now occupied by the store 
of Leslie N. Brock. Probably the first shop in the Square waa 
kept here by William's son, Andrew Bordman, who succeeded his 
&ther in the college appointments and also had a variety store. 
He died in 1687, and his son, Andrew, who was only oxteen at 
that time, carried on the business with the help of his mother, and 
afterwards alone. When he was thirty-three he succeeded his 
father and uncle as college steward and cook. 

It is a singular fact that the very business now carried on by 
Brock Brothers, at the west comer of Bunster Street was conducted 
on these same premises at an early date. In 1688 Stephen Daye, 
who was 8 locksmith and came over with Rev. Jose Crioyar to 
manage the mechanical part of the printing press, lived here. At 
his death the house went to his step-son, WUliam Bordman, whose 
son, Aaron Boidman, lived in it. In 1675 he was appointed college 
smith and had the chai^ of the college clocks. For one himdred 
years he and his descendants and tJiose of his brother on the 
opposite comer teok care of all the locks, clocks, and repairing of 
machinery in the town. 

Just iMck of Aaron Bordman's shop, on Dunster Street, lived 
William French, the tailor. He was succeeded in the business by 
WiUiam Barrett in 1656, Dunster Street was the fashionable street 
when French came there in 1639. At the foot of it, overlooking tiie 
river, was the house of Thomas Dudley ; in front of it was the ferry 
to Little Cambridge (Brighton), the direct route to Boston in those 
days. On this street was the home of the earliest merchant of whom 
we have any record, Edmund Angier, whose wife was the daughter 
of the famous preacher. Rev. WiUiam Amea. He lived on the cor- 
ner of Mount Aubnm and Dunster streets, where the car bam now 
stands, and after Samuel Dudley, the governor's son, moved away 
Angier took bis house for a shop. This was diagonally opposite, on 
the southeast comer of Mount Auburn and Dunster streets. He 
was called a woollen diaper and died in 1692. 
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Angler's businees doea not seem to have been very InciatiTe, aa in 
the year 1686 he petitioned the county court aa follows; 

"To the honored court assembled in Cambridge, all pioeperity 
wished. Tbeaae are to informe yon Uiat I wase brooght np in an honest 
colling [calling] in oold England, where we sould all Bortea of goods and 
fitrong waters, witbonght ofleDce. I have bine now in this land forty- 
nene years and upwards in this towne and have paid to the m^istre 
and miniatre, and to town charf^es, and all willingly ; that I have helped 
to beare the bnrtheo and heate of the dayc ; and now I am 74 yers and 
upward, yet I can abide in my sbope and attend my collonge, though 
litell is to be gotten by anye liiiDge I can by ; that my trad will not 
muDtayne my family and other chains of towne and conntrey and 
ministrye. There being so many sellers that never served for a trade, I 
desire that it might be no offence to aney that I contiDne in tiiat collinge 
I was bronght np to, and may have yor leave to sell roine, [mm] it lie- 
ing a commodity sallabell and allowed to be brooght into the oooatrey ; 
and many that was formerly a commodity is not now." 

John Stedtaas also pedttoned the court for license to sell nun 
in 1690, he having had it for several years. His daughter Sharp 
had been sammoned to court for selling it and he "pr^es" that she 
"may be no further molested or discouraged from ber dutiful and 
charitable assistance of your petitioner for his support and comfort 
in his eitream old age." He was the "faithful steward" of Rev. 
Jose Gk)Ter. In 1658 the monopoly of the fur trade was granted 
to him. He died in 1693, t^ed ninety<two, and bis restiug-place 
in the old burial ground on Garden Street is marked by an altar 
tomb. He lived on the northeast comer of Mount Auburn Street 
and Brattle Square. 

The first meeting-house vras built on Dunster Street, at the west 
comer of Mount Auburn Street, and next to it was the first inn 
kept by the first deacon of the church, good John Chesholm. He 
was licensed in 1636 and died in 16T1. He had a rival in Deacon 
Nathaniel Sparhawk, who was given permission "to draw wine 
and strong water " in 1689. His tavern was on Boylston Street, 
about where John Morse's restaurant now is. Before his death 
Deacon Chesholm must have lost many customers, for after the 
Great Bridge was finished in 1662 the tide of travel would have 
turned from Dunster Street to the Causeway. On this road to the 
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bridge tlie principal inn flourished for many years. It was called 
" The Blue Anchor TaTem " and was kept by Andrew Belcher, on 
the east side of the street; after 1737 it was on the west side. 
There were a great many landlords, Uie most famous of whom were 
Ebeuezer Bradish, before and daring the Revolution, and Israel 
Porter after 1796. John Jackson kept a public houBe at the north- 
westerly angle of Brattle Street and Brattle Square, from 1672 till 
1696. Captain Josiah Parker succeeded him and probably kept 
the house until his death in 1731, when it was taken by Thomas 
Dana, who wafi lloensed aa inn-keeper until 1735. 

Harvard Square was always a busy place, especially on Sundays 
and court days, not to mention Commencement days. In 1652 
the new meeting-house, or church, was built in the south-west 
comer of the present college yard. This remained the place of 
woiBhip for the town until 1833. On the west side of the Square 
was the court-house, standing out into the open in front of the site 
of the present Lyceum Building, now occupied by the Harvard 
Co-operative Society. When ttds court-house was built John 
Bunker, saddler, and Andrew Bordman were allowed to finish the 
lower story as shops. This was in 1707. When the new and 
imposing coTirt-house, witi a cupola, similar to that on Harvard 
Hall, was built on the same site, in 1758, they had to find other 
places in which to cany on their trades. 

Next to the court-house, about where iiie Charles River Bank 
and J. F. Olsson & Co.'s store now are, stood in Revolutionary 
days the fine gambrel-roof house occupied in 1796 by Professor, 
afterwards President, Webber, presumably college property. All 
this side of the Square, which in the first days was the garden of 
the Biadstreets and from them passed to Herbert Pelham, became 
the property of Palmer, from whom Palmer Street was named. 

Old College House, built about 1772, came next. It was a 
three-story building, with brick ends, used as a dormitory. Osgood 
and Farrington had a drug store somewhere along here before the 
Revolution. Their distillery was at the comer of South and Hol- 
yoke streets, but the exact site of the shop is not yet known. 
They were perhaps the first apothecaries in Old Cambridge, aa 
remedies in tiie old tdmes were provided by doctors. 

Two small houses occupied the remaining space south of the 
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buiial ground one was the home of Deacon Kidder, the other, de- 
scribed by Mr. John Holmes as a small, squarish looking house, 
was occupied by that strange foreigner, Marcus Reemy, who bad a 
roomful of birds and who after he bad out the hair of the children 
would give them cookies or stacks of striped candy !as a reward 
for keeping still. 

Where the post-office now stands, between Brattle Square and 
Boylston Street, on a triangular bit of land was, in the seventeenth 
century, the smithy, kept for many years by Thomas Stacey. Fur- 
ther down Boylston Street, opposite Wintbrop Square, was the 
shop of Deacon Samuel Whittemore. He bought the place from 
his brother-in-law, John Hicks, whose son John Hicka, Jr. was 
killed by the British on April 19, 1775. Deacon Whittemore was 
a person of considerable importance in the town; he died in 1811. 
Between his shop and the Square were other small shops, but the 
names of those who kept them before the Revolution have not 
come down to us. 

The site of the University Book Store, now kept by GJeorge H. 
Kent, was in earliest times the common pound. It separated the 
Bordman shop from the first bakery, which was carried on by 
Vashti Bradish, wife of Robert, at the comer of Holyote Street. 
She and her husband came over from England in 1636 with Rev. 
Mr, Shepard. In 1654 President Dunster wrote to the county 
court, asking that " Shee might be encouraged and countenanced 
in her present calling for baking of bread and brewing and selling 
of penny beer, without which shee can not continue to bake; in 
both which callings such is her art, way, and skill that shee doth 
vend such comfortable penniwortbs for the relief of aU that send 
unto her, as elsewhere they can seldom meet with." This worthy 
woman died in 1672. She was the grandmother of Ebenezer Brad- 
ish, who kept The Blue Anchor Tavern. Perhaps she left him the 
seoret of her baking and brewing, but who her succesaor vras we 
do not know. 

On the site of the college yard there were no shops. Kear the 
meeting-house, about where Boylston Hall now stands, stood the old 
house that was built for the first minister, Rev. Thomas Hooker. 
The parsonage, 1670-1 843, stood nearly opposite Plympton Street. 
Later, two houses were erected on this side of the Square — Wads- 
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worth house (still standing), between the meetiDg-house and the 
Hooker house, in 1726, and the SewaU Loose in 1765 opposite Lin- 
den Street. This was the last house removed from the college 
yard. I think it still stands on De Wolfe Street. Its latest occu- 
pants were Mrs. Tucket and her son Payson Tucker. 

It requires considerate imagination to see the Square as it 
looked at the time of the ReTolution, but when we come down to 
the nineteenth century we are somewhat helped by photographs, 
drawings, and descriptions. Some are still living who remember 
the great elm tree nearly in front of Wright & Ditson's store, that 
ehadied the watering troi^h and hay scales. Years earher a com- 
panion tree stood east of it, and between them was a small, low 
building, 34 feet long and 25 feet wide, with posts and railing 
around it. There was a door on the south and one on the east side. 
This was a market-house. It was finished in 1813 and was 
owned by 38 shareholders, with 40 shares in aU. It was let at $40 
a year, except for Wednesday and Thursday of Commencement 
week whea Israel Porter paid 920 for the use of it during those 
two days and the intervening night. The rules drawn up by the 
proprietors were as follows: 

"1. No person occnpying said market-house shall be permitted to 
use or vend epiritnouB liquOfH therein, except on Boch public occasions, 
and under snch restrictions as the committee may hereafter agree to 
and direct 

"2. That no fire be carried into or kept in the market^house, and 
that no cigars or pipes be allowed to be smoked therein. 

"S. That no shell nor other fish be permitted to be kept in said 
market-honse, at any season of tbe year." 

In 1816 a cellar was oonstructed and rented for $15 a year to 
Zenas C. Atwood "to keep for sale oysters; no kind of gam- 
bling, tippling or riotous behaviour to be suffered in said cellar." 
Joel Wellington was the first lessee of the market-house, and he 
was followed by Henry Greenwood. In his lease, March 31, 1813, 
*' one quarter of the bouse next to tlie balance and scale was re- 
served for those who may bring into the market butter, e^s 
or fowl, or any kinds of sauce, but no person shall be admitted to 
vend therein such articles of provision as are usually supplied by 
butchers." The life of the market-house was short, for at a town 
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meeting in 1826 its remoral was already discussed. As it vas 
built on the open highway, it was contended that the proprietor 
had no right to the land, and in July, 1830, it was removed as 
a publio nuisance. 

With the taking down of this building the modernization of the 
-village began. Three years later the college bought the land near 
the burial ground, and the meeting-honae in the yard was taken 
down and the First Paiish Church (Unitarian) was built on the 
site of the home of Marcus Reemy and the "black-looking honee 
with its gable end to the street," formerly Deacon Kidder's, but 
then occupied by Captain Stimson, who took care of the college 
wood-yard, which was behind the house. The passage to it is now 
Church Street. Going south we came next to old College House, 
called " the Den," next to the college engine-bouae, then the passage- 
way to the college carpenter's shop, about where F. A. Colbum's 
jewelry store is. South of that was the second college house, 
where the law school was held. This included the store of Frank 
P. Merrill Go. There was a vacant lot between it and the court- 
house. I think it was not until 1858 that tiie rest of College 
House extending to Church Street was built. This was a red 
brick building, with shops on Uie lower Soor, oalled College 
Row. 

Although the courts had been removed to East Cambridge in 
1816 the old court-house stood in its place in the Square until 
1841. The Shepard (Congregational) Church held its services in 
it until the new church on the northwest comer of Mount Auburn 
and Holyoke streets was finished. Tradition says that the ladies 
of the congregation wore such large hats at that time that they 
could not pass through the court-house doors without tilting them 
in an undignified fashion. At last the court-house was moved 
away to the northwest comer of Brattle and Palmer streets, where 
it was used as a billiard room, bowling alley and g3'mnasium. 
Part of it still stands there as a portion of Conant & Stockwell's 
provision store. 

The smithy that occupied the triangular lot, or as our grand- 
mothers called it "the heater piece," gave place to a tall building 
of yellow brick, where the municipal oourts were held and Squire 
Benjamin Whitney had his law office. Many other kinds of busi- 
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nesB were carried on there. Behind this building was Greeoleaf's 
express office and ham. He waa not called the expressman but 
was spoken of as the ha^;agema6ter. 

The comer of Boylston Street was called for many years Fai- 
well's Comer. Deacon Levi RirweU kept shop where Wright & Dit- 
son's and J. H. Wyeth Co/s stores now are. Two or three stone 
steps led to the door, and an iron railing kept customers from slip- 
ping in icy weather. If they came to buy china or crockery they 
tamed to the right, if dry goods to the left, where Wright & Dit- 
son's now is. Miss Stone was long the saleswoman, and timid 
children sent on errands always turned to her instead of to the for- 
midable deacon. Levi Farwell and William Brown were made 
deacons of the Fii-st Baptist Church, Cambridgeport, on the same 
day, February 10, 1818. Deacon Brown kept the provision shop 
on the comer of Donster Street where Brock Brothers are now, 
and be did a flourishing business. Between the shops of the two 
deacons was the entrance to Willard Hotel, about where the wait- 
ing room of the Boeton Elevated Railway Company now is. It was 
from this point in the Square that the "Hourly," the omnibus that 
ran to Boston, started, the fare being twenty-five cents. There 
were three lines of coaches, The Old Line, Abel Willard and Mark 
Bills, The New Line, Thomas Steams, and tlie Hunting and 
Tarboy Line. In 184T they were consolidated under the owner- 
ship of Willard, Steams & Kimball, and seven rides from the 
Square to Brattle Street, Boston, were given for one dollar, and 
Cambridge people had a chance to go into town every fifteen 
mintites. 

From 1847 until 1854 Farwell's store was kept by William 
Watriss. John Read also dealt in dry goods at that time and 
Francis E. Saunders was his assistant. In 1848 Saunders went 
into partoersbip with John S. Bates and when Mr. Bates opened 
a store on Main near Essex Street, Cambridgeport, Mr. Saunders 
carried on the business alone. They were tiie first occupants of 
the new store on the east comer of Dimster Street. 

The only milliner in the villus seems to have been Miss Hannah 
Tucker, of Gardiner, Maine, who had her room over Read's store. 
She was also a dressmaker. Between Dunster and Holyoke streete 
there was a small shop with a green door, and a step down. When 
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the door was opened a bell rang, and either Mrs. Experience H^e 
or hex sister, Misa Dana, came forward to get the order. Mrs. Hyde 
was a tailorees and Miss Dana mended gowns and taught embroideiy 
to the little girla Their shop was called a fancy goods store and 
they also sold toys. They lived in a house on the east side of 
Holyoke Street, where the Hasty Pudding Building now stands. 

On the east comer of Dunster Street in 1840 or 1842, Deacon 
William Snow carried on a bakei^', and in 1847 Moore and Adam C. 
Smith took it over. The following year Smith & Kenny (Isaac C. 
Kenny) were the proprietors and remained so until 1852. In 1850 
they removed to the southwest comer of Dunster and Mount 
Auburn streets. In 1853 Smith & Munroe was the name of the 
firm, the following year it was Smith and Wright. Sometime in 
1854 Mr. William Wright assumed sole control and continued the 
bakery until 1895, when it was transferred to his son Hastings D. 
Wright, who sold the business in 1903 to Frederick L. ChurchiU, 
who still carries it on at the old stand. 

There was another baker, Andrew B. Harlow, who lived at the 
comer of Broadway EUid Trowbridge Street, and baked in his own 
house. In 1851 he was college baker and was baking bread for 
the Commons in Umversity Hall, later called Warland's Block. 
He retired from business about 1867 and became toll gatherer on 
the Brookline Bridge, remaining there till the bridge was made 
free. The bakery was given up. 

Perhaps the first man to deal exclusively in fumitare was 
Thomas Russell, who came from Lexington in 1828 and kept shop 
in the brick building with the stone steps, still standing cm Boyl- 
ston Street, 'east side, not far south of Wjeth's store. Later he 
moved to a wooden building which stood next south of the court- 
house. In 1849 tills wooden house was removed to the lower part 
of the Square, between Bow and Linden streets, and the fine new 
building belonging to Mr. Philip Nutting, bo recently pulled 
down to make room for the subway, was built. Here eveiyone 
came to buy medicines from A. H. Ramsey, he having removed 
from Warland's Block near Holyoke Street. There was another 
apothecaty on College Row, but whether he was the direct suc- 
cessor of Parrington, who moved his shop to Green Street, Boston 
in 1804, 1 do not know. His name was William Hill and he seems to 
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have gone ont of bnsmess about 1850. James Cannon, or Kieman, 
was alao a well-known furniture dealer before the middle of the 
centoiy. He was a cabinet-maker and repaired studentfl' furniture. 

One of the oldest stores in the aquara is that of the dealers in 
West India goods, as it was then called, in College Row. Alfred 
Wood and Ortin Hall were the proprietors and the business is still 
carried on at the old stand under the name of Frank P. Merrill Co. 
In 1859 dealers in West India goods came to be known as groceis. 
Josiah N. Marshall kept a similar shop where the post-offlce now 
stands and sold meat as welL He was succeeded hy Thomas H. 
Brewer. Later Ivory P. Estes had a hardware store there. The 
old three-story yellow building had g^ven way to a one-stoiy shop, 
which was pulled down to make room for the post-office. 

Dearing & Gooding carried on a provision store in the Lyceum 
Building and Balch & Tucker at the comer of Mount Auburn and 
Boylston streets, so housekeepers were well looked after, even 
though the market-house was gone. 

Another firm that has carried on business for many years at the 
old stand is the fumitare and upholstery house of Whitney & 
Brackett, later Whitney & Worcester, and now Worcester Bros., in 
Brattle Square. 

I have kept till the last the booksellers. There were two 
establishments and both published, — James Monroe, in the Lyceum 
Building, now occupied by the Harvard Co-operative Society ; and 
the University Book Store, where the Waldorf lunch room now is, at 
the east comer of Hotyoke Street. These shops were the resort of 
the literati of Cambridge, and one could hardly go to the Universi^ 
Book Store in the mormng without meeting some distinguished 
author. John Owen was succeeded by George Nichols aa proprietor 
in 1847, and two years later John Bartlett succeeded him and the 
shop was moved to Farwell's Comer. In 1860 the firm was Sever 
& Francis, tben Charles W. Sever, who removed to between Dunster 
and Holyoke streets where George H. Kent stall keeps up the 
traditions of the University Book Store. 

It is but a step from book sellers to book makers. There were 
always printers in or near Harvard Square aft«r the Glover Press 
ceased to be the only one in the town. The University Printing 
EstabUahment, as it was called in 1847i was carried on by Metcalf, 
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on Holyoke Street, near the Squ&re. Forty persona vere em- 
ployed there at that time and there were ten-horse power steam 
presses which ran constantly during week days. According to 
their advertisement "their arrangement for printing in Greek, 
Hebrew, and Grerman langu^es was unequalled in the Union." 

This is bat a fragmentary account of Harvard Square, and there 
is much to be discovered concerning the history of trade in this 
place. It takes lime to look up records and find out forgotten 
people and events. Sometime a more accurate and detailed 
description of the village may be possible. 
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Owma to the sndden death of the Curator, Clarence Walter Ayer, 
when the Tolume for 1911-1912 vaa in preparation, listing the 
gifts of that year was delayed. The list is printed here, together 
with that of the oniient year, 1912-1913. 



Donor 



October 26, 1911 — October 98, 1913 

Deacrijilion 



Ahssicaii Histooical Sooutt . Annual Meeting (27 and 29tb) 1911 

and 1913 
Amsrican Irish Hibtobioal So- 

ciETr Journal, Vol. XH, 1918 

Amdkews, Frank D Business Men of the City of Hart- 
ford (Connecticut) in tiie Year 
1799 
Thomas W. Braidwood, bom 1818; 
died 190G 
Atbb, CiASKKCE Walter . . . The Cambridge of Eighteen Hun* 
dred and Ninety-six, Ed. by 
Arthur Gilmau 
Class of 1885; Harvard College 
Babhbt, Evbbett Hosheb . . Everett Hosmer Barney, bis Family 
Connections : a Record of his Life 
Work. Comp. by W. F. Adams 
BiasLOw, FRAiias Hill . . . Delectus Seutentiarum Griecanmi, 
ad Usum Tironom accommodatos. 
Cantabrigiffi, Nov. -Aug., 1819 
Photographs (i) of Cambridge 
. Boston Mercantile Journal, Jan.— 
Apr., 1833, Vol. I 
Banker Hill Aurora, Vol. I, Na 48, 

May 8, 1828 
Liberty Day: the 19tJi of April in 
American History. By Arthur K 
Horton. (A Broadside) 
Lowell Joomat, 1829. 
Norfolk Argufl, VoL I, No. 7, July 
20, 1837 
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Donor 

BROOELINE HiSTOBlCAL SoCIBTT . 



Caubbidge HnUANE SOCIETT . 



Chica.00 Histobical Socrarr . 
Dana, Richard Hemrt, 3d . 



Datib, Andrew McFabland 
DuRANT, Mrs. Wiluah B. . 



Destription 
Froceedinge at the Aonnal Meeting 

(10th and 12tb) Jan. 18, 191 1, and 

Jan. 23, 1913 
Bound Volame of Beoords, 1832- 

1910 
MiscellaneooB CorrespoDdence aod 

Papers 
Records of the Traatees, Not. 26, 

1853 
Anoaal Reports, Oct. 31, 1911, and 

Oct. 81, 1912 
The Australian Ballot System of 

Massachoeetts 
Bookplate of Richard Henry Dana, 

(2nd) 
Campaign Circolara (6) connected 

with Col. T. W. Higginson'a 

Campaign for Congress in 1888 
Century and a half : Addresa at Celer 

bratioD of 150th Anniversary of 

Christ Chnrch in Sanders Theatre, 

Oct. 16, 1911 
Facsimile of the Affidavit of Andrew 

Oliver not to enforce the Stamp 

Act, taken before Judge Richard 

Dana, Dec. 17, 1765 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Addresses in Memory of Carl Schiirz, 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Not. 

21, 1906 
Annual Documents of the City of 

Cambridge, 1880-81, 1889, 1893, 

1899-1901, 1903-04, 1906-10. 

13 v. 
Annual Report of the Board of 

Health of the Cit^ of Cambridge, 

1899 
Annoal Report of the Board of Sur- 
vey of the City of Cambridge, 1902 
Annnal Report (22nd) of the Execu- 
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Donor Dtscription 

(DuaAHT, Mbb, WiLLLUi B.) tire Committee of the Cambridge 

Civil Service Beform AsBociatioQ, 
1904 

Annaal Beports of the Cambridge 
Water Board, 1856-98, 1900-01, 
1903, 1905-OG, 1909-10 

Anoual B«port8 of the Charles River 
BasiD Commission (let and 7th), 
1903 and 1909 

Anooal Beports (&th and 9th) of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, 1900 
and 1909 

AnnDal Beports of the Park Depart- 
ment of the City of Cambridge, 
1895, 1897-1901, 1904-05, 1907- 
10 

Argument of Hon. William B. Darant, 
deUvered before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Tax&tiOD, of the Legisla- 
ture, March, 1898 

Doable Taxation in MasfiachusettB. 
By BichaM H. Dana 

Edward H. Hall : an Address. By 
A. S. Garver 

First Parish in Cambridge in the 
Matter of a new Meeting House 

General Plan for Fresh Pond Park. 
(Folded Map) 

Memoir of the Hon. Emory Wash- 
bam. By A, P. Peabody 

B«port ot the Boildiog Committee 
of the First Parish in Cambridge, 
1902 

Beport of the Cambridge Bridge 
Commission, 1909 

Beports of the Directors of the 
Cambridge Water Works, 1857 
and 1861 

Special Acts of the Legislatare of 
Massachusetts in Belation to the 
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Donof Deacrqjtitm 

(DuBAirr, Mrs. Wiluak B.) Water Snppl; of the City of 

Cambridge, 1837-98 
Stony Brook Watershed. (Folded 
Map) 

Edb8, Hembt H Programs, Orders of Exercises, etc. 

(25) 

Episcopal Theological School 

IM Cahbbidgi Library of the Epiacopal Theol<^- 

ical School, Cambridge, Mass. 

GozzALpi, Mrs. Silvio M. dz . An Account of the Occupants of 
the Cooper-Aoatin Hoase, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Historical Socirtt of Berks 

Coosn (Pa.) Transactions, Vol. in,Nos. 1 and 2, 

1912 

Illinois Stats Historical SociKTT Journal, VoL lY, No. 3, 1911 

Indiana Historical Soctett Publications, Vol. IV, No. 9 ; VoL V, 

No6. 1-2, 1911-12 

Lancastbb Codktt (Pa.) Histob- 

ioalSocibtt Papers read, Vol. XV, Nob. 8-9 j 

Vol XVI, No3. 1, 8-10; Vol. 
XVn, Nofl. 1-3, 5-9, Oct.-NoT., 
1911; Jan., Oot.-Dec., 1912; 
Jan. -March, May-Nov., 1913. 

Lbouinbter Historical Socistt Leominster Historical Society,1909- 
10 aud 1910-11 

Library of Congress .... Beport of the Librarian, 1911-12. 
2v. 

Louisiana Historical Societt . Publications, Vols. I-VI, 1895-1912 

LowELi. Hlbtobical Society . Contributions, Vol. I, No. 3, April, 
1913 

Maine Historical Society. . . Proceedings, 1909 

JJasbachdsbtts Historical So- 

ciBTi Order of Exercises for ttie Com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary 
of the Birth of John Milton , at the 
First Church in Boston, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1908 
Proceedings, Vols. XLV-XLVI, 
Oct. 1911-Jane, 1913 
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Donmr 
BIabsachcsetts Ihdian Associa- 
tion, Caubbiogb Branch . . 

Matthews, Albert 

Medpord Historical Socieit 

Middlesex Codsti Historical 

SociETT, Middletowk, Conm. . 

HtssooRi Historical Society . 



New England Historic Genea- 
looical socibtt 



NoBtOK, Miss Sara 



Ohio Statb Archaologioal and 
Historical Societt .... 



Ohio State UNirERairr 



Description 

Historical Sketcli prepared for the 
Twenty-flftb Anniversary, 1911 

Notes on the Maesachasette Uoyal 
CommissioDB, 1681-1775 

HiBtorical Register, Vol. XV, No. 2; 
VoL XVI, April, 1912 and 1913 

Pamphlet, No. d, May, 1911 
Bulletin I of the Department of 

Archffiology, 1913 
CoUections, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1913 

New England Historical and Genea- 
Ic^col Raster, Vols. LXVI, Nos. 
261-263; LXVU, Noe. 265-266, 
Jan.-Joly, 1912, Jan.-April, 1913, 
and two supplementary nnmbers 

Baldwin's Monthly, May, 1882 

Daily Graphic, New York, Monday, 
March 27, 1862 

On the Use of the word " Deua " in 
PlatitUB and Terence, Cambridge, 
1848 

Printed Circular oonttuning Auto- 
graph Signatures of Jared Sparks 
and Andrews Norton 

Review of a Sermon delivered at 
New York, Dec. 7, 1826. By 
William Ellery Channing 

Speech delivered before the Over- 
seers of Harvard College, Feb. 3, 
1825 

Quarterly, Vol. X3, No. 4 ; Vol. XXI, 
No. 4 ; Vol XXn, No8. 1 and 3, 
Oct, 1911, Oct, 1912, Jan. and 
July, 1913 

Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 27, April, 
1913 
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Donor Description 

Oklaboha. HisTOEiCAL SociBTy . Historia, Vol. II, Noa. 8-9 j Vol. TV, 

No9. 2-3, June 15, Sept 15, 1911 ; 

April I, July 1,1918 
Obeoom Histobicai. SociETr. . Qaarterly, Vol XII, No. 2; VoL 

XIII, No8. 2-4 ; Vol. XIV, Ho. 1 , 

Juoe, 1911, Jnno-Dec., 1912, 

March, 1913 

pBMN3TI,TAlfIA SOCIKTT, NeW 

YOBK, N. Y Fifteenth Annual Dinner, 1913 

Pennsylvaiiia Society Year Book, 
1913 

pK^amme of the Fifteenth Annnal 
Dinner, Dec 13, 1913 

Report on William Penn Memorial 
in London. By Bair Ferreo 
Pmi.ADELFEiA McSEuus . . . Annual Reports, 1901-05, 1907-08, 
1910 

Commercial Moaenm, Philadelphia; 
its Hietory and Development 
Sbodb Island IIistobical So- 
ciETT Proceedings, 1911—18 

The Sea!, the Anne, and the Flag of 

Rhode Island. By H. M. Chapin 

Sadndbbs, Miss Cabrib H. . Bloody Butchery by the British 

Troops; or, the Runaway Fight 

of the R^ulars. (Broadside) 

Boston, 1630-1880, Sept 17, 1880 

Boston Gazette and Country Jour- 
nal, Monday, March 12, 1770, 
No. 779. (Reprint) 

Boston News-letter from Monday, 
April 17, to Monday, April 24, 
170i. (Reprint) 

Bunker Hill Centennial, 1775-1875, 
June 17, 1875 

Cambridge Chronicle, Vols. XXni- 
XXIV, 1868 and 1869 

Independent Chronicle and the 
Universal Advertiser, Jan. 1, 
1784 
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Sadkdzbs, Misa Mabt BL 



Sbaro:t Historical Societt . 
Sheldon, Mrs. Gbobge . . 



DeaoripHon 
New-England Weekly Jonnial, Mon- 
day, Aprils, 1728 
New York MorniDg Fost, Friday, 
Nov. 7, 1783, VoL III, Na 

11 
Services commemoratiTe of the late 
Frofeeaor Simon Greenleaf. (Pro- 
gramme) 
Te greate Centennial, 1776-1876 
Order of Exercises on Occasion of 
Raising the Flag at Camp Came- 
ron, North Cambridge, June 28, 
1861 
Publications, No. 6, Jan., 1910 
John Sheldon and the old Indian 
Honse Homestead. By J. Arms 
Sheldon 
Walter Titus Avery. By J. Arms 
Sheldon 
SsoTHSoniAii Institution, Wash- 
DioTON, D. C University of Toronto Studies, Re- 
view of Historical Pnblicationa 
relating to Canada, VoL XVI- 
XVn, 1911-12 
Socnm OF Pbnnsixtania Wombn 

IN Nbw York First Anonal Dinner, 191S 

State Historical Society or 

Missouri Biennial Keport (6tb) for the Two 

Years ending Deo. 31 , I9I2 
Circulars, Noe. 11 and 14 
Missonri Historical Review, Vol. VI, 
No. 1; VoL VII, Oct, 1911, Oct, 
1912-Jaly, 191S 
Teelb, Mrs. Frank H. . . . Framed Photograph of the Bust on 
Grave of Mr. Ellas Howe 
Sewing Machine. One of the first 
six made by the great Inventor, 
Elias Howe 



TJkiversitt of Vebmokt AMD State 
Aoricdltural College . . 



Catalogue, 1911-12 
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Donor Description 

ViKcmiA HiBTOEiCAL SoaKTT Vii^nia Magazine of History and 

Biography, Vol. XXI, Nos. 1 and 
4, Jan. and Oct, 1913 
VraorNiA Stam LmBAftT . . . Bulletin, Vol. VI, Nos. 1-4, 1913 
WiLLARD, Mi8B Sdsanhi. . . . ModeTD Idcas in the Middle Ages. 
By Kuno Francke 
Massacbaeetts Historical Society, 
Proceedings, May-June, 1912 
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The (Higinal obituary sketchea mre on file is the Sooiefy's aTobives. 

Clasbnce Walt£b Aieb, Librarian of tlie Cambridge Public Library 
since 1904, died enddeiUy of angina pectoria at bis home in Cambridge 
on April 12, 1913. He was the sod of Walter and Abbie West 
(Stevens) Ayer, and was bom at Haverhill, May 29, 1862. He pre- 
pared for CoU^;e at the Haverhill High School, entered Harvard in 
1881, porsoed the full four-year coarse, and graduated with the Class of 
1885. He waa fond of mnsic, and in College was a member of the 
Pierian Sodality, the College Choir, and the Brass Band. He was 
Chorister on Class Day, wrote the music for the Gass Song, and was a 
member of the Pi Eta Society. Later he was a member of the Harvard 
Musical and Graduate Clnbs, and of the Alumni Chorus. He spent eleven 
years in teaching and tutoring at Ashland, at Dummer Academy, and at 
Cambridge, and as an assistant in the English Department at Harvard. 
He combined with this graduate studies in English and related lan- 
guages. His final years of teaching were from 1892 to 1895, one year 
as acting professor of English at Wittenbeig College, Ohio, then at the 
College for Women of Western Reserve University, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and at the Volkmann School, Boston. In 1896 he began his life 
career as a librarian, first as an assistant in the Harvard College 
Library, then for six years at the head of the Brockton Pablic Library, 
and finally for nine years at the head of the Cambridge Pablic Library, 
succeeding W. L. B. Gifford, H. C. 1884, He had read many papers 
on library eabjects, and collaborated with W. J. Bolfe in the '^History 
of the Cambridge Public Library," 1908. His paper on the "Shelf 
Classification of Music" was antJioritative on that subject. He was 
vice-president and president of the Massachnsetts Library Club, curator 
of the Cambridge Historical Society, a director of the Cambridge Social 
Union, and a member of the Harvard Musical Association, and of the 
New England Historic-Genealc^cal Society. On October 1, 1902, he 
married Grace Stanwood Blackwell, of Brockton, who, with two small 
sons, snrvives. The funeral at Christ Church, Cambridge, was attended 
by librarians, city officials, library workers, members of tiie Class, 
neighbors, and others. Burial was at Sagamore. 
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Mabt Goes, Dean of Raddiffe College, was bom Id Worcester, March 
24, 1861 , the daughter of Aary Gates and Luc; Gibson (Wyman) Coes. 
Her eariy edacation she got first at the public schools of Worcester, after- 
ward at Oread CoU^jiate Instittite in the same city. She travelled abroad, 
lived for a time in the South, came back to Worcester, and, throogh the 
influence of Miss Abby Leacti, now a professor in Vassar College, pre- 
pared herself at the Worcester High School for the Harrard Annex, now 
Radcliffe College. She took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1887, 
and, in the following year, entered tlie office of Badcliffe CoH^e as assiB- 
tant to Mr. Artliur Gilman, at that time the Secretary and principal ex- 
ecutive officer. In 1697 she received tlie degree of Master of Arts for 
work in History and English. Meantime she had held various college 
offices. She became Assistant Secretary in 1890, Secretary in 1894, 
Associate nominated by tlie Alumnee in 1894, permanent Associate in 
1904, Secretary to the Council in 1903, Member of the Coiincil in 1906. 
Od the resignation of Miss Irwin, she became Acting Dean, and, 
aft£r one year in that capacity, was made Dean in June, 1910. She 
died on August 16, 1913. All her property, except a few small 
personal bequests, she bequeathed to BadcliSe College. 

William Fbedebick Cornb, of Cambridge, the son of Adolphus M. 
and Elizabeth Sarah (Dnmbreck) Come, was born October 14, 1843, in 
Genoa, Italy, where bis father was then engaged in business, and died 
in Cambridge, after a long illness, October 22, 1912, His father (the 
son of Martin and Esperance Come) was from Sweden, though origi- 
nally of old Dutch stock, a man of brilliant mind, wide learning, and 
many accomplishments, — master of ten modem langnages, with a read- 
ing knowledge of Latin. His mother (the danghter of William and 
Sarah (Kcltie) Dumbreok, of Craiglockhart, Colinton, a beautiful sub- 
urb of Edinbui^h, Scotland) was of a family connected by the closest 
ties of friendship and marriage with that of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
One of her brothers was an eminent physician in Edinburgh ; another, 
a talented painter, died young in Kew Zealand. In 1842 she was 
married to Mr, Cornc. After a brief residence in Italy they removed 
to America, while tbeir first child William was still an infant, and 
settled in New York, where the subject of this notice received his 
education. He desired very much to go to collie, his tastes being lit- 
erary and artistic rather than commercial But receiving an unusnally 
favorable offer to go into business with the banking house of Ward, 
Campbell, and Company, he decided to accept it, and remained with 
them until the firm was dissolved. He was a member of the Stock Ex- 
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duiDge in New Yoik. Later, after a few years spent in Indianapolis, 
be came to Boston aboat 1876 to be treasurer of &e Blake Hose Co., 
and snbseqaeatly established himself there as a commission merchant 
and an importer of fibres and especially of paper stock, a business in 
which he continaed till his death. In nddilioa to his regular duties he 
found time for many varied pursuits and interests. He secured patents 
for several inTentiona and in early manhood stadied civil engineering. 
He loved good books and read extensively. Athletic and active, he 
was an expert swimmer, oarsman, and yachtsman, and a charter mem- 
ber of the Nassau Boat Club of New York. In Cambridge, he was 
a member of the Colonial Club and the Gfood Government League. 
By inheritance and temperament, he was artistic. He was a skilfol 
draughtsman, and snccessfully cultivated the arte of painting (princi- 
pally of marine subjects), phott^raphy, wood carving, and metal work. 
He exhibited with credit at various exhibitions at home and abroad. 
At Paris he received a medal for a photograph, a copy of which was re- 
quested for the Royal Art School of Vienna. He was a member of 
tiie Cambridge Photographic Clnb, of the Boston Society of Arte and 
Crafte, and of the Copley Sociel^ — of which he was for a time treas- 
urer and for many years on the Board of Governors, and to which be 
rendered valuable services in its financial difficulties. Mr. Corne was 
unmarried, and for many years bad made his home in Cambridge with 
two siBtere, both gifted like himself with artistic talent. His younger 
brother, Louis A. Come, to whom he filled the place of father as well 
as brotber, is now Director of Music at the University of WisconBio, 
an organist and composer of much ability ; and a married sister, also 
musical, resides in Washington. Mr. Come was a man of strong char- 
acter, scropnlonsly honest, a true gentieman with a touch of the man- 
ners of the old school, chivalrous, considerate, modest, a genial com- 
panion, a loyal friend, a devoted brother, a good citizen, thoroughly 
Americtm in his feelings. His long illness was borne with quiet and 
characteristic patience and courage. 

Welluh Pitt Pseble Longfellow died at East Glonceeter, Mass., 
OQ Augusts, 1913. He wasbominPortiEuid, Me., October 2S, 1836, the 
eon of Stephen and Mariamie (Preble) Longfellow. After his graduation 
at Harvard in 1855 be lived in Louisville, Ey., with bis mother and fam- 
ily, bat returned East in about a year, and was engaged in teaching, until 
the automn of 1857, when be entered the Lawrence Scientific School. 
He took hie S.B. in 1859 »umma cum laude, becoming a proctor, and 
engaged in private teaching. In April, 1860, be began the practice of 
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his profeaeion in Boston. He was professor of architecture in the InsU- 
tute of Technology, (1881-82,) and, for over two years, was assiBtant 
architect to the Treasury Department in Washington (1869-72). 
He belonged to several professional societies, at home and abroad, and 
was the first editor of The American Architeet. He was chairman of 
the Architectural Section of Judges of the Chicago Exposition in 1893, 
and was long a highly valued member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Boston Mnseum of Fine Arts. An accomplished mathematician, he was 
much attracted by the mathematics involved iu architecture. He inclined 
always to the literary side, rather than to the practice of tliat profession. 
He was the author of the " Cyclopaedia of Architectore in Italy, Greece, 
and the Levant," 1895. Bis essays, published under the title " The 
Column and the Arch," 1899, and his books on " Applied PerspectiTe," 
flllOOl, and "The Greek Vase," and his Dictionary of Architecture, 
became standard works. But be used to say that the topics which at- 
tracted him most, intercBted the public little. In 1870 he married Miss 
Emily Daniell the daughter of Otis Daniell, of BoBton. Mr. Longfellow 
lived iu Cambridge, but spent much time in Europe. He was an ac- 
complished musician, etched with skill, and, in later years, enjoyed 
taking photographic portrtuts. A good sailor, he used to cruise along 
the coast of Maine in his little yacht His knowledge of art, and 
his fine literary tast«, made him a favorite writer of articles in the 
Naiion. 

WiLUAM HopKiHB TiLLiKGHAST wa3 bom March 20, 1854, in New 
Bedford, Mass., the son of Nicholas and Euby H (Potter) Tillinghast, 
and died in Cambridge, August 22, 1913. His father was bom in 1804, 
entered West Point Academy in 1820, graduated in 1824, and served 
either as an instructor at West Point or as an officer in advancing 
grades up to captain until 1836. He then became a teacher and taught 
privately and in the Normal School at Barre. He became principal of 
the Normal School at Bridgewater, in 1840, and retired a few years be- 
fore his death in 1856. The son, shortly after his birth, was taken to 
Bridgewater; but after the death of bis parents he went to live with bis 
uncle, William James Potter, H. C, 1854, at New Bedford, where he 
stayed until he entered College. He was educated in private sohoola 
and at the Friends Academy in New Bedford up to 1872 ; then he went 
to Adams Academy, Quincy, under Prof. William Dimmock. As a pre- 
liminary to his BubBcquent work in the College Library, he notes that at 
the i^e of 14 he was a co-editor of a magazine which attained a circula- 
tion of twelve copies and lived a year and a half upon an annual sub- 
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BcriptioD of 25 cents. In College he wrote more or lees tor the College 
papers and became a member of the Phi Beta Eappa. He was brought 
np a Quaker, and sabsequently became a liberal Unitarian. He was a 
hard Btndent daring hia college life, and his main relaxations were walking 
and attending the theatre, and he speaks of hie many pleasant hours of 
reading, writing, and attendance at varions athletic sports as a Bpectator. 
He graduated A. B. at Harvard in 1877. In July, 1878, he matricnlated 
at the University of Berlin, where he spent two winters, passing the 
gammers in travel Beturning to Cambridge in 1880, he took charge in 
March, 1882, of the ordering department of the Harvard College Li- 
brary, and in November, X887, he was appointed an asaistant librarian, 
and retained that position the rest of bia life. In 1998, upon the res- 
ignation of W. C. Laae, he became sole assistant librarian, and took 
cha^e of the catalogue department. 

His publications are: In 1881, in the Univeraity £iiUetin, "The 
Historical Hydrography of the Handkerchief Shoal in the Bahamas ; " in 
1884, anenlaiged translation of Carl Fltitz's "AnszngderGeschichte," 
under tiie tide "Epitome of Ancient, Mediieval, and Modem History," 
a work which bas gone through many editions ; 1886, "A Bundle of Sta- 
tUticfl relating to the Gradaates of Harvard Collie, gathered for the 
250tli ftuniversary, Nov. 5-8, 1886;" 1889, "The Geographical Knowl- 
edge of the Aucients, considered in relation to the Discovery of America," 
in Vol. 1 of Justin Winsor's' ' ' Narrative and Critical History of America." 
Under official duties he compiled a five year " List of the Publications of 
Harvard Universi^ and its officers," in 1885 ; annual list from 1886 to 
1892. From 1885 to 1895, he was in chaise of the snccessive necrology 
lists published in the Harvard Graduates' Magazine, and the daily 
papers. In 1885, 1890, 1895, and 1910, he edited the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, the second of these being the first to be issued in English ; 
in 1891, as Biblit^aphical Contribution No. 42, "The Orators and Poets 
of Phi Beta Eappa, Alpha of Masaa^nsetts." In 1891 he edited the 
catalogue of the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. In 1905 he edited 
as Bibli<^aphical Contribution No. 96 a <'CataI<^e of English and 
American Chap-books and Broadsides in Harvard College Library." He 
was a member of the University Club of Boston, the American Historical 
Association, the American Library Association, the Harvard Camera 
Club, and the Harvard Union. He was secretary of the Massacfaasetts 
Library Club, 189&'97, and president, 1898-99. In 1892 and 1895, he 
was a delegate from the Harvard Chapter of Pbi Beta Kappa to the meet- 
ing of the National Council at Saratt^a. The winter of 1904r-05 he spent 
in Europe on a leave of absence — the only " Sabbatical year" he in- 
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dalged in clariDg the SI years he served the College. He was manied 
December 8, 1880, at New York, to Grace, daughter of William Lyman 
and Emily (Ford) Akin, who snrrives him. He leaves a daughter, Ruby, 
and a son, Harold Mortou. 

Thornton Habsqall Wabe died on December 28, at his home, 1572 
Masaachusette Avenue, Cambridge, of heart diseafie, after a few days' 
illness. He was born in Fitchbnrg, April 27, 1866, the son of Thornton 
Kirkland Ware (H. G. 1842) and of Lucy A. A. UarehalL His grand- 
father was Prof. Henry Ware, Sr. (H. C. 1785). He was defonned 
physically from birth, and daring youth was confined to the honee by 
hip dieesBe and spinal trouble. He was never strong enough to attend 
school, but studied with private tutors in Fitchbui^ and later in Cam- 
bridge. In 1895 he entered Harvard College as a special student, and 
with an intemiption of one year, was a special student in the College 
until the fall of 1902, when he was admitted in regular standing to the 
Senior class (1903). He took hia A.B. degree iu 1903, and received 
honorable mention in English and Economics. He won a *' Harvard 
College" scholarship in 1902-03, and in 1903 was elected a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Aside from his college work. Ware's 
chief interest was in play-writing. He stadied under Prof. G. P. 
Baker of Harvard, and during his college course wrote four plays which 
were performed by amateur companies in Fitchburg and Cambridge. 
One of these, "The Revolving Wedge," was published by W. H. Baker 
& Co. of Boston, in their series of plays, and wsa performed by numer- 
ous companies. After graduation, Ware continued his dramatJc studies 
with Professor Baker, and became actively interested both as actor and 
manager in the Cambridge Dramatic Club, of which he was secretary at 
the time of his death. He tried active business with his nephew, G. L. 
Ware (H. C. 1907), a Boston broker, during 1908-9, bnt his health was 
not strong enough to allow him to continue. He was much interested in 
philanthropic work, especially in connection with the Unitarian Church 
and Associated Charities in Cambridge, and was a visitor for the Home 
Savings Society. "He was a loyal and quietly enthusiastic attendant at 
all class reanioDS," says his Class Secretary, from whom this sketch is 
borrowed, " and his familiar form, as he placidly kept up with the pro- 
cession, will be greatly missed." 
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OFFICEKS OF THE SOCIETY 

1912-1913 

President Richabd Hbnsy Daha 

Andkew McFarland Datis 
Vice-Presidents .... Archibald Murray Howb 
William Roscob Thayeb 

Secretary Albert Harbison Hall 

Curator Clarence Walter Atbb 

Treasurer Henry Herbert Edes 

The Council 

Richard Henry Dana Andrew McFarland Davis 

Archibald Murray Howe William Roscoe Thayer 

Albebt Harrison Hall Clarence Walter Aybb 

HsNBr Hebbbbt Edes Hollis Russell Bailey 
Samuel Francis Batcheldeb Feane Gaylord Gooe 

Maby Isabella Gozzaldi William CooLiDaE Lane 

Alice Mary Longfellow 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE COUNCIL 

1912-1913 

On the Early Boada and Topography of Ccanbridge. 

Stkfbeh Pabchaxj, Sharplks, Edward Johm Bbanpoit, 

Edward RnasKU. Cooswxix. 

On the Collection ofAutoffmph Letters of Diitin^ished CUixetu of 

Cambridge. 

Albert Bdshxell Hart, Willuh Coolidob Lamb, 

ExiTBT Hebbbrt Edbs. 

On Sketehe* of N^oted CUixena of Cambridge. 

Mart Isabblla Gozealdi, Edward Russbll Coobwzu, 

Saudbl Fbamois Batchbldbr. 

On the Collection and Preservation of Printed and Manuscript Material. 

WiLUAM Cooudqb Lanx, Clabbmcb Waitbb Atxb, 

EDwm Blaisdbu, Bai^ 

Of Ptdilication. 

Ci-AXBRCK Walter Atbb, Wiluah Coolidob Lah^ 

Hbkrt Herbkbt Edeb. 

On Memoirs of Deceased Members. 
WnjJAH BoscOB Thatxr, Hollis BuasELL Bailbt. 

On the Collection of Oral Tradition and Early Letters and other 

Documents of Citizens of Cambridge, 

Mart Isabeu^ Gozzauii, 

Marsarbt Jonxs Bradbcbt, Gbacb Owzn Scitddbr, 

Elizabbtb Ellbrt Dana, Gborob Gbibr Wrioht, 

Mart Helen Dbane, SugAmiA Willasd. 

To Audit the Accounts of the TVeaeurer. 
Andbew McFaklakd Satib. 

On the LongfeHovo Centenary Medal JVtw, 

Wiluah Roscob Thatbb, 

Edwakd BAMae Dbbv, Clarence Walteb Atce. 
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REGULAR MEMBERS 

1912-1913 



Abbot, 
Allen, 
Allen, 
Allen, 
Allen, 
Altjso 
Aobot, 
Aubdj, 
•Atbr, 



Mabion Stanlbt 
Flora Viola 
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OSCAB FATETni 
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Helen Warner 
Margaret Harrib 
Clarence Walter 



Bailbt, Hollib Kussell 
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Bgale, Joseph Henbt 
Bell, Stouohton 
BiQELow, Francis Hill 
BlQELOW, Meltille Madison 
Bill, Cabolinb Eliza. 
^.AEit, Jaicbs Henrt 
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Blodqett, Warren Kendall 
Bradburt, Maroarbt Jones 
Brandon, Edward John 
Bbock, Adah Leila Cohe 

BuLFDfCH, ElXEN SUSAN 

Bumstead, Josepbine Free- 



•CoRNB, William Fbedeeick 

Cox, GUOBGE HOWLAND 

Cbandon, Edwin Sanford 
Crothers, Samuel McChord 

DALLtHQBS, William Wilbbb- 

FORCB 

Dana, E^dith Lonqfellow 
Dana, Elizabeth Ellebt 
Dana, Richard Henrt 
Davis, Andrew McFarland 
Deane, Georqe Clement 
Deane, Mart Helen 
Deans, Walter 
Dbvbns, Mart 
Dodge, Edward Shebuan 
Drew, Edward Banos 
Drinewater, Arthur 
Dunbar, William Harrison 

Edeb, Gbacb Williamson 
Edeb, Henrt Herbert 
EIliot, Charles William 
Eliot, Gbacb Hopkinbon 
Eliot, Samuel Atkins 
Ellis, Helen Peirce 

EVARTS, PrESCOTT 



Cabbdth, Chablbs Thbodorb Farlow, Lilian HoRsroRo 



Cabt, Emma Fobbes 
Clark, Euzabitth Hodqes 
*CoEs, Mabt 

Cogswell, Edwabo Russell 
Cook, Fbank Gatlord 



Fbnn, William Wallace 
Fbsbbndeh, Marion Brown 
Fiseb, EJthel 
Fobbbb, Edwabo Waldo 
Ford, Wobthington Chauncet 
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Foster, Francis Apthoep 
Fowler, Feamces' 
Fox, Jabbz 

FOICROFT, FeANI 

Gamwbll, Edward Feancis 
Goodwin, Auslia Mackat 
GozzALDi, Mart Isabella 
Gray, Anna Lyman 
Gray, John Chipkan 
Gbozibr, EIdwin Atkins 

Hale, Edwin Blaisdell 
Hall, Albert Harrison 
Hakbis, Eliz ab eth 
Hart, Albert Bushnell 
Hayes, William Allen 
Hodoes, Georqe 
HoppiN, Eliza Mason 

HORSFOBD, KaTBABINB 

Houghton, Alberta Manning 
Houghton, E^jzabeth Harris 
Houghton, Rosbbybs Gilman 
Howe, Archibald Murray 
Howe, Abria Sasoent Dix- 

WELL 

Howe, Claba 
Hubbard, Phiniias 

Irwin, Agnes 

Kellneb, Maximilian Lindsay 
Kendall, George Frederick 
Kershaw, Justine Houghton 
Kiebnan, Thomas J 

Lane, William Coolidob 
LEAvrrr, Erasmus Darwin 
Longfellow, Auce Mary 
•Longfellow, William Pitt 

Preble 
Lonostreth, Mary Ouveb 
Lowell, Abbott Lawrence 



Marcou, Philippe Belknap 
McDuppib, John 
McIntdbb, Charles John 
McKbnzie, Alexander 
Melledge, Robert Job 
Merrdcan, Dorothea Foote 
Merbiman, Roger Bioelow 
Mitchell, Emma Maru 
MoBisoN, Anne Theresa 
MoRisoN, Robert Swain 
MuNBOE, EuHA Frances 
Myebs, James Jeffebson 

Norton, Grace 
Norton, Maboabet 
Notes, James Atkins 

Paine, Jambs Leonard 
Paine, Mary Woolson 
Parker, Henry Ainsworth 
Parsons, Caroline Louisa 
Perbin, Franklin 
Pickering, Anna Atwood 
Pickbrinq, Edward Charles 
Pickering, William Henry 
Poor, Clarence Harold 
Potter, Alfred Claohobm 
PuoH, James Thomas 

Rand, Harry Seaton 
Read, John 
Read, William 
Reid, William Bebnabd 
Reabdon, B^dmund 
Robinson, Fbed Norris 
Ropes, Jabies Haedy 
Runklb, John Cornelius 

Saunders, Carrie HuNTmo- 

TON 

Saundebs, Herbebt Alden 
Sawteb, Georqe AuouaruB 
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SiWTEB, Georqi: Carlbton 
ScuDDEH, Grace Owen 
Shahples, Stephen Paschall 
Stearns, GENEVtEVE 
Stone, Wnxuu Eben 
Stohbb, SAaAH Pbancis 
Swam, Caroline Tiffant 
SwAiH, Joseph SsmNEB 

ToATSB, William Robcoe 
Tqorp, Joseph Gilbert 
TicKNOB, Florence 
Ticenob, Thomas Baldwin 
*Tillinghast, William Hop- 
kins 
ToppAN, Sarah Moodt 

Walcott, Anna Morrill 
Walcott, Robert 



•Ware, Thohmton Marshall 
Washburn, Henrt Bradford 
Wesselhoeft, Mart Leavitt 
Wesselhoeft, Walter 
White, Alice Maud 
White, Mobbs Perkins 
WnmEMOBE, Isabella Stew- 

ABT 

WmTTEuoRE, William Rich- 
ardson 
WiLLARD, Susanna 
Williams, Ouve Swan 
WiNLocK, Mart Peyton 
WoacESTER, Sabah Aucb 
Wbiqht, Gbobqe Grieb 
Wtman, Mabt Mobrill 
Wyman, Morrill 

Yebxa, Henbt Detbicx 



ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Barker, John Hebbbbt Felton, Eunice Whitne' 

Cabteb, Chables Mobland Fahlbt 

DuBRELL, Habold Claree LBVERETr, Geobgb Vasueb 

LovEBDja, Ebnest 



HONORARY MEMBERS 



Choate, Joseph Hodges Howeli^, William Dean 

Rhodes, James Fobd 
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BY-LAWS 

I. COBFOBATE NaUE. 

THE name of this corporation shall be " The Cahbbidob Hib- 
TOBICAL SoCIBtr." 

II. Object. 

The corporation is constitated for the parpose of collecting and pre- 
serving Books, Manuscripts, and other Memorials, of procariDg the 
publication and dietribution of the same, and generally of promoting 
interest and research, in relation to the history of Cambridge in said 
Commonwealth. 

III. Kequiab Hembebship. 

Any resident of the City of Cambridge, Massachusetts, shall be 
eligible for regnlar membership in this Society. Nominations for sacb 
membership shall be made in writing to any member of the Council, and 
ttie persons so nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Council 
by a vote of two-tbirds of the members present and voting. PersoDs so 
elected shall become members upon eigning the By-Laws and paying 
the fees therein prescribed. 

IT. Limit op Requx-ab Meubebship. 
The regnlar membership of this Society shall be limited to two 
hundred. 

T. HoNORABT Membership. 
Any person, nominated by the Council, may be elected an honorary 
member at any meeting of the Society by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting. Honorary members shall be exempt from 
paying any fees, shall not be eligible for office, and shall have no 
Interest in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 

VI. Associate Membebship. 

Any person not a resident, but either a native, or formerly a resident 

for at least five years, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, shall be eligible to 
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asBOciste membership in the Society. Nominations (or snch member^ 
ahip shall be made in writing to any member of the Council, and the 
persons so nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Coaucil by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members present and TOting. Associate 
members sbali be liable for an annnal assessment of two dollars each, 
payable in advance at tlie Annual Meeting, but shall be liable for no 
other fees or asBessmeDts, and shall not be eligible for office and shall 
have no interest in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 



VII. Seal. 

The Seal of the Society shall be : Within & circle bearing the name ot 
the Society and the date, 1905, a shield bearing a representation of the 
Daye Printing Press and crest of two books surmounted by a Greek 
lamp, with a representation of Massachusetts Hall on the dexter and a 
representation of the fourth meeting-house of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge on the siuiBter, and, underneath, a scroll bearkig the words 
Sctii^a Manent. 

VIII. Officers. 
The officers of this corporation shall be a Council of thirteen members, 
having the powers of directors, elected by the Society, and a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary with the powers of Clerk, a Treas- 
urer, and a Curator, elected out of the Council by the Society. All the 
above officers shall be chosen by ballot at the Annnal Meeting, and 
shall hold office for the t«rm of one year and nntil their successors shall 
be elected and qoaliSed. The Council shall have power to fill all 
vacancies. 

IX. President and Vicb-Peesident. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the Society and shall be 

Chairman of the Council. In case of the death, absence, or incapacity 

of the President, his powers shall be exercised by the Vice-Presidents, 

respectively, in the order of their election. 

X, Secsetabt. 

The Secretary ehall keep the records and conduct the correspondence 
of the Society and of the Council. He shall give to each member of the 
Society written notice of its meetings. He shall also present a written 
report of the year at each Annual Meeting. 
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XL TEEABtFEEE. 
The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds and securities, and shall 
keep in proper books the accounts, of the corporation. He shall receive 
and collect all feea and other dues owing to it, and all doDations and 
testamentary gifts made to it. He shall make all investments and die- 
bursements of its fnndB, but only with the approval of the CounciL 
He shall give the Society a bond, in amount and with sureties satisfac- 
tory to the Council, conditioned for the proper performance of his 
duties. He shall make a written report at each Annual Meeting. Such 
report shall be audited prior to the Annual Meeting by one or more 
auditors appointed by the Council. 

XTT. CCRATOE. 
The Curator shall have charge, under the direction of the Council, of 
all Books, Manuscripts, and otjier Memorials of the Society, except the 
recoida and books kept hy the Secretary and Treasurer. He shall pre- 
sent a written report at each Annual Meeting. 

XIII. COONCIL. 

The Council shall have the general management of the property and 
affairs of the Society, shall arrange for its meetings, and shall present 
for election from time to time the names of persons deemed qualified for 
honorary membership. The Council shall present a written report of 
the year at each Annual Meeting. 

XIV. MBETINOa. 

The Annual Meeting shall be held on the fourth Tuesday in October 
in each year. Other regular meetings shall be held on the fourth Tues- 
days of January, and April of each year, unless the President otherwise 
directs. Spec^ meetings may be called by the President or by the 
Council. 

XV. Qdordm. 

At meetings of the Society ten members, and at meetings of the 
Council four members, shall constitute a quorum. 

XVI. Fkes. 

The fee of Initiation shall be two dollarB. There shall also be an 

anooal aseeBament of three dollars, payable in advance at the Annual 
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Meeting ; bat any B«gulaj: Member shall be exempted from the annual 
payment if at any tjme after bis admissioa be shall pay into the 
Treasury Fifty Dollars in addition to his previous payments ; and any 
Associate Memtrer shall be similarly exempted on payment of Twenl^- 
five Dollars. All commotations shall be and remain permanently 
fonded, the interest only to be used for current expenses. 

XVII. EESIQilATION OF MEMBEHflHIP. 

All resignations of membership must bo in writing, provided, how- 
ever, that failare to pay the annual assessment within six months after 
the Annual Meeting may, in the discretion of the Council, be considered 
a resignation of membership. 

XVIII. Amendment op Br-IiAwg. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a rote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, provided that the substance 
of the proposed amendment shall have been inserted in the call tor ench 
meeting. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

or 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



THE THIRTIETH MEETING 

THE Thirtieth MEETraa of The Cambbidgb Historical 
SociETT was held on the 27th day of January, 1914, 
at eight o'clock in the evening, in Room J, Emerson Hall, 
Harvard University. 

The President, Richard Henrt Dana, presided. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mrs. BIast Isabella Gozzaldi read " Some Letters from 
Tory Bow" with introductory remarks in regard to the 
correspondents. 

LETTERS TO MRS. WILLIAM JENKS, 1806-1818 

Mant membets of this Society remember the old house that 
stood where St. John's Memorial Chapel now stands, at tlie eastern 
end of " Toiy Row," just where that part of the old highway to 
Watertown, now Brattle Street, turned westward. More still re- 
member the thick low wall of great whitewashed stones along the 
top of which ran a path, shaded by tall lilacs and always kept well 
worn by children's feet The bouse behind the wall was painted 
white with green blinds ; a piazza was on the west side, facing a 
driveway from the road to the bam. At tibe beginning of the cine- 
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teenth c«ntuiy there were " painted hangings " in Gia low-atadded 
best room and quaint old Duteh tilee around tlie great fireplaces. 

At that time the house had been in tbe possession of the Hill 
family for a hundred years, for Abraham Hill bought it of Rev. 
Thomas Bloweis of Beverly in 1711 and brought hare his bride, 
Prudence Hancock, daughter of Nathaniel Hancock, Sd, in 1718. 
(She was the niece of Bishop Hancock, who was grandfather of 
John the Signer.) The Hills had eleven children; one daughter 
married Benjamin Eustds and was the mother of Governor William 
Eustis, who was bom in thia house in 1758. The following year 
Abraham Hill died, and his son Aaron married Susanna Tainter of 
Watertown and became the owner of the house. He followed his 
father's trade of mason and was a maji greatly respected, deacon of 
the First Church, selectman and patriot during the troublous times 
of the Revolution. It was he who was chosen at the March Town 
Meeting in 1776 to ask General Washington what lands would be 
needed for the soldiers the coming year ; before the month was out 
Boston was evacuated and the army was gone. In 1792 Deacon 
Hill and his wife died of the dreaded smallpox, just two weeks 
apart, and the house came to tiieir son Dr. Aaron Hill, Jr. He had 
graduated at Harvard in 1776 and gone at once into the Conti- 
nental army. He served for eighteen months and then went to 
Portsmouth, where he studied medicine under Dr. Brackett He 
went to sea as surgeon and was twice taken prisoner. He married 
Harriet Qnincy, daughter of the refugee Solicitor-General, and at 
the time these letters began was living with his wife and children 
and his sister Susanna in the old house. He was a man of much 
importance — selectman twelve years, town clerk eight yeara. Sena- 
tor nine years. Representative five years, and member of the Council 
four years. Susanna, the writer of the letters, was born in 1760 ; 
so she was fifteen years old when the Revolution broke out and 
forty-six when she began to write to her friend Mrs. Jeoks. In 
1808 Dr. Hill was made postmaster of Boston and the fdlowiog 
June moved into Town. He held ofEce about twenty years, but 
returned to live here, where his sister died in May, and he in 
Kovember, 1830. His children Sophia and Harriet were young 
ladies in society in 1806; they are liie girls often spoken of in the 
letters. Hannah Biackett, Anna, and Susanna were children. In 
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1838 Hannah married Wtllaid PhilKps, Esq., but died four yean 
later, and he then maiiied her older sister Harriet The youngest 
child, Susanna, married Paymaster John P. Todd of the Navy and 
was the last owner of the house. It was torn down a few months 
after her death in 1869. 

The nearest neighhras of the Hills were the Fosters, the Ciaigies, 
and the Masons. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Graigie, with Mrs. 
Craigie's mother, Mis. Shaw, were living in the "Headquarters 
House," built by the younger John VassalL Between the houses 
lay the Craves' garden and greenhouses, and back from the street 
the gardener's house. The Masons lived on Mason Street, about 
where Agassiz House now stands. Opposite the Hills, in the 
" old " Vassall house, lived Mrs. Bossenger Foster, who was Eliza- 
beth Craigie, with her six sons — Bossenger (H. C. 1787), Andrew 
(H. C. 1800), John (H. C. 1802), Thomas (H. C. 1805), James (H. C. 
1806), George, and one daughter, Maiy Craigie, who died 18 Febru- 
ary, 1811. An older daughter, Elizabeth, had married the Hon. 
Samuel Haven and lived in Dedham. The old house looked much 
as it does now, except that the western wing was longer, and it was 
twenty feet further back from the street In front was a brick 
vraH, on top of which two boards were placed like an inverted V, 
and behind which was an acacia hedge. The grounds reached to 
the Charles River, and were filled with rare fruit trees and old- 
fashioned flowers in box-bordered beds. 

Now, having given the surroundings of the Hill bouse, I must 
ask you to oome with me to the other end of Tory Row where it 
passes Elmwood, then occupied by Elbridge Gerry, and turns 
towards the river. Here must have been a cluster of houses, but 
as they are all gone it is difficult to place them. The occnpanta 
seem to have made a pleasant neighborhood. There lived the 
Omes, the S. P. P. Fays, a Mrs. Guild, and the widow of the Rev. 
Timothy Hilliard, the predecessor of Dr. Holmes, with her daughter 
Harriet (who, though only a girl of eighteen, was a great friend of 
Miss Susanna Hill), and, last but not least, William Jenks, with his 
wife and two little children, Sarah and Theodore. He was bom in 
Newton, Nov. 25, 1778, Qie son of Samuel Jenks, Esq., who was 
the son of Captain John Jenks of Lynn, who was the son of Joseph 
Jenks who settled in Lynn in 1643. His mother was Mary, daughter 
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of Samael Haynes of Boston. In 1797 be graduated at Harvard 
and immediatelj aftervard (Oct. 22, 1797) vaa married, by tbe 
Rev. Air. Kirkland, to Betsey Russell, daugbter of Ezekiet Russell, 
a publisher of Boston. Two months tat«r he took tbe ill-paid post 
of lay reader at old Christ Church, 'wbicb bad bad no settled rector 
since 1774. He seems also to have kept a small school in bis 
house. In 1805 be received a call to tbe First Congregational 
Church at Bath, Mune, and removed thither. There also he con- 
tiuued his teaching, this time at Bowdoin College. Of his pastoral 
work it is recorded that he was the first minister to take an active 
interest in seamen, often preaching to them especially. In 1817 he 
returned to Boston and took a house on Crescent Place. In 1824 
the Green Street Church waa built for him. He was one of the 
founders of the Oriental Society, a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester, and of many other learned bodies. 
Hia daughter Sarah married William Merritt and lived on Boylston 
Street opposite tbe Public Garden. At her house Mr. Jenks died, 
Nov. IS, 1866. His son Theodore became a lawyer and lived to be 
eighty. Another son, John Henry, became a publisher. 

Mrs. Jenks lived to celebrate her golden wedding. Her brother 
was Nat. P. Russell. One of hersisters, Sarah, marrieda Mr. Pope; 
the other, Judith, married Amos Bioney of Longwood. The 
following letters were all written to Mrs. Jenks during her stay in 
Bath.' The first is from her sister Judith Russell, then a young 
girl. It is written from Boston, but deecribes a visit to Camlnidge, 
and introduces us to the writer of the seoond tetter in her home. 

Boston (Snnda; Evening) May 4tii 1806 
Notwithstandii^ you do not deserve to bear from ns (if you are well) 
I will write to you my dear Sister, as I have ootliing better to do and 
can not have anything more pleasing than to let yon know that we 
are all in tolerably good health. Mama has a oold, and that, together 
with the anxiety from not hearing from yon, makes her think herself 
qnlte sick, bat I hope the latter cause will be removed very soon, and 
I doubt not the former will. Your Brother and Sister, with myself, by 
the goodness of cUvine providence, enjoy very good health. Bossell 
[f ope] has been very troublesome yesterday and today, and Sally 

> Portions relating to Bath afEairs only have been omitted as a role. 
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timngfat it waa on accoont of bis teetli, aod that the air and excercise 
of ridiog iroold do him good, his father got a carriage to take a ride 
this afteniooD and as Mama did not wish to go, and they had no par- 
ticalar place Uiat they wished to go to, Sally proposed going to Cam- 
bridge and yon will immi^ne I very readily consented — we stopped at 
Mrs. Billiards Jost as meeting was done, and had got into the honse 
before ehe or Harriot had got home — the Jndge appeared to be very 
glad to see me, and when Harriot came in she was qnite overjoyed. 
Mrs. Hilliard expressed mach pleasure at seeing me, she said she had 
wished to ever since I came home, to hear more particularly abont 
yon, than she oonld from any other person. She desired to be re- 
membered to yon when I wrote, and said she had r^retted your absence 
very mnch this winter, altho Mrs. Lincoln was a good neibour. She 
longed to see Sarah, bat is afraid she shall not be able to go as far as 
Bath the next summer, but I dare say Harriet will if she can possibly, 
I told her you said she must 

I heard Mary Storrow was In town last week, and called at Mr. 
Hi^^iDson's to see her, but as she had walked out, did not — and as 
Harriet told me she had returned to Cambridge, I went with her to Mrs. 
L[incoln's], yon may snppose the old house looked very nataral, altho' 
the inside does not, as Mrs. L. makes a keeping room of the school 
room, and has had the parlour papered, so that I saw nothing familiar, 
bnt a butten behind the closet door where used often to hang a towel 
— Mrs. L knev my voice before I got into the room and appeared to 
be very glad to see me. . . . 

Hrs. Fay has not removed, I heard tiiat she was well, I should have 
call'd to see her if I bad had time — but I have promised Harriot to 
spend a few days with her before she leaves Cambridge for the summer, 
and intend to perform my promise. 

Harriot told me she saw Mrs. Biglow last week, bersdf and family 
were very well, and she was good enough to be CDquiring after me. 

I was extremely sorry to hear from Nancy Storrow that Henry 
Vaughn was wash'd overboard on his return home, it mast be a dread- 
full shock to the family who hear of it. I have often thought of bim 
and William, and was speaking to Sally of him in particolar the other 
day — it makes me think more of Charles Shaw, Heaven grant that he 
may be retum'd in safety to his Mends. 

I was much gratified by your last letter dear Sister (altho I have 
been so busy since I began to write that I liked to have forgoten to 
mention it) as I perceived that you was in very good spirits I assure 
you that nothing from Bath is uninteresting to me, therefore I hope 
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;oa will Dot be long about writing — as I have written yon bo long a 
letter tiiat yoa can not complun of me nnless yoa say it is too long. 
I will conclude with only telling yoa that I have felt much of the 
"sweet painful pleasore of aeperation" from friends since I left Bath. 
Bnt altho' I am not displeased with the sensations that seperation 
excites, I anticipate much more pleasnre from seeing yon t^ain, nntill 
when I shall remain, with love to Mr. Jenka and the children. 
Your 

Affecttonate Sister, 

J.[nDrrH] C. B[n8SEU.]. 

This is one of tlie few letters in my package that was sent by 
post to Bath; it cost seveDteen cents. Some of the persoDS it 
mentdoDS are as follows : 

Rev. Timothy Hilliard, bom at Kensington, N. H., in 1746, 
graduated at Harvard in 1764, was tntor there from 1768 till 1771, 
and at the same time chaplain at Castle William. In 1771 he was 
setded at Barnstable, lii 1783 he was called to be the coUe^fae 
of Dr. Appleton, who died the following year, and Mr. Hilliard be- 
came the minister of the First Church in Cambridge. He died 
May 9, 1790. His widow lived on heie with his brother Judge 
Abraham HiUiard and younger daughter Harriett, who married Pro- 
fessor Peck, as we shall see. Mary, the elder daughter, was already 
married to Professor Fnmcis Sales and lived in tiie old Judge Lee 
house on Brattle Street. Deacon WUliam HiUiaid, die puUisher, 
son of Rev. Timothy Hilliard, came to live in Cambridge in 1803, 
was chosen deacon of the First Church April 6, 1804. He built the 
brick house still standing at the east comer of Brattle and Hilliard 
streets, later occaped by Judge Stoiy. Deacon Hilliard, who is 
frequently mentioned in these letters, died tiiere April 27, 1836. 

The Mis. Lincoln spoken of in Judith's letter is Mrs. Benjamin 
Lincoln of Hingham, who had taken Mr. Jenks's house and lived 
there with her two sons Benjamin and James Otis Lincoln. She 
married Professor Henry Ware, as we shall hear later. Mrs. Fay 
is the wife of Judge S. P. P. Fay. Mrs. Biglov was the wife of 
Abraham Biglow, warden of Christ Church for fourteen years. 

The next letter was written by Harriett Hilliard, who had been 
visiting Mrs. Jenka at Bath. She was nineteen years old at this 
time. 
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GoRHAM Frid&j Aag. 8. [1806] 

Mt dear Mbs. Jinks 

After a very pleasant Journey we arrived at Portland aboat 8 
o'clo<^ in the evening tired enongh as yon may sappoee — Onr stage 
from Bmnswlck was comfortably loaded with twelve passengers some 
from the senior class who that day were dismiss'd. Mr. CoflSn and 
Mr. Cobb; Ah I methinka yoti etcdaiin fAen Harriet teas auited/ To be 
sure we bad a very pleasant ride, I called Misa Hill Aant 1 1 all the 
time thinking that perhaps if I said Miss Hill they might suppose that 
we were not much acquainted and per&apa smile at aiUiquity. I found 
my Brother widtiug for me but it was so late that we did not reach 
Gorham nntill the next afternoon. My mother was very impatient for 
iny return, she desires a great deal of love to yon and Mr. Jenks and 
wishes extremely that she coold look in upon yon but feels herself too 
old to undertake such a Journey. I hope yon and Mr. Jenks will forget 
and forgive the momentary nneasiness I felt <a monday it was another 
among the many instances we daily have that ** what ever is is right" 
I do assure yoa it was solely on her accoant, for I could have spent 
three months and would almost say my lifetime in such a place as 
Batb, weighed in an equal balance, every advantage and disadvantage 
in your situation in Cambridge & Bath, I am sore the latter would 
predominate — my mother is very mnch pleased that I ttave visited it 
and still more so that I give so favorable an account of it for wherever 
you and Mr. Jenks are we shall always feel an interest in your welfare 
and happiness. My ideas of happiness are that only diose who are 
truely good are truely happy. . . . Ton must forgive tiiis scrawl when 
I tell you in the room where I happen to be writing there is nothing 
but a toilet and a washstand which of course obliges me to write with 
my paper in my lap. Ton may read it to Mr. Jenks but not suffer 
him to read it. 

Even Gorham has lost many of its charms since I visited Bath, my 
mother did not have it in her power to call upon Jndith before she 
left B<»ton, bat yoor friends in Cambridge were all well when she left 
them, the last time she saw Mr. & Mrs. Craigie was at the celebrated 
Milton Hill a very large party, of whom they were of the nnmber; 
dined at Billings yon see tbey frolio a little once in a while, in our 
abtence. 

Never do I recollect being more shock'd than hearing of the dreadfull 
death of poor Charles Austin,' it was mentioned in the stage soon after 

1 Shot on the street in Boston by Thomas Oliver Selfridge who accused 
AoBtin's father of pabliahing a libel against him. 
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we left BrDDBwick bgt neither Miss Hill nor myself coald credit it 
but we fonod on onr arrival at Portland that it was too true yoa will 
observe how cautiously it is mentioned in the papers but a geatlemaa 
from Boston told us tiiat the Town was in a perfect tumult — tell Mr. 
Jenks that tlie poor fellow bad the Latin oratiOD at Commencement, 
his company was invited and his rooms engaged, — and an only son I 
Oh it is too shocking to think of, it was only at Mr. Webber's inaugu- 
ration that I danc'd with him, a gay thonghtJesa young creature — to 
be enatched in a ntoment — " called to bis account with all bis imper- 
fections on his head "... 

You recollect Mr. Noyes mentioned a Mr. Tuckerman who passed 
tfarongh BoetOD and wish'd very macb to see Mr. Jenka, he too was onr 
fellow passenger, and very polite and attentive, we were not in want 
of civilities and attentions. I left Mias Hill that night with r^ret, bat 
called upon her the next nomiog — she said she was writing to Bath 
— and bad concluded to tarry over Sunday in Portland — and then go 
on to Fortsmoath — ehe enjoyed onr ride very mnch — do kiss the 
dear children for me and do not let Sarah forget the name of Harriet — 
I shall continue to write to yon wherever I am and after I get home 
and get Jodith with me we will write yon every particular — Our friend 
Mr. Hammett mentioned something of a plan in agitation of going to 
Cambridge to Commencement and expected to go in a chaise if he con- 
dndes to we will one or other of as take a seat with him rather than he 
should go alone — My mother seems to think that she can not go home 
without me ■ ■ ■ Pardon the length of this scrawl and when you have 
opportani^ let us hear from you, and that Heaven^s choicest blessings 
may be shower'd apoa yon is tiie sincere prayer of yonr ever affectionate 

HAJtBIBT [HiLLIABD]. 

Kearly all the lemaining letters were written by the Miss Hill 
meDtioned by Miss Hilliard, whom she called "Aunt" in the 
stagecoach. Althoagh there, was a great disparity in their ages. 
Miss Susanna Hill and Harriet Hilliard were great friends. 

Miss BjU'b first letter was written from Portland, Maine, where 
she stopped to visit Mrs. Storer, while her traveling companion 
went on to Gorham. 

Portland Angnat the ISth 1600 

Mt deak Mas. Jbhkb, I was not a littie surprised when Mrs. Win- 
gate informed me that yon had come to a final determination respecting 
yoor visit to Boston, that yoa had received letters requesting yon to 
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make the long talked of risit this I heard with some considerable degree 
of regret that I had left yoa before yoa had thus detenniaed. I hope 
all things will tnm oat for the beet whether yoa go or stay, tbo I cant 
help indulging a secret hope that yoa will defer this sidd visit an- 
till another seaeoD when in all probability I shonld have the t^easare 
of meeting yoa, which will not be the case, bat this is placing too 
great dependance on this life the oncertaiuty of which onght to teach 
OS the folly of placeing onr happiness on so distant a period. 

The first thing that presented itself on snnday was Mr. Wingate 
Katherine Langdon, Mrs. S. and myself returning home firom HeeUng 
and he was polite enoogb to wait oa as to the door, meotioned that ha 
bad seen Harriett and she woold be in Town Tnesday, which was yes- 
terday, and I called at CapL IHtcomb's to see her. Mr. W. had taken 
a chuse that morning and brought her in, he seems to be sare qaite 
devoted, Harriett tells me she has written and received a letter from yoa 
which ioformed her that Sarah was better which I am rejoiced to hear 
that yoa [were] too bat she hardly thought you would be goae before 
tills reached yoa. I long to hear how yoa go and all about it I think 
yoa mast wut for the Pacquet to return. I have been thinking that 
Ellen Shaw woold go with yoa, I shall be very anxioas to bear how yoa 
get Uiere and what sori; of a passage yoa have bad, I wish you would 
write me a line if yoa have a leisure moment while yoa are in Boston, 
yoa know not how much I feel interested in whatever ooncerns the 
welfare of yoarself and Mr. J. 

Harriett I suppose wrote an aocoont of our jonmey to this place 
the French Priest happened to be among the passengers he had been 
down East, sometimes I had seen him at Portsmooth, a very agreeable 
man. At Branswick we were fmtanate enoogh to take in Mr. Tncker- 
nao, young CofiBn & Cobb, we passed the day very pleasantly and at 
dusk got into Town and fonnd llrs. Storer npstairs sick with a cold, and 
was not well enough to go oat antilt Saturday afternoon when, the 
weather being extremely pleasant, we took a drive about three miles on 
the road to Gorham. The country about Portland is nearly as fine as 
that around Boston, we drank tea with a friend of Mrs. Storer's and 
retomed at dusk Yoang Coffin called in the morning to invite Mrs. 
Storer's family to dine with him on Commencement Day, yoa cant 
think how delighted he is with Mr. Jenka, says be thinks him the first 
literary character in the district of Maine. I mentioned that Mr. 
Jenks bad been much pleased with the performance at the ExhibitJon, 
he said he was more happy to meet with his approbation than three 
quarters of those that were tbere, he went from Meeting aud passed 
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bftlf an boor at Hr. W. Storar's where Eatherine lAngdoD is keeping & 
where I drank tea. Mrs. Storer is at Bath where her bod carried her 
ftnd bronght Eatherine, who says she left Bath mach sooner on account 
of the talk abont her A Mr. Greenleaf, she left the place on Fryda;. 

Monday morning Cobb & Ma cousin Ljdia Downa called to see me, 
she had been sick with a fever and there is danger the; tbiok of her 
going into a decline. Mrs. S. and myself had taken a walk oat (and 
was not at home when they called) Cobb called again in the afternoon 
to invite Mrs. Storer to lus Commencement Mrs. S. has insisted on 
my passing this week with her and I really feel more inclined to, as my 
coosin Mra Langdon has taken a Jonmey with her Brother Dr. Enstis 
to the westward. I think I shall set ont on Saturday for Portamoath. 
Please to present my most affectionate r^^arda to Mr. Jenks & kiss 
both the children for me, tell Theodore that I shall expect to hear that 
he has behaved like a man in Boston) & better I hope tiian his ooosin 
Buaaell . . . that yon may be protected on yoar voyage and find yonr 
friends in health & happiness is the prayer of yonr friend S. Hnx. 

Cahbridoe, December 6th. 1806. 

Ton have no Idea, my dear Mrs. Jenks, bow extremely delighted I 
waa with yoar letter, and had it not been sunset when I received it I 
should have that moment seated myself pen in hand to have answered 
it, my brother took it oat of onr poet office Tuesday eve, to the good- 
neaa of yoar brother I am indebted no doabt to his patting it in the 
Boston post office. 

You will hardly believe me when I tell you I have not been in Town 
since I left yoo, which I did in fall expectetion of seeing yoa again. I 
foand the day I left yoa it was more convenient for me to come home, 
but I stiU indulged a hope of seeing you in Cambridge and it was not 
in my power to go into Boston again before yon sailed. 

I cant say I was sorry when I heard you bad taken yonr departure 
as it was the only time you could have gone by water and by land in 
the month of November would have been dreadful, the wester has 
been bad through the whole of last month, the beginning of which there 
was s pretty severe snow storm, which lasted two days, but there was 
not a great deal to lay on the ground, and we had another last Wednes- 
day night, but the ground is now almost bare i^ain. I suppose yoa 
have slaying before this at the Eastward. I have heard nothing par' 
ticutar from your sisters since T came home . . . 

Your brother and Judith I suppose are still at Hoosekeepiog, as 
Andrew Foster told me a fortnight since that he had met your brother 
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Id Town that day and that he had asked him to dine with him. Hy 
brother went into Town alone today, which is the first pleasant day for 
a month that he has gone and I fully intended to hare gone on porpose 
to have passed the day with yoor sister if she was still at the hoos^ 
but the riding was so bad that I pat it oft till next week. Tbey say 
the riding from here to Boston was never known to be so bad at this 
time of the year as it has been this fortnight passed. I have been 
trying to write yon ever since I heard that Hammett was in Boston, 
then yon know he generally makes long visits and I took it for granted 
that he would be in Cambridge a number of times before he returned 
home again. 

Our girls and the SHss Mellins with Moor, who has kept Thanks- 
giving with them, wenb to the play Monday eve where they met with 
Mr. Bammett, he gave Moor a letter from E 8haw to Harriett Hilliard, 
he said then it was bis intention to oome to Cambridge, but did not 
mention when, as soon as Harriette foond Mr. Hammett was in Boston 
she was in hourly expectation for several days of receiving a visit from 
him, and was not a little mortified and disappointed that a week passed 
without ever hearing a single word of him and then by tiie way of Ben 
Guild, who boards in the house with P Russell (with young Jo Barrett^s 
widow) who passed Snnday eve with as and told me that Hammett 
sapped at Mrs. Barrett's the evening before Tbanksgivii^ and bad not 
then gone to Plymouth. As soon ag H. received Ellea's letter she 
wrote to her, and a long one to you, and wrote to her Portland friends, 
and has been in a perfect fidget ever since lest Hammett should go 
away without seeing her or taking the letters, I have not seen ber 
since I received your letter Mrs H. was in here the next morning aud 
appeared to be very angry aboat the neglect that Mr. Hammett had 
treated them with. I think it a little singular, after the attention that 
be paid H. before, tho perhaps he haa found she had taken ii too much 
Jn earnest. 

Dec. 6. After I began this letter to yon yesterday we beard the 
news of W. Bant SoUivans patting an end to his exiatenoe with a 
pistol the day before, between the hours of one and six. Dr Eustis 
was here in the afternoon and had been at Judge S. in the morning 
and informed us of the particulars. There was nothing previous to the 
day on which the horrid transaction was oommitted on which day they 
had a number of gentlemen to dine with them at One o'clock, he came 
in as cheerful as usual, told Mrs. Sullivan that a Hiss Clarke of Provi- 
deuce who has been staying in Boston would call to take leave of ber 
some time in the forenoon, it is reported Uiat he was much in love with 
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ber and had offered bimself to her a year ago and that she had refused 
him and ia now on the point of mariTiDg. He had been the eve heton 
at the ball at one of the Mr. Perkins, be then letirod to bis chamber, 
did not come down to dinner, bnt they thought as be was up late ihd 
night before be had lain down, at six they went to bis room, fonnd tbe 
door fast and broke it open, bat dreadful to relate fonnd him dead on 
the floor. Mis. 8. heard the report bat thanght it at a distance, they 
fonnd a paper he had written after be retired which was so defaced and 
seemed to be written in a state of frenzy which was only fit for the 
family to see I think there is not mach donbt that this Miss G. is the 
caase. 

Harriet has written yon that Abraham Bigtow has been very sick, 
poor Mrs. B. had STerylfaing to fear from the nataro of the disorder 
which was mncb as the others were tfaat died, the I>r. at first did not 
think he would get well, bnt he recovered beyond expectation and bad 
been able to ride oat a fortn^ht, when one day retomiog from Mr. 
Gerry's his horse threw him and broke his left arm very near the 
shoulder I called yesterday to see how he did toand him much better 
than I expected, he had not been in much pain, it is broke near the 
shoulder, so that they an not able to splinter it, bat are in hopes it 
will do well. Mn. B. talked a great deal about you and desired her 
best regards to yoa and Mr. Jenks. We are again surprised with the 
choice of new ProEfessore that I have never heard talked of before. 
Mr. WiUard for Hebrew, McKean for Mathematics. I had some little 
hope of your coming back to live with us again, I could not hot wish 
they would choose Mr Jenks, but I think it almost wicked to thiuk of 
taking him away from Bath where he is so much beloved and ia oapaUe 
of doiug so much good. 

Mr Craigie's family are well the girls have been in ttiere this mom* 
isg, she is going to have a party on Monday, I wish yon and Mr. J. 
were here to Join us. Mrs. Porter's famQy are well, James has gone 
to New York on business for Mr. Graigie, the girls drank t«a yesterday 
at Mrs. Hilliards, they hear that Hammett has gone to Plymoath'and 
is coming to Cambridge when be retoros, there seems to be nothing 
new in Cambridge, they bad a large party at Mr. Mellens last Wednes- 
day, all the young ladies in town were there, danced in the evening. 
We had a small party all young ladies except yonr &iend Mrs. Fay, who 
made very particular enquiries about you. 

Saturday Eve. 

H. H. has this moment sent to tell me that Mr. Hammett is at their 
boose and will take my letters if I have any for yoa. I intended to 
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have picked ap Bomething more to write to yon, bat have not time now, 
the bo; says Mr. H. is going to pau the night in Camb. and goes to- 
morrow morning. I eball therefore deaire ;oa to remember me to my 
Bath friends, particnlarly to Mr. & Mrs. D., Mrs. G. the Miss Shaws, 
the Major is gone I think. Mr. H. might Just hare called npon me, I 
ehoald have been glad to have seen him. Tell Charles S. the Ladies here 
are all disappointed that he baa not come to Boaton as he talked of. 
Ton dont mention the children by that I hope tfaey are well. Eisa 
them for me. I long to see dear little Sarah, remember me with affectioa 
to Mr. J. 

and believe me truly your friend, 

S. Hill. 

My Brother, Sister and tbe girls desire yon to accept of their lore A 



Here occars one more letter from Miss Hilliard: 

Cambkidos Jta.'j 25, 1807. 

Mt deab Mbs. Jenxs 
On returning home laat evening I was very mach delighted with 
finding in the letter rack, a line or tvo from yon for which yon may 
expect to receive a great many from me, bat what moat particnlarly in- 
daces me to write so soon, is a piece of news (perhaps It will be old 
news by the time this reaches yon) which is that this very day ap on 
oar meeting hooae door; "tbe Bev'd Henry Ware and Mrs. Mai; 
Lincoln intend marriage." perhaps yon expected it but it is a matter 
of great surprise among ns, and has been kept a most profound secret 
till within Uiese few days^ — The matter, to be sure has been thoaght 
of — but no one sappoeed that a person in Mrs. Lincoln's slender state 
of health would undertake the charge of seven children the youngest 
about three years old, bat so it is, and we are to lose Nancy who is to 
live with Mrs. Higginson — yoa know how Cambridge rings npon such 
occasions nothing else is talked of — the next letter of Mr. Jenks 
most be to a different direction. Otis has been traveling this Tacati<Mi 
for his health ; and report says is very much averse to the match some- 
thing evidently defu-esses his spirite, but not a word of this. . . . 

As for oar Professors one has accepted and tbe other has declined. 
Sidney [Willard] is very much approved of by everyone it seems a pity 
that such offices should go be^^ng. Mr. Baldwin is now talked of as 
« candidate for mathematical professor but it remains to be determined ; 
Jonathan Jackson is chosen colledge treasurer this part is for Mr. 
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Jenks, and I should think my letter might be safer directed to him, but 
I am afraid to. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fa; have moved down to the Port — thas yon see we 
lose one agreeable family after another — society in Cambridge is cer- 
tainly altering, some go and othere come — as for sobriety we are re- 
nowned for that; we have had bnt one public ball this winter, yoa 
must acknowledge that very moderate indeed — I tttooght there was a 
great deal of dancing in Bath — it is an innocent and rational amnse- 
ment when not carried to excess — Proffessor Abbott called to see na 
yesterday. Mr. McEeane is so far recovered as he expects to set his 
face homeward next week I am rejoiced to hear that Theodore and 
Sarah enjoy each good health kiss them for me, remember me affec- 
tionately to all enqnirers and my best respects to Mr. Jenks — My 
mother desires love, her health is tolerably good this winter, pardon 
the haste in which this is written as I fear the maU will be closed. 
Mr. Hammett called npon ns for a few minntes that was more than I 
expected. Yon may depend npon my improving every opportunity of 
writing to yon. and shall always r^et the distance yoa are placed 
from ns, that I cannot ran in and spend an evening with you occa- 
sionally. It ie very uncertain if I ever visit Bath again, however I 
shall wish it. — The Judge desires to be remembered to Mr. Jenks, 
the first exclamation of his when he heard Mrs. Lincoln was to be 
married was "then I shall lose another tenant" Patience to yoa 
'till yoa get to the end of this. 

Yours ever with affection 

Habbiet Hilliabd. 

Miss Hill writes: 

CuiBKinaB, Feb. 5, 1807. 

As Harriet has written yon all the news that is now stirring id Cam- 
bridge there is little left for me but to thank you for your charming 
letter by Capt T, which from the length of it was donbly pleasing and 
I hope whenever yon write me yon will recollect that from a particular 
friend I value a letter in proportion to its length. I was happy to hear 
that yon were all in such good health — 

The nine days wonder of Mrs. Lincoln's marriage with Mr. Ware has 
almost ceased, there has never been a match since my remembrance 
which has made so much conversation for the good people of this Town. 
Much has been said on both sides some have wondered at him bat 
more at her, aa she is so much an invalid, and there is Mr. W's number 
of small children. But she tells Mrs. Williams that she was always 
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food of a large family. The; are to be married on Monday, she has 
had a mantna maker from Bostoo this sometime making a brown velvet 
Belice, and other clothes suitable for the occasioo. . . . 

Fioffessor WiUard they say is to many Ann, which I think will do 
channingly, she goes to live with her sister H. There is another match 
coDCloded apOD, Miss Fayerweatber * and Mr. Appleton are bood to be 
married, this has been delayed by many circnmstances. , . . 

I was passing Mrs. Hilliard's yesterday wlien Harriet, who is alway 
ready, called me in and said sbe had received a letter the day before 
from £ Shaw, that W. Richardson would call at Mr. Bartletf s in a day 
or two, I suppose he has gone up to see his friends at L. I shall take 
the liberty to send this by him. H. says tbab EUen wrote ber word 
that her father was to be married to the woman that she had mentioned 
when she was here, so it seems she expected it then, but this is tattling, 
I tiiink it will do very well, as you say this is an age of wonders so of 
course I was not qnite so much surprised at HaoDsh Shaw's marrying 
Mr. Sewell. I hope it will prove a happy thing for both of them, I 
think fnnn her character she will make an excellent mother to Mr 
Sewell's children. I hope the other one will make as good a one 
to Major Shaw's. Tell Mrs. Sewell I cant realize that she is married, 
Ellen I suppose will go next. These matches will encrease yoor fees 
have yon thongbt of the best method to pnt this money out to advan- 
tage F as you are so public spirited perhaps you may take a few shares 
in the tnmpike that is going to be made between Brunswick and Bath. 
These weddmgs I suppose have made a great deal of visiting, how it 
will be in Cambridge I doot know, I hope we shall have some cake, at 
least 

They have been rather more dissapated than usual here. Deacon 
H'd has had a Ball at his boose, all the young people of the Town were 
there but our girls, one of them was in Boston, the other unwell, cards 
several days beforehand, all in stile. One also at Mr. Mellens. Mr 
More was down who promoted tiiat no doubt. We have had two or 
three very agreeable partya at Mrs. Craigies. One at Mrs. Foster's the 
day after Andrew Foster received Mr. Jenk*s letter. He seemed much 
pleased to hear from Mr. J. This party was made to invite Miss 
Harriet Wiotbrop [daughter of John Winthrop] who has been a month at 
ber Uncle William's. James who is a great deal at the Judge's was the 
promoter. Mr. & Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. Hilliard & the Judge, Harriet and 

> Sarah, daughter of Thomas Fayerweatber, married John Appleton, U. S. 
Coosnl in France, March 20, 1607. 
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our family [were there] . Mr. J. and yourself were talked of a great deal 
by moat of the puty, indeed I never see Mr. or Mrs. Craigie bnt they 
appear to feel as much interested for yoa as if you were their nearest 
relatiTee, not that yonr other friends are wanting in affection. Wa 
drank tea with Mrs Biglow aboat a month since, she then desired me 
when I wrote to present her love to yon, as also did Mrs. Craigie. We 
yesterday drank tea with Mrs. Deacon Billiard, Mr. A Mrs. Craigie, 
Mrs. Foster, old Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Weblier and her sister [were there]. 
The Preudent is gone a Journey. Since Mr. McKean has declined there 
seems to be no one talked of for that office, tho" It is thonght Baldwin 
will be the one. The respectability of College never was at so low an 
ebb as it la at present. Mr. Parsons, they say nilea all and does as he 
pleases, some one told me he was at the Presidente one day, talking 
with Mrs. W. he said he thought Dr. W. would sound well, the next thing 
they knew he waa honored with the degree, bnt this is scandal 

Monday before last I went into Boston to call on Mrs. Kii^. Miea 
8torer from Portland and Miss Laogdon from Portsmouth called on your 
sister, as I went, she was then expecting Mrs. King to call on her as I 
had to call on three other ladies I did not stay to see her. Judith en> 
gaged me to dine with her the next day. I lodged with Mrs. Welles — 
I passed a very pleasant day with your sister, made my dinner on a 
very nice chicken pie. Judith wrote yon no doubt by Deblois. Mr. 
Davie I hear has been in Boston for a week, I was expecting him out 
every day, he told my brother he had a letter for me and that he should 
come oat and bring it himself, but I have never got the letter. I was 
much disapointed in not seeing him. 

I have not time now to write to Mrs. Ooldthwaite, we have had com- 
pany to spend the day. Miss Laogdon and her Brother Mrs. Welles and 
Eatiierine, if yoo should eee them dont mention this letter. I hear Mr. 
& Mrs. Hilt are up from Geoigetown, it appears as if the whole eastern 
country were up — I called in to see Miss Danforth as I was passing, 
she fell about a week ago on the ice and hurt herself very much, she 
is much better. I saw the doctor there, also the Miss Prentisses, who 
say they expect Charles Shaw next week. 

There is another mateh talked of here, ibo I dont give much credit to 

it. It is no lees than William Winthrop and N H ; it has arisen 

from his frequently carrying her to ride, if at any time she oonld not 
conveniently leave borne he would go in and get H. to stay till they re- 
turned, be has waited on her into Boston to shops, and has got a new 
coachee. I think he will respect himself too much to marry sncb a girl, 
3he is pretty but would make a poor figure as Mrs. Winthrop. 
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What has become of yoQDg Wingate? I believe H. has expected Um 
this way before tiiis, the girls say tiiey think she ia mach pleased with 
faim, be was eztremly attentive when he was in Portland to her, whether 
be meant anything or not I dont know. 

General Dearborn is to be collector in Boston, I am glad for Mrs. 
Hobberf B sake he is coming this way, and it is a more lucrative place 
ttian the one he ia now in. I think if Theodore was to see this be would 
ask if I was writing a sermon, I have spna oat the subjects to a con- 
siderable length and I am afraid you will want an interpreter. 

We have had a very smart Dedication, I suppose yon have heard, the 
sermon by Mr. Hdmea, which is to be printed, it was very much ad- 
mired, then the Meeting-house put me much in mind of yours. They 
have a fine oi^an. I went down last Sabbath to bear Mr. Coleman, but 
was disappointed, found Professor Willard in his room. I assure you 
he is very much improved of late. I have hardly room to add my 
Brother, Sister, and the girls jma me in r^ards to you & Mr. Jenks. 
I hope yon wont let him see this medley. I long to see Sarah, kiss 
them both for me. 

ToDTS with affection 

SusAMMA Hnx. 

Cahbbidoe, May 4, 1807. 

Mr. Hammett called on Wednesday with your letter, for which I was 
very sorry I had not even the opportunity to thank yon, bat he left 
Town BO soon there was not a possibility of sending a line in to him. 
I was sorry he coold not devote more time to as, it is a fortunate thing 
that Mr. H. possesses an ancommon share of good natare or his patience 
woold have been quite exhausted with the numberiess enquiries tbat 
I made in the half hour that be was here. . . . 

Tour nster Judith spent a day at Mrs. Hilliards a week or two sinoe. 
I suppose she wrote you she called upon a number of her friends. 
Harriett and she called together, invited me to drink tea with them. I 
did myself 'tbe pleasore, the girls were engaged. Judith never looked 
better in her life, she tells me she intends going to Bath in July. What 
a charming thing it ia that she can be with yon this summer. Indeed I 
dont expect she will come this way again, except It is for a visit she is 
partial I think to the eastern country, and if there is none at present in 
Bath that sbe would many there may be ia Brunswick, tiiere is that 
Mr. Yates, not to mention Mr. Parker and a namber of others, Professors 
and the like out of which sbe con have her choice & I have not the least 
doabt sbe will settle among you. 
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Hr. H. tells me that Qie weather has been nDCommonly severe in Bath 
this winter, nnch colder than the last, which I thongbt Impoeaible, in 
short he gave a most woeful account of the manner in which the time 
had passed, which must have been particularly dull to those gentlemen 
who had not families of their own. Mr. H., I dare sa; has been your 
coDStaDt visitor, & many a sociable eTcning visit has he made yon. I 
hope you have had none of those drowsy turns you nsed to have while I 
was with you. If you have I pity yoo. . . . 

We had sad accounts from Brunswick, the first we heard was that 
tiiere were three suspended for what we did not hear, after which tfaey 
had kicked Mr. Cleaveland out of the Chappell, I thought at first it was 
a mere fabrication to keep us in countenance, we have heard since they 
suspended one for misbehavioor at a Ball. I suppose they were merely 
oonntry lads and lasses. 

Your friends here have all had a slight touch of the epidemic that has 
prevuled here none have been dangerous except Mrs. Gerry who has 
had a fever and her life has been dispaired of this some weeks passed, 
since the fever left her she has had ulcers . . . and every symptom of 
a decline. Mrs. Hill saw Mr. Gerry at Mrs. Hilliard's a day or two 
since & he then said they had hope of her recovery. 

Miss F. [Fayerweather] has got over all her scruples & was married 
about a month since, they have hired the house which belongs to John, 
for a year the ladies all made the wedding visit in tta morning except 
Mrs. Craigie and Mrs. Waterbouse, who went blether. As I dislike 
these kind of visits I left mine to go of an afternoon in a sociable way. 

Captain L. remains yet a widdower us young ladies are all holding up 
our beads, but I am afraid to do purpose. Captain Benjamin Lee ' and 
Lady have spent the winter at Washington, they returned a day or two 
since, we heard they had bonght a place on Long Island where they are 
going to reside. Mr. Crugie by attending the Court all weathers to get 
his petition granted for a bridge took one cold on the back of another 
nntill he was obliged to keep house, very sick indeed for a fortnight and 
looked I assare yon miserably, and to add to all he had a dozen shocking 
boils, which the Dr. thought was a fortunate circumstance for bim I 
Mrs. Shaw has been more unwell than common this winter and has also 
grown very deaf. Mrs. Craigie has had a dreadfnll cold and in addition 
to all this Mrs. Tnttle has been gone about three months and they have 
had no help bnt Eliza since, how they have done I dont know, they 

* He lived in the Lechmere-Sewoll-^edesel houae, corner of Sparks and 
Brattle streets. His son inherited it from Mr. Thomas Lee. 
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bave a good deal of oompaDy. Mrs. Henry & her two children were 
there some time, they came from Vermont to go to the Bontliward to 
make her friends a visit, then they are going to Montreal this spring to 
live, she came np last Sunday and passed the night with Mrs. Craigie. 
Satorday they had three coaches foil of gentle men to dine, when the 
bridge is to begin I dont know. Mr. Joy and Mr. Craigie cant agree 
whereabouts to boild. Mr. Joy owns the place that was Mr. Barrett's. 

Mrs. Foster has been unwell so as to keep her room for several days 
— she was well enongh week before last to have a large party, the boys 
once in a while persuade her into one. The company were Mr. & Mrs 
Craigie, Jndge & Mrs. Billiard, Deaoon Hilliard, lady, and sister, Mr. 
Yamold, lady, and sister and Miss Stevens, the Mies Mellens, my 
Brother, Sister, myself and the two girls, the yonng gentlemen of the 
fami^, Andrew, Tom, and James, Boasinger never makes bis appear- 
ance and John is never well enongh to see company, there was also Mr. 
Abbott, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Carey, and Ben Lincotn. We had a very 
social time I assnre yoo Mrs. Ysmold sings yon know and he plays so 
we had mtteick. The next day Mary Craigie * had all tiie misses of her 
acquaintance who danced till eleven. Mrs. Haven * with her Bon, who is 
a fine child, has been a week at her mother's, came with Uie Intention of 
staying two nights and has been detained by the weather, we have had 
a long spell of dull rainy weather. . . . 

Mr. Sewall * has .cead* ttie people all out of church, I feel very sorry 
for him, he is bo good a young man, he still resides in Cambridge, they 
have engaged a Mr. Abbott, but owing to weak eyes he has not been 
able to perform yet. Carey has read two Sundays, and Ben Lincoln 
two. Ben Bpent last one with us be is in very good spirits. Otis has 
not attended to colledge duties since hia mother's death, he is now at 
Hingham. Mrs. Guild has left Cambridge and hired the house that Sam 
Clarke built at Newton, he has sold it to Mr. Freeman but Mr. F. dont 
chuse to reside there. Judge Wendell has bought Dr. Pearson's house * 
but is not going to live there himself. Mrs. Pearson has not enjoyed 
such health for years as she has since they lived in Andover, the girls 
have been iu Cambridge a great deal tiiis winter. Major Putnam has 

* Mary Craigie Foster, daughter of Boaaenger, was at this date thirteen 
jesra old. She died four years later. 

* Elizabeth, another daughter of Bossenger Foster, married Hon. Samuel 
Haven of Dedham. 

' Mr. Samuel SewaU (H. C. 1804), who succeeded Mr. Jenks for a brief 
period as Reader at Christ Church. — Eo. 

* On Holmes Place, afterward called the Holmes House. 
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buried hia last and only son, and one of the girle they expect will booq 
fotlov him. Mrs Moor, Mrs. Watson's daughter is -very low,' Mis. Cox 
has lost her hosband, if you can call it a loss poor creatare, died in con- 
vntfiions, drank a pint and a half of ram and had thirty fits the day be 
died.* 

Mr. HoUis, who, I dont know whether yon knew, returning home the 
other side of the Bridge the last severe storm, the evening being ex- 
tremely dark, and the railing on the Bridge broken, fell in and was 
drowned.* . . . 

Mrs. Hilliard has a very lame hand an old complaint which I am 
afraid she will never get rid of. It is her right hand which makes it 
worse, she has not been able to use it this three nontba. Harriett I 
suppose has written yon the particulars, I really pity her and Harriett 
too. ... As to dismals I think my letter is nearly a match for yours. 
Oar family have escaped pretty much except (he tnnmps. How coold 
you be so cruel as to tell me of that poem without sending it? dont dis- 
apoint me the next time you write. Is Faty with yon? I hope the 
reformation you mentioD has continued. I hope also there has been 
cue in Mary. 

You wish for some information respecting Colledge and its affidr 
which seems to be involved in such a labyrinth that I am hardly able to 
give you any. The first meaning (sic) was that the Commons were very 
bad, and a petition praying that Ihey might have better provisions they 
thought had not the attention paid to it that they deserved, they agreed 
OD a certain day if the Commons were not better to leave the Hall in a 
body, it was sud they found out what they were to have for dinner and 
bespoke dinners at the Publick and boarding bouses. 

Supper came but not one of them went in but the waiters, who went 
directiy out as soon as supper was served. The President then ordered 
Commons to cease and they closed uutill the Corporation met to investi- 
gate the Matter, which they did on Monday and voted that they shonld 
have better provisions, also drew up a paper for each one of thoee who 
left tiie Hall ou Friday to sign, expressive of their sorrow and r^ret at 
their passed conduct with Uie promise never to commit the like fault 
again, this was read on Tuesday morning by the President. This they 
were at liberty to sign any time previous to Satarday sight, or leave 
Colledge without a character to enter any other, this they thought too 

I Mrs. Artenatus Moore, danghter of William Watson; her husband wu a 
baker. 

» Walter Cox, 35 years old, died April 27, 1807. 

* April 2, 1807. He was thirty-eight years old. 
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degrading and severe a paniBbmeDt for leaving the Hall, wtiich tbey did 
in a very peaceable manner, tho tbey had met before, which was con- 
trary to If^w. The; now all met t<^ether and entered Into the most 
eotema engagement with each otiier that they never would put their 
names to this paper, with bat one exception in the whole nnmber, thoa 
resolnte and determined the Grovemmeot were afraid the Colledge would 
be broken up (or rather the Corporation with Mr. Parsons at the head) 
they sent to the parents and gnardians of these young men, and agreed 
upon a day to meet in Cambridge to see if by their entreaty tliay could 
induce them to s^, and on Friday they met in Porter's Hall, with 
nearly all the lawyers in Boston to plead with them, and the scene, they 
say, was truly affecting. Parents begging and entreating their children 
wiUi tears in their eyes, using every argninent in their power to prevaU 
upon t^em to sign, many declared they would disinherit them forever. 
One, they said, fell down npou hia knees to his son, but all this made 
little or no impression for it seemed as if they had rather die than sign. 
On finding that entreaty would not do, they laid their commanda and 
nearly forced them to sign. 

Tho first day they got but one, Mr. Andrews of Hewburyport, who 
was obliged to leave Town and was determined his son should put his 
name b^ore be left^ the others from Boston, Salem, and other Towns 
came the next day and went with their sons to the President where 
Beventy-fiv^ with tears in their eyes, not more than two or three ex- 
cepted, pnt their names to the paper, most of whom told the President 
they were compelled to do it by their parents, that it was not their free 
act and deed, many of whom were more wretched than you can conceive 
of, mortified to death after what they had said and the oath they had 
taken to stand by each other, several have taken np their connections 
and left Colledge, one of them is Sam Storrow, who was one of the most 
active in their meetings. Mr. Higginson and his other friends said 
everythii^ the; could say on the subject Mr. Higginson said he never 
would do anything to assist him, they prevailed upon him to sign, but 
be has left and is now in a lawyer's office in Groton. Mr. Higginson is 
so much offended that he never means to do anything more for him. 
tho I woald not Justify the scholars in alt their proceedings yet I think 
it was wrong to compell them to sign, many blame the Government but 
more Mr P., who tbey tiiink has been the means of their being treated 
with this severity, of which I believe they have most heartily repented, 
and it would not do for them to retract, and thus Colledge is almost 
broken ap. tbey have sent away eighteen of the senior class, among 
whom are their best scholars and most respectable young men, they gave 
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leave for aoy to go home who chase to and there has been no r^nlar 
excercis€8 eince this happened, the; excosed about forty vaitera tbo 
they agreed to leave tbe Hall with them, and others who boarded out or 
did not be in Town, of this nnmber was Jacques. In short tbe Oovem- 
ment of Colledge were never less respectable than at present. I have 
given yon a lengthy & I am afraid an uninteresting account of this 
afFair. 

This has been written almost a week when I shall send it I cant say. 
I suppose your Brother has moved ere this and I have some hopes that 
I Bfaoll hear where they are by Harriett Milliard, who is gone into Town 
today and no doubt will try to find them. ... I f oi^ot to tell you that 
Mr. Gerry aud Cousin Ome are building a large store directly opposite 
Mr, Gerry's house, at the comer of the new road which instead of com- 
ing behind Mrs. Foster's as was talked of is to come out almost oppo- 
site Mr. Craigie'B. I tell Mr. Craigie that the trade I expect will M be 
carried up there Yes be says it will be tbe door [of trade] I believe. . . . 

Mr. Holmes preached for Mr. F. last Sabbath and we had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Nourse, who we think improves. Mr. Colemau has a 
call at Hingbam, their new meeting house is to be dedicated by Mi, 
Ware next week. My Brother, Sister, & the Girls desire their best 
regards to yon and Mr. Jenks. May yoa, my dear friend, with Mr. J. 
and the chUdren enjoy one naintermpted state of health & happiness 
U the earnest prayer of your sincere friend, S. Hill. 

As to the labyrinthine "affair" related above, it may be of 
interest to give the other side of the story. In " A Narratave of 
the Proceedings of tbe Corporation of Harvard College relative to 
tbe late Disorders in that Seminary," printed by W. Billiard, 
April, 1807, after relating the troublea and how they Tvere met 
by the College Grovemment, we read : 

" Daring the week, thus anxiously employed by the President, some of 
tlie Committee, who presented the petition to tite Corporation in Bos- 
ton, called twice in one day on the President, with tbe intention, they 
have since declared, to learn of him the fate of that petition ; but they 
found bim engaged in a meeting of the Immediate Government; and 
he, having no intimation of their intention in waiting on him, directed 
that they shoald call agam. One of that Committee thought proper, 
aa he has since declared, to call on the President for the same purpose 
on Monday ^e thirtieth of March, about the time of breakfast Tbe 
President being at breakfast, and uninformed of the porpoae for which 
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he called did not see him. [This is eyidentl; tlie grievuice to which 
Miss Hilt refers.] 

" NotwiUiBtaadiag an express and well known prohibition that there 
Bhoald be no meeting of any class without the permission of the Presi- 
dent, and a law, with severe penalties ag^nst oombinatdong among the 
atodents for nnlawful porposes; and also a positive law for the orderly 
and decent behayioar of the students at Commons prohibiting the 
leaving of the HaU withoot license before thanks were returned ; the 
students who bad been induced to believe, aa it is supposed, that their 
petition was neglected, openly and, in defiance of the laws, caused the 
bell to ring for the meeting of the classes and when assembled organ- 
ized theraselTes, and resolved on a combination to enter the HaU at 
dinner time and, if Uie Senior Class, who had not before made any 
oomplidnt of their commons to the Corporation, disapproved of the 
dinner and took the lead, they would all leave the Hall withoat license, 
and without waiting for the regular diemiBslon of the tables. . . . 

" In pursuance of this combination the students attended in the Hall 
at the uanal time of dinner and after the blessing was asked turned 
on their heels and, proceeded by the Senior Class, they all left the room 
except the waiters, and went to their dinners in town. At evening 
commons none attended. To prevent waste of provisions the Imme- 
diate Government put them all out of commons, and gave them permis- 
sion to diet at proper bouses in town until farther orders. 

"After the expiration of the time which had been allowed to the 
Stodeots for reflexion and which bad l>een unhappily employed by some 
to stimulate them to a persevering opposition to the Colledge Govern- 
ment, seventy-four were found to have subscribed the requisite certifi- 
cate. Forty-five seem not to have been implicated in the combination. 
There remained ninety-nine, who had not given the assurances of future 
submission to the laws required by the Corporation. Among these 
twenty-two, and probably a few more will appear on farther enquiry 
to have been unconnected with the original combination." 

PoKTSHODTH June 10. 1808. 

There are not many people in the World that I feel willing to write 
them two letters forgone, as yon are one of this number I shall as a 
proof of my great regard write you a few lines by Mrs. S. Davis, who 
is anxiously waiting for Mr. Davis to return from Boston, as she 
begins to feel quite homesick. 

I sincerely wish you conld take a Journey, I think it would do yoa 
more good than anything you could do. I hope yoa will not neglect 
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your own healtti by too great attention to others — tbo I enjoy a f^ood 
share of health yet I dODt know when I have been subject to so many 
colds as I have had this wioter passed. I took a violent cold when 
watching a very damp night by Susan Prentice, since which I have 
never been entirely free from a hoarseness and never from a cold more 
than a fortnight at a time. I have heard others complain of the same 
thing since the influenza. Too see by this that I am still in Ports* 
mouth, I intended when I came to have returned as soon as the riding 
was pleasant [Miss Hill was risitiog her cousin Mrs. Langdon] — I 
shall probably be here a month or six weeks longer. As to the news 
of Cambridge I can write you nothing but what you have heard |al- 
ready, the last letters I received were brought me by Andrew Foster 
who with bia Brotiier Tom were travelling eastward. Andrew told me 
then if the roads were good across he intended making you a visit be- 
fore he returned, it is a Fortnight last Thursday since they were 
here. . . . 

Mrs. Appleton has a Sister married in this Town to a Mr. Mason, a 
lawyer, a man of property and belongs to the Church. Next Sabath 
Mr. Eaton from Boston preaches, after that they have engaged Mr. 
Abbott that is reading at Cambridge. Dr. Eustis who spent a few 
days here last week thinks Mr. Craigie's Bridge speculation will be of no 
advantage to him, the day it was granted to him in his opinion made 
him a beggar. You Lave heard I suppose that Mr. Holmes has moved 
into the house that her Father bought and he lives with them, he has 
let his own house or rather the Parsonage to Mr. Bartlett Judge 
Wendell with a sister of his was here last week they mentioned Mrs 
Gannett* as being very low that there was no expectation of her con- 
tinuing but a short time, that her mind was perfectly calm and tranquil!. 
I cant bear to think we must lose so excellent a Woman. I believe yoa 
never had the pleasure to be much acquainted with her, with a most in- 
telligent mind her conversation was always animated and chearfall, 
which could not fail of pleasing all that conversed with her. Society 
will mourn her loss but to her family it will be irreparable. — When Mr. 
P. first came to town he brought me a letter from Sophia, aud Harriett 
Hilliacd wrote a long postscript she mentioned she bad had a letter 
from yon some time before, that you wanted to know if I did not in- 
tend to go to Bath before I returned, were I to consult nothing bnt my 
own inclination I could soon determine upon that question, but as IJiere 
is not the least probability of seeing yon at Bath I shall return in full 

1 MrB.KuthGannettdiedJunell, 1808, aged 41. 
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hope and high expectation of seeing yon in Boston and Cambridge this 
snmmer. Yon find that my Brother is PostM&ater, he has taken a 
house at the Bottom of Summer Street bnt does not intend to more in 
nntil the FaU I dont like the idea of keeping two hooses nor of living 
in Boston. — Mrs. Davis tells me yon are having good help which I was 
much pleased to hear. Mr. Oreenwood tetls me yon have the best 
Garden in the Town, I hope Mr. Jenks wont work too bard in it. I 
hope yon have been to Branswick since the tnmpike, by what I hear of 
Mr. A. I think Mr. Jenks will be pleased with him. My best regards 
to hint and kiss the children. S. Hill. 

Boston, Juno 17. 1809. 
That I have neglected to answer yonr last letter has not been be- 
cause I valued it less that I was wont to do yonr letters ; neither have I 
the excuse of having had two children since I wrote you, bnt I have 
something more powerful to plead than either of them ; ao oncon- 
qnerable aversion to writing but it is a tiling of which I am much 
ashamed and to such a friend I own the apol<^ poor indeed, yonr 
letter was really a feaat to me but as there is no pleasure without some 
alloy I found I had to regret yonr want of health which had deprived 
me of a letter for bo long a time and your little flock of many atten- 
tions that sickness in all probability might put it out of your power to 
pay them, t was sorry to hear that yoa had so severely felt the effects 
of the Embai^o it is an evil ont of which I hope good will spring at 
least we democrats have faith to think bo. 1 am afraid yon have been 
obliged to relinqnish many of the conveuiencea if not tiie comforts of 
life, as I know Mr. Jenks wonid much sooner suffer himself than dis- 
tress one single individnal in the Parish, but I hope brighter scenes and 
better prospects will await yon — and should you make Cambridge and 
Boston a visit I hope it will not be under those circnmstaDces of which 
yoQ appear fearfnll when yon wrote me last I feel under many obli- 
gations for tiie sweet little poem yon was so good as to send me, tell 
Mr. Jenks I admired it, it was so much like himself. Andrew Foster 
was here the day I received your letter and as I was not restricted I 
could not forbear letting him read it, as I knew it would be anch a 
gratification to him to read any of Mr. Jenks' composition, Mrs. 
Craigie spent s day with us soon after and insisted on my letting her 
see it and you know it would not do to refuse after I had shown it to 
Andrew, they were both much pleased I assure yon. Mrs. Craigie when 
I last saw her desired me when 1 wrote yon to remember her best 
regards to you and Mr. J. I think we see more of them than we did 
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when we lived ont there yon know Bbe used to visit bnt seldom, by the 
way Andrew and Tom Foster are coming to live in Town with Dr. 
Howard ; aa to Judith I have seen but little of her this winter, yoar 
Brother's manTing a lady that I bad no knowledge of has preveoted 
my going there with that freedom that I should if Judith had been 
alone. The girls drank tea there with a very large party just after they 
were married, every body is pleased with her she is a very pleasing 
woman and your Brother they said behaved sweetly. I called there 
about a month since with one of the girls, they engaged then to take 
tea with na the next day, bat in tbe afternoon she was taken witii a 
violent pain in ber face which prevented their coming Jadith called a 
few days after bnt I was not at home, when I saw her she said she 
should go to Bath as soon as the weather was warm. I have beard 
nothing from ber since, Mr. Davis was here night before last by whom 
J sbaU send this, he tells me that Charles Shaw has gone into the 
Navy, it is a pity a young man of snch fine talents should not fix him* 
self in a better situation. We have quitted Cambridge for tbe present 
and I dont know bnt forever tho it is a thing I dont allow myself to 
think on neither can I realize it We have let the house to Ur. Wua- 
wright, Mrs. W. has always been very intimate in Mrs. Foster's and 
Mrs. Craigie's family's which makes it very agreeable to them, they 
have a son in Colledge ' which has led them to reside in Cambridge, 
perhaps yon or Mr. Jenks may have seen ber at Mrs. Craigie's ber 
name was Mayhew. A woman of superior good sense and is a great 
acquisition to Cambridge. Everything remains much as it did when we 
left it ttiere are no new inhabitants except in one or two houses. 
Brown's Tavern* is porobased by a Hr. Newman who maiTied a daughter 
of Dr. Stillman, and have opened a shop there. Mrs. Boardmao has 
purchased and moved into the bouse that the Beals live in, and Winford, 
the writing master with another person has bought Major Brattle's, 
Deacon Hilliard is buUdlng a bouse between that and our house,* the 
house you moved out of is still empty as is the one that Mrs. Guild 
lived in, you have heard of the death of Mrs. Gammage she has been 
declining all winter. Mr. William Wintbrop is fearful of losing one of 
his eyes, as be was giving directions about setting s tie fence a piece 
of a rail went with great force against one of his eye >e thought at 

■ Rev. Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright (H. C. 1SI2), afterwards Bishop of 
New York. 

* West oomer of Danster Street and Harvard Square. 

* Bast comer of Brattle and Hilliard Streets. 
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first it had gone into his bead, the pain was extreme and It is now 
BO swollen that he cant tell how much it is injured. Mrs. Hill was at 
Hra. Hilliards Monday she then talked of coming in the next day to 
paaa a few days, bnt we have heard nothing of her since, Harriett was 
in at election ehe told me she heard particnlarly from yon by Mr. 
Abbott Poor Harriett has been very mach confined at home this sam- 
mer her mother has been much of the lime unwell and for two months 
they have been without a maid. Mr. Peck diets with tbem and lives in 
the house that Mr. Bartlett Utos in. we see our Cambridge friends 
often, one of the Miss Mellens are passing a few days with as — ahe ia 
studying French with a Russian, who has resided in Cambridge the 
last winter, he also teaches other Ungnages, he has taoght Sidney 
Willard to pronounce the Hebrew which be says none do properly in 
this Country, be has also a secret art of curing sick people which be 
says was left him by his father he has ondertoken to cure Mrs. Hil> 
liard'a hand and they say it ia really better, says he could hare cured 
Mrs. Gerry's if the Dr. would have let him, rather against the Dr. dont 
yon think so? there has been a host of ministers down at Portland 
ordination. Mr. J. I presume was over, I expected Mr. Eirkland 
would have gone as far as Bath, but be intends going to Philadelphia 
this seasoQ and I suppose could not spare the time, I have not seen 
him since his return — we are so fortunate as to live near and attend 
his meeting. Mr. Chauncy while his meeting house is building wor- 
ships with ns which I think a fortunate thing for us as he is so good a 
preacher. I shall be sorry when the time comes tiiat we mnst part 
with him. Remember me to your friend Mrs. Stockbridge and Miss 
Gmid, I see by the paper that they have lost their father, I should 
think the other sister would come and live with them. I long to see 
little Sarab and Theodore, as also I do the two little strangers, how is 
Mary, I hope you have more comfort in ber than you had when I was 
with yon. How is Mrs. Sewall? Major Shaw I think must have left a 
destitnte family. I must now make the same request that you did in 
your last to bum this scroll. My Brother, Sister and the Girls join me 
in r^ards to yourself and Mr. Jenks. 

SosAKNA Hill. 

BosTOiT Jane the 11th 1810 

I received your letter yesterday morning and tho a rare thing to hear 

from yon under your own hand that I have such a friend still living as 

yourself It was not the less welcome, as it was Sunday I had not time to 

set directly down to answer it as you desu^. Indeed the thing pro- 
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poaed eeemed to be of sach magnitade aa reqaired some little time 
to debate apon in my own miod ; from a eiocere wish to comply with 
your request, which I know is made in the sincerity of your heart, and 
a strong desire of ouoe more visiting Bath it is painf ol to say it will 
not be in my power to execute the plan that you have proposed for 
your Sister and myself to go by water. I should admire to go id com- 
pany with her and tbo I have never ventured farther than tiia light 
House should not so much object to this mode of traveling as my 
Brother who has a very great aversion to females venturing by water 
onless there is gre&t necessity for it . . . 

I spent a fortnight at Cambridge at the time H[arriet] H[illiard] 
was married which was a Sunday evening they went directly home after 
Mr. Feck* had eaten his bowl of chocolate, the next morning at five 
set out for Newbury Port intended to spend Uie time while tliere with Mrs. 
Aikens bat found her very ill and went to Mrs. Andrews stayed two 
nights and returned Wednesday evening, ibey sent cake to all their 
acquaintances & a card letting them know that tfaey should see com- 
pany three days, they sent to fifty in Cambridge and Boston. The 
Cambridge Ladies all went Friday I went among the rest, we found 
Mrs. Preble and her sister with Mrs. Lee and Harriett with her tcork 
table at her elbow and working for dear life wliich we thought a little 
too unconscious, she had sent word she shoold expect her friends to 
call those three days. Harriet put on no dignity at all but appeared 
Just the same as if nothing had happened, all the dignitaries of Col- 
ledge with their ladies, Mr. Biglow and lady, and in short every body 

I William Duidridga Peck was the first profeasor of Hatnral History. Ha 
was the son of John Peck, shipbuilder, of Boaton, bom 8 May, 1788, died at 
Cambridge 3 Oct., 1822, Harrard College 1783. He went into the connting 
house of Mr. Ruaaell in Boston for three years and then devoted himself to 
botany and entomology, living for twenty years the life of a hermit, much of 
the time at Kittery. March 27, 1605. he was appointed professor at Hw 
vard, bis friends having raised the money to endow the piofessoreliip. He 
lived with Mr. Bartlett in the old parsonage in the College Tard and ate 
at Mrs. Hilliard's, who by that time was probably liriDg in the old Cooke 
Honae, corner of Holyoke Place and Holyoke Street. He married her daugh- 
ter. Miss Harriet Billiard, May 27, 1810, he being i7 years old and ahe being 
23. They lived on the south side of Mason Street in a boose built by Henry 
Prentice, Jr., about where Agassiz House now stands. They bad one son, 
whose descendants live in Worcester County. Mr. Peck was bom a Congre- 
gationaliat, bat in 1792 he became an Episcopalian, being baptized by Bishop 
Baas. He was warden of Christ Church 1816-1819. See Mau. Hut. CoUeo- 
tiont, vol. X, 1823. 
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bnt Mr. Craigie & Mra. Poater. Mr. Craigie I sappose ooald not spare 
time from Bridges and roads to go and she would not go without him. 
I beard of none from Boston besides my Brother & Sister except Mrs. 
H. and Ann Storer and Dr. Kirkland who was dining with them when 
tiiey received the cake and they all got into the carriage and came out 
None of his friends here in Boston seem to be pleased with the match. 
Mr. & Mrs. Sales with MisB Peck were at the wedding. Mrs. Guild 
and Miss Curtis were over Saturday, Miss C. has really behaved like a 
heroine. Mrs. Hilli&rd is as happy as possible she is to have a daugh- 
ter of Charles Prentiss to supply Harriett's place. Deacon H. has gone 
to Canada, poor man he meets with bis afflictions. . . . Mrs. H. is 
living with him in their new house how long it will last that I dont 
know. Mr. McKean lives in Mrs. Wells' house, he wanted onrs bnt 
Mrs. Wainwright still Uvea in that Mr. Joe Foster is ont this summer 
where Yamold lived. They will not build for Mr. Feck this season, it 
I was Mrs. Hilliard I should be very glad they were not A brother of 
Dr. Jennison lives and keeps school where Deacon Hilliard lived 
William Prentiss has been in' Jul in Cambridge and has sworn ont, hia 
family live in the house ttiat Mrs. Guild lived in, Mr. Prentiss keeps 
school 

Horatio Blglow has been very sick, they were afr^d of spotted fever, 
be was gone a jonrney while I was in Cambridge. Mrs. Biglow still 
regrets not seeing yon more while yon were np. What do yon think 
of onr new Governor [Elbridge Gerry]? was you not a littie surprised 
when yon beard he was put np? after he was chosen they moved out 
of the house into the one yon used to live in, and had it painted ont- 
sidc and in; — the kitchen, they thonght it impossible ever to get 
clean, this one of the neighbors told me, but yon koow they always 
love to scandalize great folks. Mr. Craigio has got a road * behind the 
Governor's house fElmwood], they are now making it. Mr. Appleton 
is going to bnild a house between his and Mr. Fayerweathers, Mr. F. 
is also going to bnild one. If onr Governor shoald make a tonr to the 
eastward this summer, as in all probability he will — you will no donbt 
have the honour of entertaining him at yonr house. Why did not 
Mr. Jenks come np to Election? I hope yon will spare him at Com- 
mencement yon may depend npon it it will be a good thing for his 
health and a great gratification to his friends. Remember me to those 
who have not forgot me. Mrs. Hill & the girls offer their best wishes 

' Now called Mount Anhnm Street 
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for yonr health and happinees they join me also in regards to Mr. 3. 
and I will thank yoa to kiss the children tor me. 

Yooi BiDCera friend 

S. H. 

BosTOK the 13th December, 1812 
After spending a fortnight very pleasantly in Cambridge I retam'd 
to pass Thank^ving vith my friends ia Boston, daring my stay there 
I was not able to learn anything of yos bnt so fully confident was I 
that Mr. Jeaks wonld not accept the Professorship and tarry ia Bath 
that my mind was easy on that score. The Parish Meeting alarmed 
me a little bnt even there too I hoped that Mr. Jenks wonld not place 
too mnch dependance on fair promieeB; It is a long walk to yonr 
Sister Pope's and for more than a week owing chiefly to bad weather I 
was not able to see them and Jodith after she had received your letter 
had been trying to get down here and it is now only a week since I 
heard that it was dedded for Mr. Jenks to take the Professorship and 
tarry at Batli. all things we know are wisely ordered, Judith seems 
nearly to be reconciled to this determination and why should not / 
Mrs. Pope has felt the most interested of the two about yonr coming 
to Portsmouth, this was natural as Jadith can go to Bath whenever she 
pleases whereas Mrs. Pope now who can see yoa but once in several 
years might perhaps see yon twice in one, that of seeing your friends 
much ofteuer is not the least among the advantages yon have lost by 
being detain'd in Bath, I could have wished my dear friend that the 
Counsel had consisted partly of Mr. Jenk's friends in Boston and 
Vicinity — as it was washing day at Mrs. Pope's and she had bnt one 
girl I had not the pleasure of seeing her, Theodore came in while I was 
there he looks nicely and his aant told me that he bore the disap- 
pointment of your not coming to Portemonth much better than she 
expected, give my love to Mr. Jenks and tell htm tho I can forgive him 
I am wicked enoagh to wish he had been a little more selfish. Mrs. 
Welles received a letter from Mrs. Langdon a few days since who writes 
that the Parish are all up in arms at Mr. Jeoke refusing their invita- 
tion, when I returned from Mrs. Pope's I found yonr tetter which was 
a very great gratificstiOD I assnre yon there is nothing that concerns 
yoa or yonr family that is uninteresting to me — as yon say I hope 
ezeridons will last bnt I look forward to your living in Brunswick be- 
fore many years are passed. I feet glad for Mrs. Stockbri<^ as well 
as a number of your friends in Bath that you are to tarry with them. 
. , . Mr. Jeoks' usefnlnese will perhaps be more extensive than if ha 
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had renioved to Portsmooth, if so I am afraid my disappoiDtment 
arieea from mere selflshness whicli I ought not to indulge I can hardly 
creddit the doiogt) of the Parish I did not think they ever could have been 
brought to make the exertions and go euch lengths to keep Mr. Jeuka as 
they have done ; if it was to be an Installation at Portamonth instead of 
an inangeration at Brunswick I think I could attend with pleasure. . . . 

I forgot that I had not meutioned to yon that Quincy ' w&a going to 
be married, I heard when I got home that they had determin'd to be 
married this faU tho their friends all thought they had determin'd upon 
it too BOOD, tho Quincy is in as good businefls as any yoni% man of hia 
Btanding, they promised to b^n small and live very snug, they have 
taken a small house a few doors from us down South street f Boston.] 
Quincy famished it himself except a few presents she had of two or 
three Hundred Dollars; they have bought a pew in Mr. Channing's 
meeting, her Mother belongs to Mr. Gardiner's Church but none of her 
Daughters like him they intended that as they were going to Mr. 
Cbannii^s meeting that he should Many them but he refused as it ia 
not Customary for a Clei^^yman to marry those that do not belong to 
his Parish they were under the necessity of asking Mr. Gardiner to 
marry them, they were married in Church about nine o'clock which 
saved us the trouble of going to the House and they of having us, they 
said the Chnrch never was so fail at any Wedding before, they set off 
directly for Providence where she has a Brother, a number of their 
young acquaintances went as far as Milton where they din'd and re- 
tnm'd leaving the Bride and Groom to proceed the next day. Tonr 
friends at Cambridge are all well Mrs. Feck has a fine son bom while I 
was there. . . . Mrs. Hilliard was qnite sick for near a week she has 
been in Town since but I was not at home when she call'd here, she haa 
a sister of Mr. Bradshaw for a companion. Mr. & Mrs. Holmes have 
met with a severe trial in the lose of a little Daughter about six years 
old.* It is indeed delightfnll to see with what cheerfulness thay are re- 
engned to the will of Providence. Mr. & Mrs. Cnugie are well, he 
Din'd with us a few days since, he has felt very much interested in your 
call to Fortamoatfa. Mrs. Shaw is and has been very sick tho they think 
her recoverii^, her complaint is the dropsy.* 

> Thomas Quincy Hill, eon of Dr. Aaron Hill, married Lnoretia Catherine 
Timmins Callaban, 16 October, 1812 (Registers of Trinity Chnroh, Soeton). 
He died at sea, 181$, leaving an only child, iiaxj Timmins Quincy Hill. 

■ Sarah Latiirop died November 6, 1812. 

* Mrs. Elizabeth, relict of Rev. B. Shaw of Nantacket and mother of Mrs. 
Andrew Crugie died of the dropey, April 7, 1814, aged 72. 
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I calld QpOD Judith Thareday and took Thmdore* home with me to 
Bpeod the day, I did not see Mrs. Pope as she had gone ehopping. 
Theodore tm very well and I have met him once in the street since. 
I shoald have sent this by the Post bat he told me that Mr. Elwell told 
bim that he sbonld go to Bath in e^ht days and last evening Mr. Davis 
came to the Door bat as we had company left word tliat he wonld call 
i^n, his coming was qaite anexpected, I have not said a word about 
his going to Congress, it yoa go on so I am afraid some of yon will 
want hooping, how does Mrs. Gt[oldthwMt] and D. like this Showering 
down of Mitres * there seems to be no want of beads to fit them, I tell 
Mr. D, I never wonld be left behind with all the children however I 
little thoaght he would really go. Tell Sarah I am very glad to hear 
she bas grown eo mach since I left I have no donbt her increase of 
goodness is in proportion. I long to see her as I do all Hie little flock, 
which I will thank yoa to Mss for me. 

Mr. Davis calld on ns a few days since and says be will go home In 
the coarse of a week and I shall trouble htm with this, with love to 
Mr. Jenks and wishing yoa both a happy new year and that each sac- 
ceeding one may find yon blessed with health and happiness is the 
prayer of yoor affectionate friend S. Hnx. 

Boston Sep. the 21st 1613. 
I do nt know when I have been mora sarpriaed than I was to see Mrs. 
Davis but I was not the less glad to see her, she appeared to be qaite 
chearfol and happy it is necessary eometiine to cast off care if one wonld 
wish to wear a face dressed in smiles. . . . she set out for Portsmouth 
yesterday where she will pass a few days, my Brother & Sister set ont 
for there tomorrow by whom I shall seod this. Oar famUy returned to 
Town last week, we bad an opportunity of letting the house to the 
peraoD that lived in Dr. Waterhouses' otherwise we should have been 
glad to have staid a few weeks longer. Mr. Craigie & Debby din'd 
with as today they are all well he enquired particularly aboat you. 
... I calld on your Sisters this morning and found tbem all well, 
Mrs Pope was making up a bed-quilt that she had tt^en ont of the 
frame yesterd^, which she had quilted all herself, Judith was doing up 
a few muslins. Mrs. P. intends to put in a cradle quilt tJiis afternoon 
and I have engaged to pass the day with her tomorrow and help quilt a 

1 Mra. Jenka's eon. 

* Theodore Debou (H. C. 17»5), Reader at Chriat Chnroh, 17»&-97, had at 
this date just been coaaecrated Biabop of South Carolina. The reot of the 
" shower " is not now dear, — Bd. 
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little on it, bow I wish yoa could Join os. Tear Sisters expect 70a 
with Mr. Jeuks and yon may depend upon it will be much disappoiuted 
if you do not [come] they expect to bear for certain when Mr. A Mrs. 
Mwell retom. . . . Mr. Everett is to preach for the first time in Brattle 
Street [church] the next Lord's day he preachd last Sabbath at Wal- 
tham a ntunber went ont there to hear him bnt X have not heard how he 
was likedi all are anziooaly waiting as he is the one they expect will 
fill Mr. Bnckminster's place. I hope they will not be disappointed. 

Boston Oct the 11th 181S. 
Torn- letter fonnd as anzioosly employed in assisting to fit Qnincy 
for a Voyage which has been recommended to him by his PhysicanB 
they are very fearfnll of a decline and have recommended a warmer 
climate to him, his wife and her elder Sister go with him they intend 
going to St Uichiala where she has a relation, we most commit him to 
the care ot that Being who knows what is best for ns. . . . 

I expect to spend part of the winter in Portsmonth if I leave Boston, 
there was no preaching in Mr. BnokmlnBter's meeting Honse the Sab- 
bsth tiiat my Brother and Sister were there, Mr. Abbott is soon to be 
settled in Greenland the one that ia courting Mr. Pearson bat they say 
with too small a salary to give them a Support, Mr. Abbott who was 
lately ofdained in Chaoncy Place is almost gone in a decline, it ia 
thought he never will be able to preach again, yonr friends are all 
well in Cambridge, Mrs. Foster calld here a few days since Andrew 
has set up the practice of Physic in Dedbam. Deacon Hilyard's wife has 
reformed and has deaird to be adnoitted into fellowship with the church 
again, meet of the Ladies in Town have calld on ber and everything is 
forgotton some think it is too good to Ust 

I am indebted to Miss Looise A. LienemaQD-Jettka, proprietor 
of the LiBcolu Book Shop, 68 Melroee Street Boston, for the loaa 
of tdiese letters and for permission to road them to yoa to-night 
I hope that they have broi^ht to you something of ihe social life 
of Cambridge a hundred years ago. 

RicHABD HiNBT Dana read extracts from his "Journal o£ 
Travels in England, in 1875-1876."^ 
Abchibald Mub&at Howe read the following paper : 

> Aa this material is to be published in another form, it is not printed here. 
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A LETTER FROM THOMAS HOLLIS 

Thb valuable original letter wMch I am to read was in answer to 
one written by Edmund Quincy Junior Eiq. to Mr. Thox. Hollit, 
dated Bolton, July 25y 1766^ from which I quote these words. 
Quino; begs of Thomas HoUia to continue his 

kind r^ards to oar College tlio be [Jonathaa Majhew] Is Dead 
with whom yon chiefly delighted to correepond still let that Seminary of 
IjearniDg, which is the fouDdation of oar Civil &, Religions FnvUeges & 
which he took so much pains to render osefnl and free, eujoy your 
Favour, Protection & Assistance. — As anything that relates to Dr. 
Mayhew will I doubt not give you pleasure, I have procured for your 
private satasfactiOD a copy of an Introduction to a Spirited & decent 
Oration ou Patriotism delivered last week at our Annual Commence- 
ment in Cambridge by a Young Student* who bad so high a veneration 
for the Doctor that I believe had he not finished the Oration before his 
Death or bad time permitted him to write another w'd gladly have said 
much more on the melancholy occasion. We have great reason daily 
to expect two Regiments in this Town only, the Church too already 
begins to eznit upon onr mis fortunes, but we doubt not He who is able 
of Stones to raise ap defenders of onr Bights, Civil & Sacred, will send 
us other Maybews as we need them ... I have the pleasure to inform you 
the Manufacture of Potash is now 0mtly established it needs no fur- 
ther assistance from ^e Society * than their Instruction how to essay 
it so as to detect Fraud & muntain ita credit, concerning which the 
Society will have a letter from our General Assembly.* As far as my 

I Printed in Blackbome's Metaoir* of Thama* BoIUm, i 837. — Ed. 
' Josiab Quincy, Jr. — Ed. 

* The present name of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures is The Royal Sooie^ of Arts. Sir Henry Trueman 
Woods, its Secretary, has publiahed a History of the Society which should be a 
valuable book. When this Society was planned by William Shepley in 1755, 
England was jnat beginning her industrial supremacy, and this Society was 
one of the three oldest learned and scientific associatioDS in that country. 
Only the Boyal Society and the Society of Antiquaries were earlier. For a 
long time it alone filled the place which is now occupied by many societies 
which have since been formed for the promotion of special branches of soieuoe, 
industry, and art. 

* On Jane 28, 1766, the Massachusetts House passed an order appointing a 
committee to prepare a letter to the above named society, relating to the manu- 
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ioflaeDce extends I have encoaraged the culture of Silk in this part of 
the World & donbt not in the oonrse of 4 or 5 years or as soon aa 
Mniberr; Trees caji be brought to be of use ire ehall be able to make 
some fignre in that article especially ah'd the Socie^'s bounty be con- 
tinned on that Commodity for we find by ecperieuce that the severity 
of our Winters are no kind of detriment to the ^ge wherever deposited. 
I am Sir, Yr much obliged 

most Humble SeiVt 

Edmukd Qcikct Juniob.' 

factore of potash, and directing the Speaker to sign it. There is no record of 
thia letter, bat the reply to it from Peter Templemao, Secretary of the society, 
is preaerred, dated Not- 8, 1766, addressed to Thomas CoBbing (the Speaker), 
acknowledging ita receipt, and stating that it had been submitted to the society 
and to aeveral cbemistB, and if informatiDn as to Uie details of the prooess waa 
trftDsmittcd, in case there was donbt about the results, he wonid endeavor to 
secure oompetent advice. This reply was commanicated to the House Jan. 28, 
1767, and a committee appointed to enquire into the prooess aud assays for fix- 
ing the standard, and to make a report Od Feb, 27, their report was recom- 
mitted, and again presented March 18. It was then referred to the May session, 
the committee being directed to prepare an answer to Mr. Templeman's letter. 
(Information kindly supplied by Ur. J. J. Tnw^, Chief of the Arcluves Divi- 
sion, State House, Boeton.) 

> Edmand Qaincy, Jr., son of Joeiah, grandson of Edmund, was graduated 
from Harvard in 1752. He was early afterwards employed in bnnness with 
his father; in 17Q0, when about 27 years of age, he was in London arranging 
a mereantile correepondence. His father and nncle were in buiineas together, 
his father being a man of conuderable fortune in New England. Mr. Edmund 
Quinoy, our correepondent, intended to engage in the potash boainess and was 
at a loss about the premium and support of the Society which encouraged its 
importation. Dr. Jonathan Mayhew introduced Mr. Quincy to Mr. UoUis, who 
would, he tbonght, help Mr. Qoinoy's plans. 

Mr. Quincy's father, Joeiab Quinoy of Bruntree, in his will expresses the 
wish that the fnneral expenses shall be "at frngal as the Tyranny of Custom 
will allow," and among other provisionB directs that Heniy Hill, a merchant in 
Boeton, shall be paid for maintaining his grandson, Samuel Quincy, while in 
Harvard College. This Mr. Hill was one of the family of which another mem- 
ber was t^ wife of another son of Josiah, the brother of our Edmund Quincy. 

Samuel Qniuoy was a refugee, and died at sea on a passage from Tortola to 
England Aug. 19, 1787. Our Edmund died at sea in March, 1768; and their 
celebrated brother, Jceiah Quincy, Jr., the patriot, died on the voyage from 
England to Boston, April 26, 1775. 1 think a quotation from the preamble of 
his will is int«restiug : 

" Of my spirit I say the less because I know so little of it & I make no diS' 
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Of this third Thomas HoUia we may leani something from a 
somewhat difFusive biography edited by Archdeacon Ftancis Black- 
bum and printed in London in 1T80. He was a son of Thomas 
HoUis, uepbew of Thomas the first benefactor to Harvard College 
of Uiat Dame, bom in London in 1720, and after tutoring and 
travel admitted to the profession of the law in 1740 at Lincoln's 
Inn. His inbentance was enough to permit bim to cairy on ex- 
tended cbarities in North America, on the Continent, and in Eng- 
land, by gifts of money, and by wise distribution of boobs and 
other literary products which should enlighten the youth upon the 
value of Freedom, the best types of govemment, and give assist- 
ance to the teachers at Harvard and elsewhere. 

But, more than this, he often sought to aid tiie Colonies in their 
arts and commerce. He sent copies of the books of Praemia of 
tiio Society for the Encouragement of the Arts and Commerce to 
his beet American friend, the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Maybew, a man 
so highly honored hereabouts that it was believed he would ac- 
company Dr. Benjamin Franklin as an emissary to appear before 
the House of Commons to explain, during the Stamp Act debate, 
the conditions of the several Colonies which objected to this 
taxation. 

Mr. Hollis's correspondence with Dr. Maybew was long con- 
tinued and valuatde. They discussed various authors and plans. 
Maybew commended Voltaire and Rousseau, wrote to HoUis and 
Dr. Templeman, Secretary of the Society for Encouragement of 
Arts and Commerce, about sarsaparilla root The Praemia of the 
Society for Encoura^ment of Arts did not apply to sarsaparilla 
raising in the Northern Colonies because that root was not sup- 
posed to be good, but Maybew hoped to prove that the Society was 
mistaken, that there might be greater virtue in the root to the 
northward, where, the juices subsiding, the leaves are dried up 
the greatest part of the year and t^n have more vigor in the root 

position thereof beo&nse I am well Batiafied tlutt it is disposed of already, in a 
manner perfectly right upon the whole & altc^ether nn&lterable by me. 

" And as to my Creed tonching the same it ia of no ooDseqaenca to any bat 
myself and too foreign from any present purpose to be here set forth. 

"Tonchiug the deposit of my Bod; I am little eolicitoiu bat extremely 
arerse to any parade Id its interment." 
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than when the plant is CTei^reen, as in tlie Southern oountrieB. 
Thia is but aa iustaDoe of hia correspondeDce with Mayhew in 
reference to encouragement of American products. The Society 
had had his support in many ways besides its valuable advice con- 
cerning the manufactore of potosh; be was ever ready to assist 
North America. 

But I shall not attempt any Inographical sketch of Mr. HolUs. 
I shall merely quote here and there from this memoir. The author 
refers to Harvard College as a '* <mce respectable seminary," and 
being an Anglican treats Mr. Hollis's attacks upon the English 
Church with apologetic terms. 

HoUis early had a high opinion of John Adams's tract of 1765, 
"A Dissertation on Canon & Feudal I^w," and, believing him to 
be young, industrious, and brave, he reflects that " in the minds of 
the few, not in numbers, doth the safety and felicity of States 
depend." 

Referring to the bookseller's trade, our writer has it that printers 
who have their fortunes to make must pay some attention to the 
taste and complexion of the times; and some documents on reli- 
gion and government which appeared important to Mr. HolUs 
were not likely to be relished by the politicians of either sort at 
that period ; nor was it for the interest of the booksellers to pro- 
mote their sale agunst the grain of their principal customers. 
Therefore Mr. Hollis agreed to indemnify them from any loss, and 
had thus done more than circulate literature essential to proper 
ideas of Freedom although not generally read. Mr. Hollia re- 
ceived sermons written to commemorate eminent persons. He 
thought orations more fit, and sud ** characters to sennons have 
always appeared to me awkward tAcks." 

Wliile many British officers in the Colonies were misled by the 
diqiositaon of the Americana, the Society of the Anglican Chui-ch 
for the Propagation of the Qospel vras particularly nnfortunata 
in its estimate of the seriousness in the general conversation and 
deportment of the Colonists, which the few propagating preachers 
thought fit to denominate hypocrisy, fanaticism, etc, in conse- 
quence of which they were ridiculed by the ribalds in the public 
prints, by the mock of "Boston Saints" and other terms of abuse 
of like tendency. Mr. Hollis was better acquainted with the piety 
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of the people of Boston, and in answer to some ladiorons obeerra' 
tions made upon their appointment of a General Fast, he only said, 
"A fasting people will probably torn out a %hting people " ; and 
his suggestion proved true, but did not guide the bau^ty 
Britons. 

Mr. Mollis had good reason to believe that his steps weie nar- 
rowly watched. He was advised to guard {^[ainst his enemies. 
He replied that be should not fear events, nor be awed by them in 
any degree, but should proceed ingennoudy as he was able agunst 
meaturei not men as hitherto, and place hia trust in humility where 
it ought to be, with the Almighty. 

He wrote : " I often cheerfully accept petty favors and obliga- 
tions, great ones Never. I would sooner myself have stricken flat 
the sacred e£Bgies of' Briton, that is of heroic virtue itself, than 
have acquired it — a great testimonial by donation or in any 
degree by finesse or bounty." Hence, when asked to solicit votee 
for his candidacy for Parliament, even thongh legally, he was 
unwilling to subject himself to any such annoyance or temptation. 
"I can live contented without gloiy, but cannot suffer shame," 
was his answer. It was therefore quite characteristic of tn'm to 
write to President Holyoke of Harvard, May 17, 1766, lequesdng 
that public flatteiy should cease. "If," he wrote, "in the future 
the Gentlemen of Harvard College would be pleased to omit all 
notice of me on public occasions I should deem it as the greatest 
favour ; their good will I shall ever rejoice in & be proud of, but 
pubUc prtuse I most certainly dislike." 

Mr. Hollis was always indignant with scrubs and trimmers, but 
he was not iU-natuied, he was humorous and cheerful. 

He became so constant a friend of Massachusette that the town 
meeting of Boston, March 22, 1770, appointed James Bowdoin, 
Dr. Joseph Warren, and Samuel Pemberton, Esq., a Committee to 
represent to Mr. Hollis that a horrid massacre had taken place 
March 6, 1770, and to ask lum to interfere and seek removal of 
the British troops from the town. He declined, although beUev- 
ing the people of Boston to be virtuous, loyal, and magnanimous, 
because he thought himself to be so ordinary a person and so very 
a Whig that be could be of no other use to them than to send 
them a few books occasionally for their College. 
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At another time after a riot in Boston he said, " Ttie business 
of Whit« Rose is to inflame everywhere." 

These few words give some idea of the spirit of this benefactor. 
His habits of life were most simpla He arose early and in town 
went out very early, and spent his evenings generally at home in 
arranging what he had done or procured and settling for the next 
day's employ. He generally read or [dayed on the flute at the 
close of the evening, which he found to soothe and compose his 
mind. He was food of music, was a judge of it and had a large 
collection. His principal public entertainments were operaa and 
oratorios, to which be sometimea went, but not very often. He 
was a great walker, even to excess, and rode sometimes for exer- 
cise. He fenced many years even to extreme, and it is thought he 
hurt himself by it. 

He was abstemious in diet, drank no wine or beer, nor used salt 
or spices, nor butter, milk or sugar, but drank great quantities of 
tea morning and evening with only dry toast He was lusty and 
grew fat, nor was he reduced by abstinence and great exercise. 

He could not go through the little attentions necessary at enter- 
tainments, and therefore seldom entert^ned any but very particu- 
lar friends, and towards the latter end of bis life not even them. 
To all parade he was an enemy, thought it troublesome, and there- 
fore kept no chariot, nor the number of common servants which are 
generally thought necessary to attend a gentleman of his fortune. 

Such a man was Mr. HoUis. He died Jan. 1, 1774, when 
about fifty-three yeats of age, and at his request his body was 
buried ten feet deep in his field at Corsecombe, his Dorsetshire 
estate and place of retreat His will provided that all of his estate 
should be inherited by his friend Thomas Brand, who took the 
name of Hollis and received the degree of LL.D. from Harvard in 
1787, besides other academic distinctions, and died in 1804. 

The letter* of Thomas Hollis, Esq., Lincoln's Inn (third of that 
name who was a bene^tor of Harvard College), to Edmund 
Quincy, Jr., Esq., of Boston, Mass., is as follows : 

> The origioal of this letleriras in possession of Mus Treadwell, whose aont 
married Willard QqIdct Phillips (H. C, 1865), son of Willard Phillipa (H. C, 
1810). It was presented b; ber to Hanurd Colle^ Library, 1014. The bulk 
of tUs letter is printed in Blackburne's Memoira o/Sallu, i. 839. 
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pAix Mux Oat 1, 1760. 
Sir: 

1 beg yoa to accept my beat scknowledgetnenta for a long, cnrioos, 
interesting Letter, dated jnly 25, tbongh vritten on a ntelancboly occa- 
sion ; & for otb^ matters which accompanied that Letter. The Death 
of that able, good, publie Man, Dr. Mayhew, my old & mnch esteemed 
Friend, hath grieved me exceedingly. He seems to have died throng 
over-strain of application and Philanthropy. 

I pray God to soften the afflictions of his Widow, that accomplished, 
excellent Lady, and to endue ber with fortitude equal to her Loss. 
The ResolntioD taken by ber, oot to pnUisb any poatbomooB woik of 
his, appears to me Jodicious. 

I guess not dbtinctly, at what tbe kint thrown ont to Yoa by the Iftte 
worthy Doctor alluded. 

It is tme I valued, honored him exceedingly; and not long siooe 
repeatedly wrote him, that I was his astured friend, which he would 
have experienced, particularly, in case he bad been ordered here oa 
tbe Stamp-act, as was more than once whispered, with what TnitlL I 
know not. 

Not a book has been sent more to the College at Cambridge, as I 
recollect, through request or intimation of that excellent Man, for he 
made no request of that sort, thoi^h it would have been complied with ; 
nor will now be sent less that he is dead; nor did be, or any one 
know, in any degree, till lately, tbe Plan adopted by me in regard to 
Books intended to be presented to that Collie. 

I confess to bear propensity, afFectioa toward the People of Nortb 
America; those of MasBschnscfs & Boston in particular, believing 
them to be a good & brave People. Long may they continue such, 
and the Spirit of Luxury, now consuming Us to the very marrow here 
at home, kept out from them I 

Oue likelyest means to that End will be, to watch well over their 
Tonth, by bestowing on them a reasonable, manly Education; and 
selecting thereto, the wisest, ablest, most accomplished of Men, that 
Art or Wealth can obtun : for Nations rise and fall by Individiials not 
Numbers, as I think all History provefh. 

With Ideas of this kind have I worked for the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge in N. England; neither caring too exactly to remember bow 
the last, best Library in all America was lost there; nor, a sober, 
retired Person, without a by-view, not long to be unearthed, acting, 
surely, from Vanity; nor sparing toward it Expense, Labor, or TIHE, 
It is certain, the last winter I passed in Town, against Inclinataoo, 
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Health & Conveniency, on account of the Stamp-Act ; and this Sum- 
mer, with much preceeding tiine, time the most Taluable of all tilings, 
ou account of that Library. 

If an; good hath followed from this procedure, or should follow from it, 
I Bball be content 

After sustainiug a thirteen Tears tmremitted Campaign, day, week, 
mouth, Tear followiug Tear, socceesive to each other; altering though 
not broken Id Coustitation, yet veigiog, it might be, toward a May- 
bew's fate, without hie Magnanimity ; I now seek relaxation, quiet, 
and am going into Dorsetshire, where 1 have some Estate though no 
Boose, the ensuing Winter or Spring, it is probable, to settle there. 
I am the more confirmed iu this Measure, by observing the Baseness of 
tiie Times and their Tendencies; together with the total defection of 
tbe higher Classes to all Public Virtue ; and, with deepest concern I 
write, the recent, nnparallelled Prostitution, and Apostacy, of the once 
magnanimous, almost divine W. P. who is now lost wholly in Parch- 
ment and BVTISM. 

He has defected more flagrantly than Pnltney, Earl of Bath ; and been 
drawn-in, wiaccountably, by the Favorite, to range under him; for 
so in fact he doth ; at a time tfaat all things, by the good Spirit of the 
People of England and the Colonies, were centering in himself. And 
there is reason to believe that he has been tampered with by that 
Favorite for Tears past ; and only kept from Joyning him as now, 
above a twelvemonth, by Earl Temple. 

Tbe Thane exults prodigiously on the occasion; and be & all his Mun- 
grels, are, in realty, in full scent & cry to run him down, though with 
some present appearing shews of deference & Power toward him, lest 
he should retreat f^ain, before he had done dirty work in public enough, 
to render his Character in all respects utterly inetrievable. 
Unhappy man, to have survived his own matchless Administratdon I 
and bis Speech on the repeal of the Stamp Act I 

He is at this time trying to strengthen bis Ministry every way, ooate 
qui coute to the Nation, in Treasure or Effect. A great opposition 
notwithstanding, it is probable, he will have to contend with ; and it can 
Bubeist no longer than the Fiat of the Favorite. 

The general opinion is, that it will not endnre; and, that he will die 
broken-hearted in Somersetshire. 

Let Earl Cbeat'em act as he pleases, he cannot alter right & Wrong; 
and by right will I abide so long as I can distinguish it 
Much of this in confidence. 
I have not attended the Meetings of the Society instituted for promot- 
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tng arts and commerce in the Strand for yean past ; Bomethiog having 

happened there, which made me deem it right to keep away from them. 

But every other service in my Power I render, gladly, to that noble 

Society. 

The article relating to it in Tonr Letter was copied directiy, & sent to 

Dr. Templeman. 

I am, with great Respect, Sir, 

Tour much obliged, 

and most obed. hnmb. eerv. 

T. HoLus. 
EDHmm Qdimct Jnn. Esq. 
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THE THIRTT-FIRST MEETING 

THE Thibtt-Fibst Meeting of The Cambktogb His- 
TOEiCAL Society was held on the 29th day of April, 
1914, at eight o'clock in the evening, in Room J, Emerson 
Hall, Harvard University* 

The President, Richabd Heitrt Dana, presided. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary read the following printed account of the 
work of a sister society which is reprinted here hecause of its 
suggeativeness in connection witli the aims of all local 
historical societies. 

The Pocumtuok Vallbt Memorial Association 

New England lays claim to a background, but only in com- 
paiatively recent time have Bteps been taken to preserve it in 
detail. The Pilgrim Society of Plymouth is less than a century 
old, although tiie occauon for it dates from nearly three hundred 
yeaia. It was founded in 1820, and Pilgrim Hall, treasury of 
relics of the old colony, was built in 1824. Essex Institute at 
Salem dates from 1848 ; the Peabody Academy from 1868 ; while 
we find that the Athenaeum, only ancient by comparison, was 
started in 1810, and the Marine Society, which was not a general 
historical enterprise, was formed in 1799. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston's first organization of the kind, began 
its work in 1791, and its Athenaeum followed in 1807. Between 
the beginning of the Massachusetts society and the following of 
the many societies for the same general purpose localized, there is 
a gap of a large part of New England's third century. 

Now, however, thero is a settled policy of preserving the records 
of the past, holding in collections such relics as may have been or 
may yet be acquired, writing history in broad terms or in minute 
detail, encouraging its study in the schools and awakening appre- 
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ciation of the iDstruction and romance the annals of the older days 
contain. One of the best examples of the organizations that speak 
for the wish of the New Elnglanders to hold their past intact and 
to preserve every object that links the old with the new is that at 
Deerfield, frontier town of colonial history, in itself a type of the 
old New England of the Connecticut valley. 

The Deerfield society takes its name from the Indian one for the 
region. It is the Fooatntuck Valley Memorial Association. It has 
this week held its forty-fifth annual meeting, reminder of the fact 
that it is one of the elders among historical organizations and that 
its reports show continued accumnlation of historical objects and 
continued interpretation of the annals of the early days. It is 
presided over by its founder, a historian who has high place among 
the antiquarians of tJie country, the Hon. Creorge Sheldon, and his 
leadership and guidance are shown in the great collection at its 
hall and in the sustiuned interest in its work, as well as the pru- 
dence of his management, which has kept it a self-sustaining in- 
stitution, with constant and substantial bank balance. If it were 
a joint stock affair its shares might sell at a premium, based on 
earnings. 

In the museum of tihe Pooumtaoks, a severe three-story red- 
brick building painted still redder, in itBelf a survival of Ihe 
academy days, there is stored a collection of memorabilia of the old 
times that probably has no rival in America for completeness. 
The Pilgrim Hall collection is restricted, necessarily in view of its 
purpose, to the one class, the articles associated with the Pilgrims. 
The Deerfield museum has no restrictions except to the early days 
of the colony, and even tJiis is so light that the almost modem 
touch is evident, as modem as the Revolution and the War of 1812. 
Its Indian door, marked by the tomahawks that chopped a hole 
through it; the Coleman shoe, dropped from t^e foot of a child 
being borne off to Canada, its old-time kitchen with the pioneer 
contrivances for its fireplace, and the high settles that once caught 
the heat from the log fira — these are remembered items out of the 
thousand in tiiis treasure house. The history of New England 
lives in such a house, and teaches as it can teach nowhere else. 

This particular society has been peripatetic until of late. It has 
moved about wherever there was a distinctly historic spot to be 
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jnarked in what was once the New England frontiei, has held its 
field meetings and developed histoiy on the ground where it was 
enacted. I^ttetlj the oiganization has traveled less. The people 
are now pa^^g the return visits. They come hy the thousands 
every year to the memorial balL Hardly a student completes a 
course at Smith, Mt. Holyoke, or Amherst without at least one 
visit to the great collection. Few pass through the high schools 
of all the region without having learned history from its shelves 
and files. All the valley knows the road to Deerfield and travels 
it to find what there is to instruct and interest in tiie old academy, 
which is hetter patronized now than even in those halcyon days of 
the institution when it was relied upon for good secondary educa- 
tion. The annual meeting is a day's affair, business session in the 
library annex, dinner and evening session in the town hall — 
museum space is too valuable for assemblies — with weighty papers, 
highly interesting to the people who have the antiquarian habit, 
and these papers later published in volumes of proceedings, to join 
an already long shelf of valuable treatises. 

The Deerfield society is a type of the kind that has become com- 
mon in New England towns. There is hardly one of them with a 
claim to historical place, ihab does not have its own society or is 
not a contributor to the one in the nearby larger or more tdstorio 
to^vn. The public libraries, now found in practically every town, 
are t^e repositories for the local historical articles and writings. 
Colonial histoiy has crept into books — not alone the ponderous 
volumes of complete record, but romance like Maiy P. Wells 
Smith's volumes of stories of pioneer children, already familiar to 
the children of New England. The themes for historical discus- 
aion seem inexhaustible. New material is constantly appearing. 
And history, to be good as history, has need to keep its doors open 
to new things tanght by what is old. 

So we have New England somewhat concerned in studying the 
background of its present-day activity, preserving it, keeping it 
bright, letting no contributing figure be lost to the future. 

BiCHARD Henet Dana read extracts from his "Journal 
of Travels in England, 1875-1876."' 

■ As this materUI is to be published Id another form, it is not printed here. 
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Edwaiu) John Brandon, City Clerk, read extracts from 
the Becordfi of the Town and Selectmen of Cambridge. 

The Committee on the Longfellow Centenary Medal Prize 
announced the award for the 1914 contest to Aucb Godpbst 
O'Beiek, a Benior in the High and Latin School, for the 
paper which foUowa. 

The Committee announced the subject for the competition 
of 1915 to be — "Descriptions of Nature in Longfellow's 
Poems." 

Longfetloto Prixe Ettayfor 1914 

WHY X PREFER "HIAWATHA" TO "EVANGELINE" 

BY AUCK GODFREY O'BRIEN 

Ik my very earliest days I heaxd the story of the little " Hiawa- 
tha " and even tlien I liked it. The aound of it pleased me ; it 
could be read in soch a delightful sing-song, and the words 
mattered not at all. 

Having had a much longer acquaintance with it than witli 
" Evangeline," I was sure that I preferred it when asked to choose 
between it and " Evangeline. " I decided, however, that the dir- 
est thing to do would be to read the poems togeUier and compare 
them. When I had done this, lo and behold, I did not know 
which I liked the better. Then, later, after maoh reading and 
lereading, I felt sore that after all " Hiawatha " was my choice. 

There is much in the poem to make it pleasing. " Hiawatha" 
is the nearest thing to an epic that we have in American poetry. 
The theme is the life story of a benefactor of mankind, and with 
his interesting life are closely connected the legends and tradi- 
tions of an ever &scinatiiig people, the Indians. Then, too, we 
are shown how the people are prepared for the "coming of the 
white man's foot" 

" Evangehne," on the other hand, has for its theme love " that 
hopes and endures and is patient." In it we follow the gentle 
Acadian maid many weary miles on a hopeless quest for her lover. 

Almost in the very first line of " Evangeline " we are prepared 
by the metre for what is to come : 
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" Thia U the forest primeTal, the mnniiiiTiDg pinw and th« hamlooks " ; 
jufltr through that one line we feel an incomplete, unaatisfied aome- 
thii^, aD intoned lamentation. Thia Ti^ue feeling is strengthened 
when the poem continues : 

**Thu is the forest printOTkl; but where are Uk« be&rto that beneath it 
Leaped like the nw, when he bean in the woodland the voioe of the hant8Uian7 

Waste an tkoea pleasant fonns, and the'farmers foiever departed I 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them over the ocean. 
Nanght bat tradition remains of the beantiful village of Grand-Fr^." 

The melancholy of ** Evangeline " would be almost mteadoiable 
were it not for the cheerful spiiit of the maiden herself. It is the 
&ct that she kept free from bitterness and self-pity that relieree 
it from the dreariness that pervades it. It is because of her hope- 
fulness that we rejoice with her, and are thankful that she did 
find Gabriel in the end. 

To me the most touching scene in " Evangeline " is that under 
the Wachita willows. When I read it I always feel an unsup- 
piessible desire to call to Gabriel that Evangeline and her compan- 
ions are eleeinng under the willows; then, when he has passed 
on, I feel it is all so hopelessly sad. 

It is with almost a sense of relief that I torn to the singing 
cadence of " Hiawatha." In thia poem of a primitive race I feel 
that the rhythm, singularly musical and almost childlike, is the 
only one that could possibly be used. 

The beanty of each verse is increased by the music of the 

single words and by the harmonious combination of word sotmds. 

Among these may be found the varied pictures of the rising moon: 

" Saw the moon rise from the water. 

Rippling, ronnding from the water." 

The Indian custom of comparing nature to what was famOiar 
in Indian life can be seen in the many descriptions of the setting 
sou. The following metaphor illustrates Urn admirably : 
" The sun tbrongh heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
Prom the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters." 
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The hannonious comUnatioii of words to piodttce a single effect 
is illustrated beautifully iii the passage that depicts the spirit of 
half -conscious sleep: 

" Peacefully al^t Hiawstha, 
Bat he heard tfae Wawoniisa, 
Heaid the whip-poor-will complaining, 
Perched apon big lonely wigwwn ; 
Heard the nuhing Sebawiidia, 
Beard tbe rirulet rippling near him, 
Talking to the darksome forest; 
Heard the sighing of the bnmoiies^ 
As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night wind, 
Heard Uiem, as one heaia in slnmber 
Far^iS mnimnrs, dreamy whispers." 

Perhaps one of the things that make "Hiawatha" more pleas- 
ing to me than " Evangeline " is, it presents a more unasual story. 
Poems of lodian life are indeed scarce, and I think that this is* 
perhaps, the only one written of the Indian in times of peace. It 
is a pleasant weaving of the finest legends and traditions into the 
life of one miracolons yet human being, Hiawatha, — legends, aa 
Longfellow so aptly puts it: 

« With the odors of tfae forest, 
With tfae dew and damp of meadows. 
With the onrling smoke of wigwutia^ 
With the roshing of great rivets." 

A consideration of the readers by whom each poem is enjoyed 
brings before us strongly the vast difference between the poems. 
t*All the world loves a lover," and for this reason many find 
BometMng to interest them - in " Evangeline." " Evangeline " 
appeals mainly to lovers and to lovers of lovers — ** Te who believe 
in the beauty and strength of woman's devotion." "Hiawatha" 
appeals to many readers of widely different tastes. It, too, has a 
message for lovers, bat they are lovers of beautiful sounds, lovers 
of a nation's legends, lovers of the wild creatures of the woods 
and of the great out-of-doora, and lovers of mankind. 

In "Evangeline" we are told of her love and of her disap* 
pointment and of her ennoblement by it. There is much pathos in 
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the tale — pathoe aareliered at any point of the abory. Even at 
the more cheerful time of the betrothal a note of coming tragedy 
steals into tiie theme. In the fireplace Benedict sees " the flames 
and the smoke wreaths atru^ling together like foea in a baming 
city," and even 

" the pewter platea on the draasor 
Caught Mid reflected the flame u shields oi armies the annBhiDe." 

In the midst of all her bappiueas, vhen Evangeline thought of 

her lover, 

" at times a feeling of sadness 
Passed over her sonl, as tlie sailing shade of otoods in the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor, and darkened the room for a moment." 

The lingering melancholy of the metre and of the t^eme ia so 
overpowering to me l^t it is with true joy that I return to *' Hia- 
watha." In ** Hiawatha " the lovera of nature have much to 
enjoy. I like especially the descriptions of nature. There are two 
distinct ^pes. I ahall speak first of the detailed descriptions, as 
that of the growing maize, the beaver's d&m, and of the country 
lane, — 

" Where the tangled 'barberry bnahee 
Hang their tofts of orimaon berries 
Over stone walls gra; with mosses," 

and of the risiitg of smoke from a fire built in the open, — 
" And the smoke rose, slowly, slowly, 
First a single line of darknees, 
Then a denser, bluer vapor. 
Then a snow white dond unfolding, 
like the tree tops of the forest 
Ever rising, rising, rising 
Till it touched the top of heaven, 
Till it broke against the heaven 
And rolled outward all around it." 

The other type is the description expressed by a single word — 
"melancholy" marches, "leafy" woods, "palisades" of pine trees, 
" silent " valleys, cloud " curtains," " white-fire " insect, " sbimmoN 
ing" moonlight. There are so many of these words that delight 
the " inner eye " t^t it would be impossiUe to mention even a 
small fractaoQ of them. In fact, the joy of stumbling unexpect- 
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edlj npoD them in the poem is gteater than the pleasure of 
hearing them when they are only members of a list. 

For the lovers of animals there are *' Hiawatha's brothers." In 
a few concise lines the characteristics of each are giveti: 

" Cp Uie oak-tree, oloee beaide bim 
Sprang (he sqninel, Odjidamo, 
In ttai oat among Uie branches, 
Conghed and chatt«red from hu oak tree. 



And the rabbit from his patfawaj 
Leaped aaide and at a distanoe 
Sat erect upon his hannobea. 
Half in fear and half in frolic. 

Hiawatha aimed an arrow, 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion. 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled. 
But the wary roebook started. 
Stamped with all his hoofa together. 
Listened with one foot nplifted." 



Then come Hie legends which are woven so delicately into the 
stoiy. There are the longer legends, and among the most bean- 
tif ul of these are << The Legend of the East Wind," " Wabon and 
the Morning Star," " Wabon-Aimang," and the one about the 
Evening Star. These legends are too long to give in snch a 
limited space. Then there are the equally lovely shorter legends, 
the beauty of which may be seen from the one of the rainbow : 

"'T is the heavBD of flowers Ton aee then ; 
All tha wild flowers of the foreat. 
All the lilies of the prairie 
When on earth they fade and perish 
Blossom in that heaven above as." 

How can I help liking the poem more and more when it is 
filled with SQch beantiful thonghts? 

It is not alone by these things of which I have jnst spoken 
that the interest in " Hiawatha " is sustained ; there are in it real 
people whom vre love, the kind old Nokomis, Laughing Miimehaha, 
^ the starlight, moonlight, firelight, and the sunlight of the peo- 
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pie " ; the gentle Chibiabos and ** the very strong man Evasing." 
Then, too, there is the boastful old lagoo, not as important but 
neTertheleBs lovable. 

Of Hiawatha's friends I like Chibiabofl best. He ttbs the gen- 
tlest of men, with saoh a voice that the trees, the birds, and the 
brook envied some of hia tones. I like ever so much the songs 
that he stngs at Hiawatiia's wedding-feast, — " The maiden's 
lamentation for her lover, her Algooq^uiB," and the other beau- 
tifol love song that ends: 

" Smile the earth and flmOe the water, 
Smile the cloudless skies above na. 
Bat I lose the mj of amiling, 
When tboQ art no longer near me. 



O awakel awake belovedl 
Oawakal awake bektvedl " 



Chilnabos was one so beloved thai all nature joined ntsn, at his 
death, moaming for him. 

" He is dead, the sweet mn^dan. 
He is gone from ns forever; 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all mnsic, 
To the Uaster of all einpng, 
Oh! my brother Chibiabost 
And the melancholy fir trees 
Waved their purple cones above him. 
Sighing with hie lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. ^ 

Came the Bpring and all the forest 
Looked in v^n for Chibiabos ; 
Sighed the rimlet, Sebowisha, 
Sighed the rashes in the meadow." 

<* Hiawatha" also ooatfdns a love story, bnt it ia &r different 
from that in "Evangeline." I think it is one of the moat idyllic 
love stories I have ever read. It is the character of the lovers 
that places this tale among the finest Somehow I cannot epeak 
of this story, not becaose of limited space, bnt becaose words 
other than those of the poet seem to okar its beauty ; it is lather 
to be felt and understood. 
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One of the touching parts of Hiawatha's wooing is the parting 
between Minnehaha and her father, the ancient arrow maker: 

" ThvB it is our daaghtets leave ns, 
Those WB loTB, and those vho love os, 
Jost when tbey bmn learned to help lu; 
When we are old and lean upon them. 
Comes ayoath with flaming feathers^ 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the laireet maiden. 
And she foUoTva ythtn he leads her, 
Leaving all things, for a stranger." 

In the throng of reasons for liking this poem, there is one heet 
of all, of which I hesitate to speak. It seems to me that Hiawatha 
was to the Indians what our Lord is to us. Hiawatha's Hrth was 
a miraculous one ; he lived on earth to help his fellow men. He 
toiled and suffered that through him gifts might be sent to the 
people. He taught them navigation ; he gave them their national 
food, the maize; he taught them how to cure sickness; in fact, 
how to live soccessfally, and how to look upon death. His race 
was bettered because he had lived ; be came when the world was 
at peace to bring peace to men. When his life work was finished, 
and the missionaries had come to continue it, he departed, 

" Hiawatha, the Beloved, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Fonemah, 
To the land of the heieaftarl " 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND MEETING 

BEING THE TENTH AJSTSVAh MEBTINO 

THE Thirtt-Sbcond Meeting, being the Tenth Annual 
Meeting, of The Cambridge Historical Societt was 
held on the 27th day of October, 1914, at eight o'clock in the 
evening, in Boom J, Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 

The President, Richard HENRr Dana, presided. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

On behalf of the Council, Archibald Murrat Howe 
submitted its Annual Report, prepared by the Secretary, as 
follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE COUNCIL 

FoiTB meetings of the Council have been held. 

At the first meeting, Jannaiy 20, 1914, nominations to the 
Standing Committees for 1918-1914 were made. The member- 
ship of these Committees has been printed with the notices of 
meetings of the Society and in Volume VlII of Publications. 

It was voted that 400 copies of Volume VIII of PuUications 
be printed. 

The Preodent appointed as a Committee on increase of mem- 
bership — Frank Chijloid Cook, Miss Clara Howe and Samuel 
Francis Batchelder. 

At the second meeting, April 9, 1914, it was voted to print in 
the T<dume of Proceedings for 1914 the Longfellow prize essay of 
Miss Alice G. O'Brien. 

At tbe third meeting, April 29, 1914, it was voted that the 
name of any member of the Society whose dues remain unpaid on 
the first day of July in any year shall be dropped from the roll, 
provided his delinquency and this vote shall have been previously 
called to his attention ; but members absent from the country - 
shall be exempt from the operation of this vote. 
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Voted, that the Treasnrer be aathorized to pay a amn not to 
exceed Thirty Dollars for Lamb's plans of early lots of Cambridge. 

At the fourth meeting, October 15, 1914, it was voted that tiie 
Treasurer be aathorized to pay the sum of Sixty Dollats for the 
copy made I^ Miss Helen M. Clarke of the second volume of 
tiie manuscript — Reooids of the Deacons of the First Churcli in 
Cambridge. 

Voted, that the Secretary be directed to request of the City 
Council the donation of one set of the Vital Records of Cambridge. 

The SecretAiy presented his Annual Report, with its statement 
of the several meetings held and tiie namea of the speakecs and 
their subjects as already given in tibese Proceedings. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR 

DuBiNO the fall of 1913 the card catalogue of the collection of the 
Society was brought up to date by Miss Ella S. Wood, who had 
worked upon it in previous years. The donatdons of the past two 
and one-half years were listed, a total of 650 items. Including 
title and subject references 800 cards were tyjied for these items, 
and many subject references were added to items previously 
catalogued. 

At the conclusion of her work the colleotaon numbered more 
tliatt 1260 articles, chiefly bound books, unbound pamphlets and 
numbers of periodicals, with some broadsides, printed sheets, pro- 
grams, photographs, articles cut from newspapers and mounted, 
curios, etc. It is arranged in good order according to the plan 
decided upon by William Ooolidge Lane and the late Clarence 
Walter Ayer. 

A list of oombers lacking in files of publications was prepared 
and correspondence during the past year has resulted in the dona- 
tion of many of them. These and the other donations of the year 
will be catalogued by Miss Wood this &11. 

ALBKET HABBIBON T Tat.t, , 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

Ik obedience to the reqairements of the 67-Laws the Treasntei 

heiewith p^seDtB his Anunal Report of the Receipta and Dia- 

barsementB fot the year 191S-1914. 

CASH ACCOUNT 



B&]au<!e, 28 October, 1913 |S5S.gO 

AdmuaioD fees t2.00 

Annual As8«ssmetitB : RegaUtr Members . . . S4S8.00 

AMOoiate Membera . . . 8.00 446.00 

Kitorost 6.10 

Sodetr'a FabHoattmiB kU 8.90 463.0 6 

DIBBORBEMEHTB 

The Uniraraity Fnaa, printing, postage, «zpreeBags . . . t376.00 
Sunnel Usher, prioting notices of meetings, etc .... 48.76 
Belen If. Clarke, Copying Second Tolame of Denoon's 

Recorda of the First Cfatmh of Cambridge . . . 60.00 
William H. Cutler, Use of " Emerson J " for meetingB ■ . 8.00 

Sarah L. Patrick, typewriting 8.00 

Ella S. Wood, supplies and serrieee as oatalogner . . . 86.10 

Remington Typewriter Co., rent of typewriter 8.00 

Thomas W. Thomas, cleaning books, shelves, eto. . . . 1.00 

Ernest V. P^e, mnltigraphing letters .70 

Hary I. Gozuddi, expense inonrted in copying Index to 

Puge's History of Cambridge 8.26 

Edith L. Wilde, clerical services rendered the Treagnrar . 25.00 
George Emery Littlefleld, George Lamb's Uannacript Notes 

relating to Cambridge 2.20 

Postage, ezpreasage and all petty items 18.05 635.04 

Balance on deposit, 23 October, 1914 380.92 

> 1,016.86 

Cambridgk, 2? October, 1914. ' HeSST H. Edes, 

Treasurer. 
REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 
I FIND the foregoing account from 28 October, 1918, to 23 Octo- 
ber, 1914, to have been correctly kept and to be properly vouched. 
I have aho verified Uie caah balance of $380.92. 

Andrew McF, Davis, 
BoBTOM, 27 October, 1914. Auditor. 
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A ballot for officers for the year 1914-15 resulted in the 
unanimoiw election of the following persons; 

Pruideat RiCHABD HeHBT DaNA 

f Akdbkw McFarladd Datis 
Viee-Prttidtrat < Archibald Murray Bowk 

{ William Boscoe Thatbr 

Stcrelaij Albrbt Hakrisoit Hall 

Curalor Albert Harbison Hall 

TVnutirer Hrnry Herbert Edes 

T^fe Council 

Richard Hrurt Dana Hemrt Hrbbert Edrb 

Andrew UcFarlamd Davib Samdel Francis Batcbeldrx 

Archibald Murray Howb Frank Gatlord Cook 

William Roscob Tbater Mart Isabella Gozzaldi 

Albbrt Habrison Hall William Cooudgb EjAKE 

HoLLia ROBSELL Bailkt Alicb Mart Lomofellow 

RicHABD Hbnet Dana accepted the election as President 
with the following remarks : 

Ladies ATn> Gemtleubh op the Cambridge Historical Soctbtt: 
I am much hoDOOred by mj electaou as President of this 
Society. I feel that I have not altogether been the Prestdeut 
that you ought to have. I think that the President of 
this Society, in ita present state of development, should do fax 
more work than I have done in incroasiug interest in the Socie^, 
in getting new members and much else. To be sore, I assumed 
the presideucy on the understanding that it would not iuvolye a 
laige amount of work, which with my other responsibilities I 
could not do. For mcreasing interest in our meetangs, I make 
two announcements. Miss Longfellow has offered to the Society 
the use of her parlor in the historic Vassall-Washington-Crwgie- 
LongfeUow house for its next winter meeting. 

This year will be the tenth year of my presidency and 1 have 
decided that it will be the last. I think it would be better for 
the Society to have a change. My second announcement is that 
Mrs. Dana and I invite the Society to hold its spring meeting at 
oui bouse, where we shall give an afternoon tea out of doors, if 
the weather permits, as a farewell entertainment l^ your Presi- 
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dent. During the year Mtb. Gozzaldi called my attontion to the 
fact that there were portiaite of Colonel and Mrs. Vassall which 
might be obtained. He is the Colonel Heniy Vaaaall who bought 
and enlarged the Vassall Hoase on the south side of Brattle 
Street, and whose nephew John built the Vassall House on the 
north side in 1759, which became Washington's headquarters 
during the early part of the ReTolutionary War and afterwards the 
home of Cia^e and still later the home of Longfellow. These 
portraits were in the possession of a great-granddaughter of this 
Colonel Hemy Vassall and are gentune. By &mily tradition, and 
in Uie opinion of Mr. F. W. Bayley the chief authority on early 
American painters, both are by Copley. The Society was not 
in a positioQ to buy these portraits, eo yoor Freeident bought 
them himself. Should the Society wish to secure them, they 
may do bo at cost These pictures have been carefully renovated 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the frames repaired 
and regilded. At the next meeting of the Society I plan to 
have t^ese pictures on exhibition and some full account of tbem 
prepared and read to the Society. Should the Cambridge His- 
torical Society secure proper quarters, it is my inteotion to loan 
tbem to the Society, and what the ultimate disposition will be will 
d^>eDd upon circumstances. 

It has been proposed, and the proposition approved of by the 
Council, that we apply to Harvard University for a room in the 
Widener Library. Our room in the Cambridge Public Library is 
very small, and some opposition hag been developed to our hav- 
ing it at all. The Cambridge Public Library is not a fire- 
proof buildii^, while the Widener Library is completely so, and it 
may be expected that our collections wiU be more accessible to our 
members. 

The portrait of Elias Howe, for some years a citizen of Cam- 
bridge, where he invented the sewing machine, has been loaned to 
our Society, with the understanding that its owner may, at any 
tune, recWm the picture, but with a general understanding that 
it may eventully become our property. I am happy to see that 
the collection of interesting and valuable relics and documents 
of various sorts is gradually increasing and, as explained by our 
Secretary, is carefully arranged and catal(^ued. 
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Miss Susanna Willard presented, on behalf of a group of 
members of the Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames, a 
laige and beautiful volume, ** The Old Silver of American 
Churches, by E. Alfred Jones." The names of the donors 
are as follows: 

Mrs. Joseph Doddridge Branmm Mrs. Robert N. Toppan 

Miss Maiy Katharine Honifoid Mra. BeDJamin Vaughan 

Miss Coraelia Horsford Miss Bertha N. Vaughan 

Mrs. Abbott Lawrence Lowell Mrs. Joseph Bangs Warner 

Mrs. Charles Peabody Mrs. Horatio S. White 

Mis. Joseph B. Russell Mies Susanna Willaid 
Mis. Charles Pollen Folsom 

Henbt Herbert Edes announced the donation by George 
Vasmer Leverett of copies of Paige's "History of Cam-- 
bridge " and Wyman'a " Genealogies and Estates of Charles- 
town." 

Mbs. Bichard Hbkbt Dana, read the following paper on 

THE FEMALE HUMANE SOCIETY 

YoDB committee has asked me to give a short accoimt of a very 
old Cambridge society, a hundred years old this year. It would 
have died a natural death before this, but some of the ladies wanted 
to keep it up until it reached its hundredth birthday. I want yon 
to look at this old, old book which I have here and it will give you 
some idea of its age. The name of this sooie^ was Ihe Female 
Humane Society — such a funny name. Some of us who have 
lived in Cambridge all our lives are so used to it diat it does not 
seem strange, but to a newcomer it must seem very funny. 

The Male Humane Society was started first in the same year, 
1814, but after a few months it seems that the males did not feel 
able to get along without the females. 

I have here in my hand an old paper kept a hundred years in 
the family of a dear old Cambridge lady who has kindly lent it to 
me to read at this meeting. It is called "Address of the Cam- 
bridge Humane Society to the Ladies In CaroMdge." 
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" This society was Fvcently formed to provide for ttie relief SDd com- 
fort of the Indigent Sick. Id prosecution of that deeign, bathing tubs, 
bed cliairs, bed pans, and seTeral other of the moet necessary of the 
articles have been procored. It appearing, Itowever, that there are 
often female snflerers, who conld not from this soorce receive adequate 
relief, it occorred to the Society, that, were the Female Sex to co-operate 
in the promotion of the same object, their acquaintance with the pecu- 
liar waots and sufferings of the Sex, and their dispositioa to relieve 
distress, wonid greatly extend the benefit contemplated, and mnch more 
effectaally accomplish the design. The object of this address, there- 
fore, is to recommend the formation of a Female Society for the purpose 
of fumishiog the Indigent Sicit with such articles as would naturally fall 
within their province — to act either separately, or in co-<^ration with 
us. The main beneficial effects have beea experienced in those towns, 
where similar institutjous have been fonned. The utility of this plan 
is ^>parent from the following considerations : 

"First, ttie object of charity may, by means of such a society, be 
more certainly discovered, and the nature and degree of the exigency 
more accurately known. 

" Second, the relief may be more seasonable, more sure, more direct, 
more oonstant, more appropriate, and more adequate, than if imparted 
by individnals. 

"Third, the waste of well-intended but Ill-directed charities, so often 
occasioned by ignorance or mistake of the true state and exigencies of 
tbe sofferer, may be prevented. 

" Four, the expeoditures may, therefore, be mnch less, and yet the 
amount of good actually done, much greater, than if the same objects 
were left to individual charity. 

" Five, tiie manner in which a Female Society would impart relief, 
may be more delicate than any other, and therefore, in many instaocee 
more grateful both to the giver and to the receiver. 

" Those of ns, whose professions require or whose opportunities have 
led ns to witoess the sufferings of the Indigent Sick, are well assni-ed 
of these several advanti^es of an association for their relief, above 
those of separate and individual cbaritiea ; and deem it hardly necessary 
to offer a formal proof of them. Permit ns briefly to observe, that 
where do arrangement is made, and no respODsibility felt, for the relief 
of distress, beyond what is felt and done by humane and benevolent 
individnals, cases, requiring the aid of charity, may often occur that 
escape notice, and therefore receive do relief, which the society, founded 
for such an express purpose, would not fail to discover and relieve. 
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That, for want of seasonable or exact knowledge of tlie case, indi- 
vidoala often send, to the relief of the Indigent Sick, either too late, or 
too irregnlarl;, all Bach articles as, instead of being salutary, are preju- 
dicial ; while the society, throngh some of its vigilant and discreet mem- 
bers, appointed to that trast, might early discorer, and clearly ascertain, 
snch cases of distress, occurring within the circle of its charities, and 
therefore might impart what were necessary, at the proper season, in 
the proper kind and quantity, and for a suitable time, and thus relieve 
without endangering the sufferer, and direct without wasting the bounty. 

" That a pecuniary subscription, or a contribution in clothing and 
other neoessaries, judicially mantled, would meet the exigencies of the 
Indigent Sick, with less burden to individuals, and trouble to the com- 
munity, would be more fair and equable in its operation, and better 
adapted to cherish general sympathy and benevoleuce, than private 
charities; and, finally, That females, while they only in frequent in- 
stances can learn the condition and wants of the female sick and admin- 
ister to them suitable relief, nay, in a variety of ways, for which the 
gentleness of ttieir sex peculiarly qualifies and inclines them, mitigate 
those sufferings and soothe those sorrows, which scarcely admits any 
other human aid or solace. Persuaded that those, whom we address. 
Deed not motives to excite, so much as facts to inform them, in a con- 
ceru, in whichj it is acknowledged, they may claim precedence ; we have 
only respectfully to express our wish, that the subject may receive 
special attention from them, and be so conducted, that 'the blessing of 
many ready to perish, may come upon them.' " 

Cahbkidob, ninth of August, 1814. 

You will agree with me, I tliink, that this is a very interesting 
doGumeDt It has no signature. All the ladies of Cambridge rose 
with wonderful alacrity to this appeal, and I should like to impose 
on your patience and read in the old book the list of the original 
subscribers, I think about sixty in s^ where yon may find the 
came» of grandmothers and great-aunts and other relatiyes. I 
have been told that Mis. Ahiel Holmes, the mother of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, was first President, but I do not find in this 
book any record of meetings or officers ; only names of subscribers 
on one page and, on the other, donations and expenses. I will 
read now this first list of ladies. You will observe that they never 
put " Miss " or " Mrs." before the names, so we cannot tell which 
were the married or the unmarried ones. 
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lbi7 Willard 
M)U7 Hedge 
Bebe43ca Webber 
Sarah Holmes 
Htniiah Maaon 
Ann Mason 
Elizabeth Mason 
Catharine Gleaaou 
Martha B. Dana 
EliEabeth E. Dana 
Sarah Ann Dana 
Catharine S. Mdbea 
Anna Maria Biglov 
Lacy Biglow 
Amelia Biglow 
Harriet Fay 
EtizabeOi Waterhonso 
Elizabeth Lee 
Hephzlbab Biglow 
Tabitha How 
Sophia Dana 
Amy McEean 
Mary Willard 
Lncy C. Ware 
Sophia Webber 
Marian Brigham 
Matilda Webber 
Lnoy Warland 
Maij B. Warland 
Mary E. E. JenniBon 
Martha Ingersoll 
MaryBartleU 
Sarah L. Bartlett 
Nancy Bartlett 
Elizabeth W. Waterhonae 
Louisa Lea 
Mary Foster 
Harriet H. Feck 
Sarah L. Hilliard 
Mary Davis 
Mar; Hilliard 
Elizabeth Craigi« 
Susan C. Tyng 
Sarah Gamnge 
Mary Read 



Sasan Feiroe 
Betsey Bates 
Sarah F. Appleton 
Elizabeth Child 
Margaret Fuller 
Sophia Htumewell 
Mary Wesson 
Prudence Boardman 
Hannah Hemmenwa; 
Bebeoca B^elow 
SnsanCook 
Elizabeth Ware 
Mrs. Treadwell 
EUzabeth Wyeth 
Rebecca Prentiss 
Adelaide Gamage 
Sarah Sessions 
Martha Austin 
Martha F. Melben 
Margaret Enstis 
Elizabeth Norton 
Keoah Walton 
Susan Mnnroe 
Deborah F. Gaunet 
Lydia Holmes 
Mrs. MitcheU 
Patience Sawyer 
Fanny Gay 
Sarah Trowbridge 
BolohBisco 
Elizabeth Warland 
Lucia Swett 
Elizabeth Tyng 
Sarah Chadbonrae 
Martha Brown 
Elizabeth Kneetand 
Snsan Whitney 
Pearses Bat«s 
Susan Wyeth 
Eliza T. Knox 
Jemima Freeka 
Lucy Child 
Hannah Chaplin 
Margaret Munroe 
Amy MoKean 
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Fb«be CnnningliMn Rath Ctuu-lotto Dan* 

Sarah FroBt Deborah Bigelaw 

Uartlia IMxon Sarah Homy 

Eliia Ueniam 
And eo the; go on. 

Th« subscriptioD was then and has been for one hundred 7eais 
one dollar a year and never more, and there were never more than 
two or three hmidred dollars gathered in a year, and yet they were 
able, in this small way, to help a great many people. There were 
some lai^r sums of money left to the Society by different people, 
and one fnnd, the Moring Fund, left by Mrs. Msring, the daughter 
of Doctor Beck, did a great deal of good work and still goes on. 
This fund, when the Society broke up last spring, was handed over 
to Mrs. Chesley, who bae chaige of the Pune Fund. 

I should like to read a few of the things that were bought or 
given in that first year. Wine was a great thing ; bottles of wine, 
gallons of wine were given out. Also we found an easy chair was 
bought for $9 and a bedstead for $6, a load of wood for 95.31. A 
little later they seem to have collected clothing to distribute among 
the poor people, and we find the names of funny old medicines like 
one-half ounce of rhad rhu, one ounce of castor oil, two ounces of 
manna, one ounce of aniseed, and elixir vitriol. LAtor money was 
put principally into coal and groceries, and I shall now pass on to 
the second book, which begins in 1864, when the Society was fifty 
years old. Here we find likewise, a list of subscriber with many 
^miliar Cambrii^ names. The annual meeting in 1864 was held 
at Doctor Newell's vestry on the 25th of May. The meeting was 
opened by a prayer by the Reverend Doctor Hoppin. The officers 
elected were Mrs. Henry W. Ptune, President, Urs. (Suirlee Folsom, 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. Abbot, Secretary, and for the committee Mrs. 
William Bates, Mrs. George Saunders, Mrs. W. T. Richardson, 
Mrs. Warren Colbum, Miss Haria Bowen, and Mrs. Leonard 
Jones. 
In one of the reports it says: 

*' At the founding of the Society fifty years ago there were eighty- 
six members; each enbscribed one dollar. Mention is made also of 
liberal donations, yet it is said in the firBt Annual Report, ' Such has 
been the general state of health, and such the comfortable (arcnmstanoes 
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of most of the iDbaljitaiits of C&mbridge, that bat very few casea have 
occnrred that required much aid from the Society.' 

"Nov we have I57 members, and as many dollars, witii a popula- 
tion lai^ely increased, prices raised, a claaa of poor mncb more desti- 
tate, and certainly snffering as much from sickness as they ever did in 
those earlier times. The aboTe-mentioued snm woold of course hare 
fallen far short of the needs of the Sodety if yoar President bad not 
been provided witti a private taad for each emergencies. Bnt for that, 
with the tielp extended to the poor by Doctor Beck, who placed twenty 
tons of ooal at the disposal of one of the ladies of the committee) we 
should have been obliged to refuse help to really ni^ent cases. What 
can yoor committee do? Shall this tame-bonored association, formed, 
and earned on for so many years, with sncb warm-hearted benevolence, 
bringing comfort and eDOoursgemeDt to ao many weary hearts, be 
allowed to dwindle now, when ita good offices are needed more than 
ever?" 

Perhaps ihoad good ladies little realized that it would go on £or 
another fifty years. 

One ioteiesting thing aboat this Society is that it never failed 
to make reports in this book. It is certfunly remarkable that there 
has been no break in a hondred years. 

There were varioas sewing clabs (£ yonng ladies in Cambridge 
then as now. After the Civil War there was a society called the 
** Bank's Brigade," another called the *' Lincoln Club,'* ^nd there 
were various Bees, some eorviving to this day, and all these clubs 
seem to have worked for t^e poor in whom Uie Female Bumaue 
-were interested. 

Id 1869 the Industrial Branch of the Society was started. There 
have been a good many jokes about the branch. The orijpnal tree 
has died, but the branch still goes ou and is in a very flourishing 
condition at the present day. Mrs. Jamea Greenleaf left a anm of 
money in her will for the Industrial Branch, and as only part of 
tbe income from it is used every year, they have now accumulated 
several htmdied dollars. The first mention of the Branch is in 
ibe report of the Clothing Department, October, 1869 : 

*' In Jannsry it was proposed to raise money to buy cotton and ^ve 
work to the most deserving of the women. By the almost superhuman 
efforts of the President and Executive Committee $112 were collected 
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&Dd 24 women were supplied with sewing daring the months of Janu- 
ary, February, March and April. The women received, on an aver- 
ag^ two pieces ot work every week and were paid sixty or seveDty 
cents. 

" In this way 427 garments were made, and ti32.l8 were p«d for 
making the same. Many of these garmenta were sold for the price of 
the materials, and the Society realized from this sale $98.40. As many 
as sixty or seventy women have been given work in subsequent years, 
and the rooms were open two days a week for catting and distributing 
the work." 

It would be impossible to speak of all the good ladies who have 
taken part in the work of this Society so faithfully, all working 
happily together, but I should like to mention Mrs. John Bartlett, 
for a great many years Secretary, Mrs. Leonard Jones, Miss Maria 
Bowen, MiB. Charles W. Eliot, Mrs. Charles Polsom, and» in later 
years, Miss Alice R. Wells, Mrs. G. W. 0. Noble, Mrs. S. L. Thom- 
dike, Miss Alice Jones, Mrs. F. G. Peabody, and Mias Mary 
Peabody. 

This Society had two admirable Ppesidenta in fifty years, each 
President in oflQce for almoet twenty-five years. The first of these 
Preadents was Mrs. Henty W. Paine. When she died in 1887 she 
was still President of the Society, and it seemed impossible to go on 
without her. The Rev. F. G. Peabody was asked to write a paper 
about Mrs. Paine, which was read at the annual meeting that year. 
Mrs. J. P. Cooke was elected President in Mrs. Fame's place, and 
undertook her new duties with a feeling of great hiunility and self- 
distrust. She says in her first report : 

"In coming together for the first time without the kindly presence 
of her who always greeted us with a smile of welcome I know we all 
feel a sort of despair at the thought of attempting to carry on the woik 
of this Society without her oounsel and advice. But at the same time 
we feel sure also that this is the very last spuit our dear Mrs. Faine, 
with her sweet humility, would have encouraged. She would remind 
OB that the poor we have always with ns, and that their claims cannot 
be set aside, and although our leader has gone where she can work 
without weariness, we most try and follow in her footsteps even 
though afar off, and regard her work as a sacred legacy which most be 
futhfully administered." 
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Mrs. Cooke was a. wonderful President — always cheerful, fond 
of hard work, and with a great sense of humor which helped her 
and others over many difficult places. She was President for 
twenty-four years and np to the time of her death, which whs on 
May 20, 1911, just before the annual meeting, at which the follow- 
ing report, which she had prepared before her death, was read : 

** Last week the Secrstary called to see me, and brongbt in her arms 
a Urge sqnare boob, looking quite venerable and very mnch the worse 
for wear. On the first page was the report of the Female Humane Society 
for 1864. This ancient Society was organized in 1814, and is dow 97 
years old, lacking only three years of its hundredth anniversary. It 
has had for its members some of the finest and most devoted women in 
Cambridge, and it is sad, in looking over the list of 1864, to see how 
comparatively few of the members are still living. In the report, the 
constuit complaint is made of the small representation at the yearly 



"The Secretary remarked npon this, and said she thought there 
would have been lai^r representation if people had realized that it was 
the fiftie^i anniversary of the founding. The Society has never been 
a large one. In 1864 there were but 163 members. This number was 
added to from time to time, bnt I don't think there were ever 200 paying 
members. Mrs. Paine, who was Preeident of the Society and had its m- 
terest so mnch at heart, and worked so faithfully for many years, died on 
March 16th, 1887. Mrs. Ckrake, who bad acted as her Vice-President, 
was elected to fill the vacancy — though one can never say fill the 
vacancy of so important a person as Hrs. Faine was — so your Presi- 
dent has tieen twenfy-foar years in ofilce. lira F. G. Peabody was 
elected to act as her Tice-Freaident and has had nearly the same term 
of office. Mrs. Cooke has once or twice sent in her resignation, which 
has not been accepted, but this year it must be considered as final. It 
now remains tor the Society to round out its hundred years, and I 
hope tJiey will conclude to do so. Even if the relief fnnd shonld be 
given np, it is hoped the Industrial Branch will be continued, for no 
one who does not know the workings of the Booms can understand how 
mnch tiie small sum earned there assieta the women in the stanggle for 
existence, and it is wonderful to see how they appreciate the kindness 
of the ladies who are interested in them. Mrs. Dana will give some 
account of tie work accomplished this winter, and the garments made 
for the Cambridge Hospital are mnch appreciated by Miss Patridge. 
The Horing Fnnd has done its beneficent work as usual this winter, 
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ftnd muiy sick and aged peraoDs have been helped by it. Only oae of 
oar recipieats, an old lady of eigh^-seven, has died. The Sannden 
Fund has the aame beneBciaries as laat year. Only $25 of this fand ie 
left to the discretion of the President, wbo has tried to disperse it 
judicioosly. Mrs. Noble has not been well enoogh to take np her old 
woi^ in the Sodety, bnt we hope tiiat her eyes are in a fair way to 
recovery, and that she may be able to -work once more, as sbe has d<me 
so faithfully for so many years. 

" The Male Humane Sodety baa disbanded, and it now remains for 
yon to say whether the Female Homane shall follow m its wake or try 
to continue its woric of benefieence and relief. 

*' Thanking the Society many times for thai kind consideration aod 
patience, this short and insnffldent report is respectfully sabmitted.'' 

The last annnal meeting of the Female Humane Society was 
held at Mi8. Dana's, 118 Brattle Street^ on the afternoon of May 14, 
at half past three o'clock. Twenty-seven members were present. 
The Secretary, Mis. Bailey, read the report of the last meeting, and 
the Tieasnrer, Mrs. Sheffield, lead tbe Treasurer'a report. Misa 
Wyman lead an intereeting account of the work of the Industrial 
Branch of the Society daring the past year. Mrs. Dana, the 
President, then gave from the old books some interesting reminis- 
cences of the old days of the Society. AH the money in the 
treasuiy was spent, the last payment being May 11. The In- 
dustrial Bianch, having independent means, wiU keep on with its 
work for the present, although the Female Humane Society itself, 
being now one hundred years old, tliinks it best to disband and let 
the Associated Charities carry on its work. 
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A. Wabbew Steabns, M. D., President o! the Billerica 
Historical Society, read the following paper on 

CAMBEIDGE GRANTS AND FAMILIES IN BILLERICA 

1641 TO 1665 

Pbobablt ihe first mentioii of vhat ia now Cambridge was made 
in December, 16S0, when a spot was selected between Charlestown 
and Watertown as a " fit pUce for a fort." Houses were erected 
here during the next year, 16S1, by Thomas Dudley and others. 
This led on Feb. 3, 1631-2, to a levy of 60 pounds on the several 
" plantations " towards " making a palisade about tlie newe towne." 
The same year, March 6, it was voted by the Court that " all the 
land impaled shall belong to Newe-towne." As the Watertown 
and Charlestown lines restricted Newtowne to rather narrow limits, 
the inhaldtants complained and in 1634 were g^ven permission to 
seek more land, and at about this time they accepted an enlargement 
already offered by Boston and Watertown. This included what is 
now Brighton and Newton and also Brookline, on condition that Mr. 
Hooker remained with them. As Mr. Hooker remained till 1686, 
it may be assumed that Newtowne owned Brookline (then Muddy 
River) during that interval, though it is not included on Puge's 
map. At any mte it was soon forfeited by Mr. Hooker's removal 
to Connecticut. Still tiiey wanted more land, and so on Feb. 8, 
16S6-6, were allowed to run their bound for eight miles into the 
country from the meeting-house. This gave them all of the present 
Arlington and most of what is now Lexington. At about this 
time or a little later, a committee had been ordered to view " Shawe- 
shin *' (March 8, 1635-6) to see if it was a fit place for a plantation. 
After a good deal of delay Mr. Symon WiUard of Concord and 
Mr. Edward Converse of Wobum, then Charlestown village, 
viewed the land and made a lengthy report In this report they 
said, " that for qnanti^ it was sufficient but for the quahty, in our 
apprehensions, no way fit the upland being very barren, & veiy 
little medow there ahout, nor any good timber almost fit for use 
. . . & the most pt. of all the good land is given out alread : more 
land there is at the south side of the house [Shawsheen house], be- 
tween the side of Concord line & the heade of Cambridge Line, but 
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littell medow & the nplAnd of little worth ; & this is tliat wee can 
saj heariii/" However onfavorable tliis report may have been, 
Siuweheeo was granted to Cambridge June 2, 1641, " pvided they 
make it a Tillage, to have 10 families there settled wth in three 
years." On June 14, 1642, this time was made five yeais, and the 
bonnds made ** all the land lying upon Saweehin Ryver & between 
that & Concord Ryver St between that & Merrimack Ryver, not 
formerly granted by this Cort ... & so as it shall not extend to 
preiudioe Charlestowne vill^e, or the villi^ of Cochitawit, nor 
the formes formerly granted to the now GovRnor [i] of 1260 acis, 
& to Thom: Dudley Esq ; [n] 1500 acrs. & 3000 ac to Mrs. Win- 
throp [ni] : & Mr. Flint & Mr : Stephen Winthrop are to set oat 
their heade line towards Concord." Later aU conditions were re- 
moved, and Cambridge was then at its maximum size, 85 miles in 
length and one mile wide at its narrowest point. Capt Edward 
Johnson speaks of it as " of late years been enlarged in lengtli, most 
northerly part of Charles lUver to the most Soatherly part of the 
Merrimao," so that, though not settled, all of tins territory boie the 
name of Cambridge. 

During the period which Cambridge owned this territory several 
large grants were made, the most important of which follow : 

Billerica Township, (v) 400 acres laid out for a town and later 
settled upon, its owners having a special privil^fe in latter grants. 
This 400 acres included mooh of the present village of Billerica 
Centre. 



KET TO PLATE I (Oppodte) 

L Wintlirop Fum XL Dadle; Meadoir 

IL Dudley Farm XIL CoUego F«nn 

m. Mts. Winthrop'a Fana XJU. Charoh Fann 

IV. Wamesit XIV. Edward CoUina Fana 

V. Billerica Townahip XV. Doiuter Farm 

VL KoireU Farm XVL GooKn Farm 

Vn. Allan Farm XVIL Bev. Jonathan MitohaU Farm 

VIII. Hough Farm XVIIT. Thomas O&kes Farm 

IX. Major WiUard'a Farm XIX. Edward Oakes Fana 
X. WeldeFarm 
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Cbuich Farm (xm) of 1000 acres, granted April 9, 1648, for the 
use of ttie Charch. This was bought by Richard Daniels on Nov. 
12, 1669, for 220 pounda Later it was sold to Thomas Richaidson 
and Joseph Walker of Wohnni, who settled upon it 

In April, 1649, 500 acres to Edward Collins (xjv). This was sold 
to Elder Richard Ghampnej in 1655, and his sons Samuel and 
Daniel lived upon it till 1668, when they sold to Richard Daniels. 
They retained to Cambridge In 1670. 

April, 1649, 500 acres to Mr, Henry Dunster (xv), President of 
Harvard College, 400 acres for himself and 100 for the College (zn). 
He Bold in 1656 to John and Francis Wyman, perhaps the earliest 
tanners of Wobum. This family occupied their purchase for 
many years and from 1658 to 1672 were in constant trouble with 
BiUerica over taxes. Their land was on the Wobum and Billerica 
line, and both towns taxed them. They were finally freed from 
Billerica. (Several manuscripts relating to this controversy have 
been printed in " Billerica.") On this land, at the house of Amos 
Wyman, John Hancock and Samuel Adams hid daring the battle 
of Lexington. 

April 9, 1648, 600 acres to Daniel Gookin (xvi). He never occu- 
pied this grant, but bis activities in Billerica, both at Wamesit with 
John Eliot, holding court for the Indians, and later inspecting the 
militia and taking "Oaths of allegience," are well known. 

June 8, 1652, to Rev. Jonathan Mitchell (xvn), second minister 
of Cambridge, 500 acres. This was sold July 19, 1682, to Michael 
Bacon for 200 pounds. The original Bacon house still stands and 
IB on the Parker farm of to-day. 

June 9, 1662, to Edward Oakes (xix) 800 acres, sold in 1661 
to Geo]^ Farley, and now in part the properiiy of Judge Loomis 
of Bedford. 



KEY TO PLATE II (Opposite) 

Bltick : Preeent Cambridge and die of first BettlemeDt 

HorizonUI lines: AddilioDal gnuit about 16&4, including: present Brighton, 
Brookline, uid Newton. 

Diagonal liaee : Grant of 1635-6, running eight miles from chnrch and in- 
cloding present Arlington and part of Lexington. 

Vertical lines: lMl-6 grants, including present Bedford, Billerioa, and 
Tewkabory. 
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Jane 9, 1662, to Thomas Oakee (xvm) 150 acres near the 
present Bedford Spiings. 

In 1651-2 the Dudley Farm was sold to tiiree men from Wobum, 
and shortly after this the first settlement was made in Billerica. 
This led in 1654 to a petition for incorporation as a Town. This 
petition was si^ed by 

Daniel Gookia Geoi^e Farley 

Richard Champney John Parker 

William Freach James Parker 

Robert Parker Henry Jeftea 

John French Jonathan Danfortk 

Ralph HUl John Sterne 

Ralph Hill Jr. William Chamberiune 

This request was granted, and Billerica was incorporated on May 
29, 1655. Except for the loss of Brookline this was the first land 
lost to Cambridge. 

The " then present inhabitants " who accepted the terms of the 
incorporation were the above list with the exception of Gookin and 
Ghampney and the addition of John Croe. Of these Danforth, the 
Frenches, and Parkers were from Cambridge. Of the 65 earliest 
names in Billerica 16 were from Cambridge, viz., Champaey, 
Crosby, Danforth, French, Frost, Hamlet, Hide, Hubbard, Kidder, 
Manning, More, Parker, Patten, Ross, and Wilhce. 

On June 6, 1652, the whole of Shawsheen had been distributed to 
115 Cambridge Grantees. Beginning norUi of the Mitchell and 
Edward Oakes grants, parallel lots were ^ven out till the Coll^^ 
and Dudley grants were passed. Then three divisions were made, 
two between the Concord and Shawsheen rirers and one east of 
the Shawsheen, and again three rows of parallel lots were granted. 
The list of grantees is given in both Paige and Hazen and need not 
be repeated here. At the time of the incorporation of Billerica, in 
1666, the holdings of 89 of these grantees, totalling 7480 acres, were 
transferred to Billerica. The others were bought by individuals, 
William Hamlet alone occupying his 60-ftcre lot. 

Of the above-mentioned Cambridge families which settled in 
Billerica the following may be said : 

William Hamlet occupied his Cambridge grant. He was one of 
the early Baptists and left Billerica in 1679, removing to Wobum. 
He left no descendants in town. 
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Samuel and D&vid Champnej, sons of Elder Richard of Cam- 
bridge, occupied their father's land, but later returned to Cam- 
bridge, as above mentioDed. They left no descendants in 
Billerica. 

Simon Croebie came to Billerica about 1659, aft«r his marri^^ 
to Rachel Brackett of Cambridge. He was an inn-holder and be- 
came quite wealthy. His license, in 1692, was published in 
" Billerica " for March, 1914. His descendants have been numer- 
ous, and a vigorous branch of the family still exists in Billerica. 

Jonathan Danforth came in 1654 and was a brother of the well- 
known Thomas of Cambridge. He bas been called the father of 
Billerica, was a captain of militia and surveyor. He had a large 
family and numerous descendants, though they have been extinct 
in Billerica for 25 or more years. His house stood till 1879, when 
it was torn down. 

William French of Cambridge came to Billerica in 1654 and 
was the first Representative. His descendants have been many 
and prominent, but are now represented only on the female side. 

Samuel and James Frost, sons of Deacon Edmund of Cambridge. 
Dr. Samuel was in Billerica about 1663-4, and his brother came ten 
years later. This family is still represented in town, but the line 
bas not been oontinuoos. 

Jonathan Hide, son of Jonathan of Cambridge, married Dorothy 
Kidder and lived in Billerica from 1673 to 1676, when he returned 
to Cambridge. He left no descendants in Billerica. 

Thomas Hubbard, son of Sarah of Cambridge, was granted land 
in 1660, but died in 1662, leaving no descendants. 

James Kidder came to Billerica in 1659. He was in command 
of the Indians at Wamesit during King Philip's War. He was the 
ancestor of all the Kidders of America, who date their ancestry 
biick of 1700. His house is standing in part and is occupied by 
a descendant, Mr. J. Nelson Parker. The name is extinct in 
Billerica. 

Samuel Manning, the son of William of Cambridge, came to 
Billerica in 1662. Be was a prominent citizen, and his descendants 
have been eminent His house, built in 1696, is standing and 
bas been restored by the Manning Association. 

Oolden More came from Camtnidga in 1658 and spent bis life in 
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town. He had no soiiB and was tlie only one of tiiat name to lire 
in BiUerica. 

Robart Parker of Cambridge bought part of the Dndlej Fann. 
One of his sons, Benjamin, lived there after 1660. His descendaats 
lived in town for years, but are now eztinoL 

William Patten was in Billerica in 1654r-5, bnt retntned to Cam- 
bridge before 1668-1. His son Thomas lived in Billerica and was 
tiie first constable. His family is now extdnct, bat part of the 
town is called Pattenville. 

Thomas Boss, a Scotchman, was a servant of Edward Winsbip 
of Cambridge in 1656. Ross came to Billerica in 1670. His son 
Homas was one of the purchasers of the Champney Fann, and the 
family was represented in Billerica till about 1800. 

Geoige Willice of Cambridge bought a lot, bat soon sold to 
Daniel Shed, so that he probably did not come to Billerica. His 
son Thomas lived in Billerica from 1661 to 1672, when he moved 
toMedford. 
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GIFTS TO THE SOCIETY 

October 29, 1918 — October 27, 1914 

Ahbbicak-Ibish Histobical SOCIETT 

Joanials, UI and XI (1900 and 1911/12) 
Ahdersom, Joseph 

The Mattatuck HiBtorical Society: Handbook number one, 1877- 

1913 
The Mattatnck Historical Society : The President's Address, Janu- 
ary 14, 1914 

BOflTOMIAir SOCIBTT 

Proceedings, 1882, 1907-18. 8 noe. 
Cambridge Public Liboabi 

BaUetin, XVIII (1913) 

History of Cambridge, Massachaaetts, 1630-1877, with a Grenea- 
logical B«gieter. By L. R. Paige 
Chicago Hibtobical Society 

Annual Reports, 1909 and 1913 

Proceedings, vols. I-IH 

CoHKECTICDT HlSTOBICAL SoCIEtT 

Annoal Beports, 1894-6, 1908, 1911, 1912, 19U. 7 nos. 

List of Congregational ecclesiastical Societies established in Con- 
necticnt before October, 1818 
Cox, Gboboe HOWIAKD 

Independent Chronicle, March 29, 1810 
Daha, Richard Henrt, 8d 

Clipping from Evening News, May 21, 1914 
Dama, Mrs. Riouard Hembt 

Mannscript records of the Female Humane Society, 1814-1914 
Dobchbstbr Historical Socibtt 

16S0-1914. Dorchester Day : offlcia] Program, Saturday, June 6 

FiTCBBURQ HlffTORICAL SoCIETT 

Proceedinga and Papers relating to the History of the Town, vols. 
II and m 
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GozzALDi, SIbs. Mabt Isabella 

The Cambridge Easter Magazine, 1914 
The City and the Sea. Ed. by H, L. Reed 
A Pageant of Hollis Hall, 1763-1913. By G. P. Baker 
Prayer and Sermon delivered at Charleaton-o, December 31, 1799, 
on the Death of George Waahingtoo. By Jedidtab Morse. 1800 
Historical Society or Berks Copntt, Pa. 

Tnuisactions, vol. II, embracing Papers oontribnted to the Society, 
1905-9 
Historical SoctEir of New Mexico 

Address delivered April 28, 1882. By A. F. A. Bandelier 
Pnblications, 9-11, IS, 15, 18. 1907-13. 6 nos. 
HoRTON, Btkok Barnes 

The Ancestors and Descendants of Isaac Horton of Liberty, N. T. 
Comp. by B. B. Horton 
Ipswich Historical Societt 

Pablications, XI-XIX. 1901-14. 8 noe. 
Lamcasteb Comnr (Pa.) HtaroRiCAX Socieft 

Papers read before the Society. Vol. XIV, no. 1 (Jan., 1910) ; 
vol XV, nos. 4-6, 10 (April-June, and Dec, 1911) ; vol. XVI, 
noa. 1-7 (Jan.-Sept, 1912); vol. XVH, no. 4 (April, 1918); 
vol. XVITI, DOS. 1-5 (Jan.-May, 1914) 18 qos. 
Ltbk Historical Societt 

Registers, 1897-1901 ; 1905-18. 14 nos. 
BfAiNE Historical Society 

Proceedings, 1910-12. 8 nos. 
Massacbtsetts Historical Society 

Proceedings, Oct., 1913-Jnne, 1914. Vol. XLVU 

MeDFOBD HlSTOBICAL SoCIETY 

Historical Raster, vols. V-XVTI, 1902-13. 49 nos. 
Middlesex County (Cotnt.) Historical SoctxTY 

Pamplilet, No. II, May, 1914 
Missouri Historical Society 

Collections, toL I, parts 11-15 ; toL TI, parts 8-6. 9 nos. 

Publications, nos. 4 and 7 (1880 and 1883) 
MissocBi Historical Society — Department of Archaeology 

Bulletin, 1. Prehistoric objects classified and described. By Gerari) 
Powke 
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New Ehclanv SociBTr of Vinelamd, N. J. 

Constitatdon, officers, and membera, 1902-190R 

NkW HufPSHIBB HlSTOKICAL SOCIKTT 

Mftimal, 1913-14. 2 noe. 
New Jksset Histobica.1. Society 

FroceedingB, voL VHI, no. 9, vol. IX, oo. 1 (Oct., 191S, sod Jan., 
1914) 
New Tobk (Cm) Pdbuc Libbakt 

BnUetinB, voL XVUI, noe. 1-8 CJan.-Aug., 1914) 
Ohio State Abchaeolooical and Historical Society 

PnblicationB, vola. I— V 

Qoarterlf, vol. XXHI, Doe. 1-3 (JaD.-July, 1914) 

OkLAHOHA HmOBlCAL SOCIBTT 

HiBtoria, voL IV, nos. 6-7 (April-July, 1914) 
Orxgok Historical Sociktt 

Qnarteriy, voL XIV, no. 4 (Dec., 1913) 
Fkhnsxitahia SoaexT of New Yosk, N. Y. 

Year book, 1901-7, 1912, 1908, 1914. 10 dob. 

Library o( the Society 

"The United States" : Response of the Hon. William H. Taft to a 
Toast St the 15th Anoual Dinner, 1913 
Philadelphia Musecxs 

Aonnal Report, 1905 and 1912 
FocDHTDCK Vallst Mehobial Associatiom 

History and Proceedings, vols. II, III, and V (1880-98, 1905-11) 
Bhodb Island Historical Societt 

Charter and By-laws. Revised April 14, 1914 

FroceedingB, 1910-14. 8 nos. 
Shahoh Historical Societt 

PablicatloDs, April, 1904 
Smithsonian iNcmTDTiON, Washinoton, D. C. 

Review of Historical PaUications relating to Canada, vol. XVIII 
(1914) 
SwTBSONiAN iNBTrrcnoN — BcBSAO OF Ahbricam Ethnology 

List of Pnblications 

Preliminary Report on the lingaiatic Classification of Algouqniao 
Tribes. By Tmman Michelson 
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Socrarr tor thc Hibtobt of the Qebhams nt MABZi.iJfD 

ADOQftl Beport, 1900/1901 (15tb) 
State Historical Socixtt or Misbodbi 

Biennial Report, 1902-4, 1908-12 (lflt-2d, 4tti-6th). 5 noe. 
Misflonri Hbtorical Review, voL HI, no. i, Jaly, 1909 ; vols. IV- 
V, Oct, 1909-Jiily, 1911; vol. VI, Qoa. 2-4, Jan.-Jnly, 1912; 
vol. Vm, noB. 1, 8-4, Oct, 1918, April-July, 1914. 15 noa. 
State Histobical Socibtt of Wisoonsik 

ProceedingB, Oct, 1911-Dec., 1918 
Stockwell, Elias Howe 

FortTMt in oil of Eliu Howe (Loaned) 
ViNELAND, N. J., Historical amd Antiquabiak Societt 

Annual Reports, 1894-1904, 1906-7, 1909, 1911, 1918. 16 no0. 

The Early Phy8i(»anB of Vineland, N. J. 

The Founder's own Story of tiie Founding of Vineland, New Jeraey. 

By C. K. Landia 
Memorial Address on the Life and Character of John 8. Shepard 
VmoiMiA Historical Societt 

Virginia Magazine of History aud Biography, toI. XVH, no. 1, 
Jan., 1909; vol XX, 1912; vol. XXI, no. 8, July, 1918; vol 
XXII, nos. 2-8, April and July, 1914. 8 nos. 
Virginia State Libbabt 

Bulletins, vol. I, no. 4, Oct, 1908; vol II, cos. 1-3, Jan.-July, 
1909 ; vols. in-V, 1910-12. 16 nos. 
WiLLABD, Susanna, and Others 

Old Silver of American Chorohes. By E. A, Jones 
Wisconsin Archbolooical Societt . 

Wisconsin Archeologist, voL VIU, nos. 2 and 4, April-July, Oct- 
Dec., 1909 ; vols. IX-XUI, no. 1, 1910-April, 1914. 19 noB. 
Wtomtno Hutobical and Geological Socmr, Wilkes-Bareb, Pa, 
History of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 1858- 

1913 
ProceedingB, vols. VIII-IX, XI, XHI (1902-1905, 1910, 1918/14). 
4 vols. 
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NECROLOGY 

The Society has lost by death the following members : 

Amelia Mackay Ghxxlwia Maiy OliTer LoDgstteth 

Agnes Irwin Alexander McEenzie 

Thomas J Kieman Franklin Penin 

Morrill Wyman 

Obituary notices of the above will appear in the next 
Tolume of the Society's Proceedings. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 
191S-1914 

President Richabd Henkt Dana 

(Andbew McFABLA2n> Datis 
AbCHIBALD MtTBEAT HOWB 
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I. Corporate Naue. 

THE Dame of thiB corporation shall be " The CAiiBBn>Gs Bis- 
TORICAL SOCIZTT." 

II. Object. 

The corporatiOQ is ooDStitated for the purpose of collecting and pre- 
serving Books, Mannscripts, and other Memorials, of procnring the 
publication and distribation of the same, and generally of promoting 
interest and research, in relation to the hbtory of Cambridge in said 
Common wealth. 

III. Heoitlab Membership. 

Any resident of the City of Cambridge, Maasachnsetts, shall be 
digible for regular membership in this Society. Nominations for such 
membership shall be made in writing to any member of the Council, and 
the persons so nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Conncil 
by a vote of two-tbirda of the members present and voting. Persons so 
elected shall become members upon signing the By-Laws and paying 
the fees therein prescribed. 

lY. Limit of Beoitlar Membership. 
The n^lar membership of this Society shall be limited to two 
htmdred. 

T. Honorary Membership. 
Any person, nominated by the Council, may be elected an honorary 
member at any meeting of the Society by a vot« of two-thirds of the 
membera present and voting. Honorary members shall be exempt from 
payiog any fees, shall not be eligible for office, and shall have no 
interest in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 

VI. AasociATE Membekship. 

Any person not a resident, but either a native, or formerly a resident 

tot at least five years, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, shall be eligible to 
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uaociftte tnemberBhip in the Society. NomiafttionB for snch member 
Bhip shall be made in writiDg to any member of the Council, and tha 
persoDS so nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Coancil by 
a vote of two-thirda of the members present and voting. AsBociata 
members shall be liable for an annual assesBment of two dollars each, 
payable in advance at the Annual Meeting, but shall be liable for do 
other fees or asseasments, and shall not be eligible for office and shall 
have DO intereat in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 



Vn. Seal. 
The Seal of the Society ahall be : Within a circle bearing Qxe name of 
the Society and the date, 1905, a shield bearing a representation of the 
Daye Printing Press and creat of two boots surmonnted by a Crreek 
lamp, with a repreaentation of MaBaachuaetta Hall on the dexter and a 
representation of the fourth meeting-house of the Firat Church in Cam- 
bridge on the Biniater, and, underneath, a scroll bearing the words 
ScHjita ManejU. 

VIII. Officers. 
The officers of this corporation shall be a Conocil of thirteen members, 
having the powers ot directors, elected by the Society, and a President, 
three Vice-Preaidenta, a Secretary wiUi the powers of Clerk, a Treas- 
urer, and a Curator, elected out of the Council by the Society. All the 
above officers shall be chosen by ballot at the Annual Meeting, and 
shall bold office for the term of one year and until their successors ehaU 
be elected and qualified. The Coancil ahall have power to fill all 
vacancies. 

IX. PBKSIDENT AND VlCB-PEBSroBNT. 

The President ahall preside at all meetings of the Society and shall be 
Chairman of the Council. In caae of the death, absence, or incapacity 
of the President, his powera shall be exercised by the Vice-Presidents, 
respectively, in the order of their election. 

X. Secretaey. 

The Secretary shall keep the records and conduct the oorrespondenoe 
of the Society and of the Coancil. He shall give to each member of the 
Society written notice of its meetings. He shall also present a written 
report of the year at each Annual Meeting, 
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XL Tkeastjskb. 
The Treasorer Bhall bare cbai^e of the foods and aecoritiea, and shall 
keep in proper books the accoanta, of the corporatioo. He shall receive 
and collect all fees and other dues owing to it, and all donations and 
testamentary gifts made to it. He shall make all iovestments and dis- 
bnrsementa of its funds, but only nith the approval of the ConnciL 
He shall give the Society a bond, in amount and with sureties satisfao- 
ioTj to the Council, conditioned for the proper performance of his 
duties. He shall make a written report at each Annual Meeting. Such 
report shall be audited prior to the Annual Meeting by one or mort 
aaditors appointed by the Council. 

Xn. CURATOE. 
TTie Curator ehall have charge, under the direction of the Council, of 
all Books, Manuscripts, and other Memorials of the Society, except the 
records and boohs kept by the Secretary and Treasurer. He shall pre- 
sent a written report at each Annual Meeting. 

Xni. Council. 
The Council shall have the general management of the property and 
affairs of tbe Society, shall arrange for its meetings, and shall present 
for election from time to time the names of persons deemed qualified for 
honorary membership. The Council shall present a written report of 
the year at each Annual Meeting. 

XIV. MErrmaa. 
The Annual Meeting shall be held on tbe fourth Tuesday in October 
in each year. Other regular meetings shall be held on the fourth Tues- 
days of January, and April of each year, unices the President otherwise 
directs. Special meetings may be called by the President or by the 
Council. 

XV. Qdohdm. 
At meetbgs of the Socie^ ten members, and at meetings of the 
Coancil foor members, shall constitute a quorum. 

XVI. Fees. 

The fee of initiation shall be two dollan. There shaQ also be an 

annual assessment of three dollars, payable in advance at the Annual 
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Heeting ; bat an; Regnlar Member shall be exempted from the aanaal 
payment if at any time after hia admiseion he ahall pay into tbe 
Treasury Fifty Dollars in addition to hia previona payments ; and any 
Associate Member shall be similarly exempted on payment of Twenty- 
five Dollarfl. All commatatioDS shall be and remain permanently 
fonded, the interest only to be used for emrrent expeneea. 

XVII. Bbsignatioh of Meubebshif. 

All reeignations of membership mast be in writing, provided, how- 
ever, that failure to pay tbe annual assessmeDt within six months after 
tbe Annual Meeting may, Id the discretion of tbe Council, be conaidezed 
a resigcatton of membership. 

XVIII. Amendment of Bt-Laws. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, provided that the Bnbatance 
of the proposed amendment shall have been inserted in tbe call for such 
mttetiog. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



THE THIETY-THIED MEETING 

rilHB Thiett-thibd Meetiitg of the Cambbidgb Histobical 
SocTBTT was held on the 26th day of January, 1915, at 
7.45 o'clock in the evening, at Craigie House, the residence 
of Miss Longfellow. 

The President, Kichabd Hbnbt Dana, presided. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Portraits of Henry Vassall and Penelope Eoyal Vassall, 
recently acquired by the President, were exhibited. 

Saudel Fbancis Batcheldeb read an account of the 
originals of these portraits. 

COL. HENRY VASSALL 

The Cambridge Loyalists or *' Toriea " have suffered a somewhat 
undeserved neglect at the hands of our historians. Numerous, 
opulent, cultivated, picturesque, and exceedingly interesting in 
themselves, they also form the outstanding figures in the village 
annals during the middle of the eighteenth century — annals 
which otherwise would be coloriess to the vanishing-point. Eco- 
nomically they contributed vastly to the reputation and resources 
of the town, whole sections of which were opened up and brought 
to a high state of development by their wealth, int£lligence, and 
taste. Politically they were the conscientious upholders of that 
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realm of law and order against which their fellow countrymen 
saw fit to revolt, with results thttt long hung in the balance and 
that — had it not been for the unexpected folly of their leaders 
and the equally unexpected rise of a first-order genius among the 
revolutionists — might well have vindicated their position com- 
pletely. Meantime they operated as the flywheel on the over- 
heated engine of partisan passion, delaying and steadying its 
wilder impulses and preventing the ungovemed excesses into 
which it might otherwise have run. Socially and intellectually 
they brought to a primitive community, which had scarcely ad- 
vanced beyond the Elizabethan era when it was founded, the 
amenities, comforts, and ideals of the highest civilization of the 
day, and thus paved the way for that cultured elegance which 
was to distinguish the neighborhood for many years to oome.^ 
In the thin and vitiated mental atmosphere that had felt no more 
stimulating influences than the meagre precepts of Harvard Col- 
lege (which itself was experiencing a time of weakness and change) 
they gave the first inspirations of a fuller and richer life. They 
were, in brief, the advance guard of those forces that have trans- 
formed the isolated, bucolic h«mlet ^ into a complex modem city, 
st once eagerly progressive and curiously conservative. 

At the same time the scanty attention that has been paid to the 
Tories is not unnatural. Out of sight, out of mind ; and the less 
said about those into whose inheritance we have so coolly entered, 
the better. The adherents of a lost cause are soon forgotten 
amongst a democracy where success is the test and the justifica- 
tion of all things. Even the genealogist, struggling to ascend 
the local family-trees, passes by those temporary stocks that have 
left no scions among us to-day. Mostly exotic, they grafted them- 

' By an attraction that deaerres a better name than coinoidence, both of tie 
moat fatnouB men of letters that Cambridge has ever claimed fixed their abodes, 
it wUl be recalled, in manuiHiB built bj the Lojaliata. 

* The sympathetic student of pre-rpvolutionar; Cambridge must bear con- 
■tantlj in mind the extreme diminutiveness of his fleid. The settled part nt 
town was practically confined to the vicinity of Harvard College, and in 1765 
contained a white population with the easily remembered total of 1492. Thna, 
Instead of standing bb now fourth or fifth in order of size, Cambridge was then 
about fortieth on the Massachusetts list, overwhelmingly and apparently hope- 
lessly outranked by such important centres as Sutton, Scituate, Ipswich, and 
Rehoboth. The largest town after Boston, was Marlddiead. Cf. Btmton, Early 
Ctntu* Making in Mtut. 
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aelves, as it were, upon the growing conununitj, tliroTe, multi* 
plied, and then, before the chilling breath of discord and revolu* 
tion, suddenly withered awaj and vanished, leaving no roots, no 
fruitfl, and only here and there an empty huak. The dead leaves 
of their records have been suffered to whirl off into limbo. Their 
fibres never sank deeper than the superficial soil of New Eng- 
land life. The native population, differing from them in religion, 
in occupations, in habits, in philosophy, and in politics, at first 
tolerated them, then distrusted them, and at last feared and as- 
sailed them ; and when they were extirpated spent nearly a cen- 
tury in obliterating their vestiges. 

Of all that ghostly company no members are more difiBcult to 
trace, considering their numbers ' and wealth, than the great 
family of the Vaesalls. Like strange old-world galleons, they 
moored for a time in the pleasant summer waters of New En^ 
land, enjoying and enriching themselves among the codfish ; but 
with the first autumnal northeaster they dragged their anchors 
and drifted helplessly away before the blast, the angry waves 
dosing over their wake, marked only by an occasional bit of 
wreckage or a fragment of flotsam jettisoned to lighten s sinking 
ship. Many of their friends among the Massachusetts Loyalists 
played memorable and manly parte in the troublous sixties and 
seventies of the revolutionary century — some are still notorious 
for a precisely opposite course. Not a few of their native-bom 
neighbors, humble and uncouth as they may have seemed in the 
eyes of those fine gentry, are to-day vivid national figures and 
familiar household words. But the name of Vassall in New 
England is almost as if it had never been. A few stately country- 
seats, some musty court and registry entries, an obscure lane in 
Cambridge, a township in the Maine forests, some scattered stones 
in long-closed churchyards, and a monument in King's Chapel 
to a London ancestor are all that now preserve it from utter 
forgetfuJness. For anything beyond these mechanical and arti- 
ficial memorials, for any vital impression on the history of the 
time, for any tablet in the hall of fame (even in the Cambridge 
comer thereof), for any human interest, in legend, song, or story, 
we look in vain. 

■ Harrifl, the authority on tbe nibject, cnutneratcB no less than slxtj-eigbt 
who bora tke name in New Bn^^d. 
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The Tory personalities of the beads of the house have perished, 
or become dim and uncertain. Their letters and diaries are 
lost. Scarcely a scrap of manuscript survives to show us their 
characteristics and activities, intimacies and antipathies, hopes 
and fears. Up to the present time we have not even known how 
they looked. For though prominent members of the class that 
most liberally patronized the praiseworthy efforts of the Colonial 
"portrait painters, their likenesses, numerous as they must have 
been, were either carried away in their hegira, or have suffered a 
variety of ignominious fates, scorned as " nothing but pictures 
of those miserable old Tories." The portraits of Henry Vassall 
and his wife Penelope Eoyall, auspiciously recovered within the 
past twelvemonth from a descendant distant in more senses than 
one, have therefore a value even more unique than that always 
attaching to the work of the master hand that painted them.^ 

' The exhibition of thrae portraits before the Society was the ocCEwion 
for the preparation of this paper. Their history after leaving Cajabridge 
appears to be ks follows: 

From Heniy Vusall's daughter Elizabeth, who married Dr. Chailca 
Rutaell, thej pssied to her child Rebecca, who married in 1793 David Pearoe 
of Boston, and thence to hie sew Charles Itnsedl Pearce. While ia the cus- 
tody of the last named, they were t«ken to Baltimore, about 1825. Throngh 
bis daughter Elizabeth Vasaall Pearce, who married Mr. Prentiss, they were 
transmitted to his granddaughter Elizabeth Vassall Prentiss, who married 
Oliver H. UcCowen. In 1B14 Mra, MeCowen, being about to remove from Balti- 
more to Burmoh, offered them to the Cambridge Historical Society, and they 
were purchased by the president, Richard H. Dana, 3d. The; are now hung in 
the Treasure Room of tiie Harvard Library. 

The canvases of Henry Vassall and Penelope Rt^ll are 26 by 30 and 
IS by ITU inches respectively. When received they proved to be in 
excellent condition, needing only varnishing and a little rctonching o( 
the backgrounds. That of Colonel Vassall represents a man in the prims 
of life, half-length, full face, slightly smiling, chin dimpled. Ho wean 
a powdered wig, ruffled lace neck-cloth, brown embroidered saUn coat. lli« 
coloring is brilliant and the face full of cliaracter. The bust portrait of 
his wife ia that of a young, sweet, refined woman, face oval, eyes large, 
features regular, brown hair dressed high with a rose on the left side. 
Her citTon.colored dress is low cut. Neither in size, coloring, nor eipreaaion 
is this picture as striking as the other, and one cannot but feel Uiat th« 
Bnbject did not appeal to the painter as strongly. 

Family tradition assigns both portraits to the brush of Copley. Ur. 
Prank W. Bayley, the leading autliority on the subject, announces aftrr 
careful inspection that tradition ia here undoubtedly correct, and proposes 
to include both pictures in bia catalogue of the works of that master. 
The style and handling are precisely those of Copley at the period when 
these canvases mutt have been executed; there is, mra^over, documentary 
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The biographer of these Tassalls seeks in vain to vivify his 
sketch with the warm coloring and well-placed details so happily 
employed by their limner. With the present materials he can 
but trace some faint outlines on a misty background. Certain 
names and dates stand out clearly enough.^ Henry Vassall's posi- 
tion among the far-flung branches of his family tree may be seen 
from the diagram appended. Bom on Christmas Day, 1731, 
the fourteenth of eighteen children, of a fine old English stock 
long resident in the West Indies, he too seems to have lived, 
until nearly twenty years of age, on the great family estates in 
Jamaica. By that time his father, Leonard, and his older 
brothers, Lewis, John, and William, had already been for several 
years in Boston, doubtless attracted thither not only by its great 
commercial prosperity, but also by its superior social and edu- 
cational opportunities. Of these the boys had taken full ad- 
vantage. John graduated from Harvard in 1732 and two years 
later married Elizabeth Phips, dau^ter of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor. In 1736, to be near his father-in-law's delightful family 
circle in Cambridge,* he bought there, from the widow of John 

evidence that he painted several otbera of the RoTftll family and their coimeo- 
tioHB. See U<ui. Ei»t. Boo. ColleotUma, vol. 71, page 284. 

Both the frames are old — pogsiblj the originals {many of Coplef'a 
frames ^ere made hj Paul Revere) — and have merely heen regilded. Copies 
of both portraits were made some years ago for Mr. James Ruseell Scley 
of New York City. An indifferent painting of Mibb Elizabeth, ajred al>out six- 
teen, is now in possession of Mrs. E. L. Hreadcraft of Ricbmond, Virginia. 
Portraits of other members of the Vaseall family bj Hoppner and Reynolds are 
in Holland House, London. 

(Information chiefly supplied 1^ Hrs. S. M. de Ooeialdl and Mr. R. H. 
Dana, 3d. See also notes, pa(^s 13, IS.) 

* For the authoritative data on the family history see the exhaustive 
researches of Bdward Doubleday Harris, The VatmUlt of Xmo England — the 
basis of this sketch — reprinted from N. B. Eittorioal otuJ Qmealogie^ 
Brgittf^, xvii, 66, 113, 

* The Phips family were the pioneers of the Loyalist migration to Cam- 
bridge that reached its height about the middle of the century. Spencer 
Phips, adopted son of the fabulously wealthy Sir William Phips, houpfht a 
" farm " in 1706 that embraced all of East Cambridge and part of Cam- 
bridgeport, and soon afterward the estate on Arrow Street that becams 
the homestead. His lavish hospitality, together with the distinfpiished al- 
liances made by many of hie children, who set up splendid eetabUshmenta near 
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Frizzell, the old mansion (now 94 Brattle Street), witli aboat 
eevea acres surrounding it, which thereupon became permanently 
associated with his patronyniic. In 1741, shortly after the death 
of hia father, he sold it to his brother Henry, then a lad just 
coming of age, who in this connection makes bis first appearance 
on the local records, as " now residing at Boston, late of the 
Island of Jamaica, Planter." With the domicile went the " bam 
and outhouses," most of the furniture, a chariot, a chaise, and 
four horses. Included in the same deed were thirty acres of 
" mowing and pasture land " across the Charles, in the westerly 
angle between the river and " the King's Koad from Cambridge 
to Boston." * 

The bouse, we may note, was already of very respectable 
antiquity. From the infancy of the town, indeed, a dwelling 
seems to have occupied the site. It was a delightful location, 
pleasantly near the river, and just " without the walls " of the 
original pallysadoe that surrounded the first settlement, and that 
here followed the line of the present Ash Street. It thus formed 
an early example of a model suburban estate, combining easy 
access to the c^itre of society, business, and education at " the 
village," with a rural peace to which that centre mtist have 
seemed in comparison a bustling metropolis. Both mansion and 
grounds, as Henry Vassall found them, had been enlarged and 
beautified by successive owners.' He continued the process, 
rounding out the estate by further purchases * and building, 

fatan, proved & ma^et timt dre^ to Cambridge a large porUon of its richest 
and moat fashionable anto-revolutionar; elumenta. Upon his deatli in 17G7 tha 
family traditions were well continued bjr his son David. 

' Middlesex Deeds, 43/271. About on the ute of the present University 
Boat BouM. 

■ For exhaustive (and occasionsllj confuBing) details of the numerova 
changes in boundaries, construction, and ownership for over two bnndred 
and fifty years see the articles by three generations of the Batchelder 
family, the proprietors since 1841, in New Bnglamd EUtorical and 
Genealogical Regieter, zlr, 191; Th« Cambridge of 1176, 93; Hiatorie 
Quide to Oambridge, 94. From them the following reeonstmction is chiefly 
^tracted. The gronnda axe now cut up by modem streets, dating' from 
about 1870, and are crowded with heterogeneous dwellingB. The manMan itaelf 
has eerved for years as a " select boarding house." 

> In 1746 he bou^t from his brother John somewhat more than an 
acre on tb« westerly side, extending from the Watertown road to " Amoa 
Marratt's marsh," and the next year the half acre on the eonier of the 
Watert«wn road and the " highway to the brick wharf," as Ash Street was 
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among other items, the east wing, Trith its elaborate interior finish, 
and along the street fronts the low brick garden-wall, portions of 
which still remain. 

The place, as he left it, diflfered so materially from its present 
sitnmken and mutilated condition that some eiTort of the imagina- 
tion is needed to picture it in its palmy days. Let us approach 
in our mind's eye, that most accommodating of conveyances. The 
grounds extend along the road to Watertown (Brattle Street) 
from Windmill Lane ' (Ash Street) on the east * to John Vassall's 
pasture (Longfellow Park) on the west Tall hedges of flowering 
hawthorns mark the lateral boundaries. On the north front, 
just inside the wall, towers a magnificent row of five-score acacia 
trees. The house stands farther back from the road than to-day, 
for a ten-foot strip was clipped from the front yard when Brattle 
Street was widened in 1870." From the rear of the dwelling 
southward nearly to the ebb and flow of the river in its salt 
marshes * extend tlie famous gardens. We may saunter alon^ 
theii whit«-pebbled walks, edged with neat box rows, and admire 

also descritod. (Middlesex D««ds, 47/3EO.) By these purchaBn the eastern 
Mid west«m bonndariea irere completed as they have existed until recent times. 
Both transactions were doubtlcM connected with the Jamaicft " deal " 
mentioned oq page 36 herein. 

' Altbongh frequently described as Ki highway, the present Ash Street was 
for generations practically a private way, separating the properties of Vassall 
and Brattle, and leading to land owned by the Marretts on the river bank. In 
ITSO, William Brattle, Henry Vaaeall, and Edward Marrett Jr. obUined 
favorable action by the " Sessions" (then fulfilling the (unctions o( Cniinty 
Commissioners) on their petition " Shewing that there hath between the Land 
of the sajd William & Henry been a Gate or pair of Barrs time out of Mind in 
the Lane leading to the Brick Wharffe in Cambridge, that there is & Gate now 
banging in Said Place, they pray leave to conUnue the Same In the Same Placs 
till the further Order of this Court." Page 100, volume " 1748-1761," Clerk'a 
Office, Elast Camtwidge. 

* More nearly southeast, aa north should be northeast, etc., but for 
the sake of simplicity the cardinal bearings of the old deeds have been 
followed in the test throughout. 

'On this "improving" occasion the acacias were sacrificed, and th« 
brick wall was pertorco taken down. The part opposite the lawn was 
rebuilt on the new line, but this time capped by a granite coping instead 
of the two planks set in an " A " shape that formerly topped it. Oppo^ta 
the house it was replaced by a high rampart of imitation stone, with 
entrance gate-poets, etc., in the fashionable taste of that day. 

* Mount Auburn Street of course had not then invaded " the marsh." 
nio estate, however, seema never to have gone beyond the upland. 
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their choice shrubs, vines, and fruit trees, many, even to the great 
purple mulberry, imported from Europe. Under the willows at 
the foot of the grounds we may pause to drink from a fins 
spring. 

Along the western wing of the house a cobbled courtyard (now 
the beginning of Hawthorn Street) opens from the road. At 
the head of it, just clear of the end of the wing, stands the great 
stable, whence we hear the stamp and champ of a long row of 
horses.^ On the right of the court is the coach-house," sheltciv 
ing " the coach, the cbarriott, the chaise, the curricle, the old 
curricle," * and other vehicular precursors of the limousine and 
the motorcycle. Here also we may curiously inspect the owner's 
private fire-engine, the first machine of the kind in Cambridge 
annals, and a striking illustration of the complete and costly 
style in which the family establishment was maintained.' 

This western wing is the most ancient portion of the fabric, 
as we may infer from its huge chimney-stack laid in clay instead 
of mortar, and its low rooms finished with plaster made of cal- 
cined oyster shells, — carrying us back to the days of makeshifts 
for proper lime. Its southward extension is continued by a 
long ell* (now much shortened), containing kib;hen, "well 
room," garden shed, and other " offices," some floored with mother 
earth, some with hexagonal sections of tree trunks — an early 
example of wood-block paving. Although we evidently have here 
the strictly domestic side of the building, the whole house, elabo- 

' A meinoranduro in the little account book later described gives tha 
heights o( tan horaes by name — " Rugglea," " Lechmere," " Boy," etc. Two of 
them were poniea. In 1768 Henry Vaseall had ho many horaea that he could 
not accommodate tbem all, and had to pay Gershom Flagg " oa acct of rent 
for Stable £45." 

* Inventory of 1769. See Appendix A. 

■ It was BO much admired that there waa Bome talk of ita bein^ " improved 
for the town's uee; " but the propoeition waa finally negatived by the Uardi 
meeting of 1756, tha conservative majoritv plainly preferring to put their 
trust iu the good old bucket-line rather than in any new-fangled notions. 
Paige, Hiatort/ of Cambridge, 134. 

The Colonel's elaborate foreliandedneBs waa later Imitated by his brother- 
iU'law, young Isaac RoyaJl, The latter's inventory of 1778 gives " Fire Engina 
£260," with sundry entriea for " timo spent about ye Engine to get it 
mended and cleaned." Middlesex Probate, No. lfl54S, Old Series. 

* A sketch plan of about 1875 gives the total length of the west side u 
niuety-one fee^ of the north front sixty-three feet. 
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rate and extensive as it is, bears the character of the true home- 
stead.' It sets low on the ground. Its main roofs, crowned by 
a small cupola in the middle, are of die good old gambrel tjpe. 
Its outer walls are mostly covered with " rough cast " or stucco, 
a Ic^cal finish for their interior conatruction of oak beams filled 
in with brick. Even some of the partitions, on account of the 
successive enlargements of the edifice, are of solid masonry. 

On entering we find that these enlargements have produced 
a rambling arrangement of rooms very different from the four- 
square primness of the typical " Colonial mansion " to which 
we are accustomed. The ground plan is like a broad, squat letter 
U, opening to the south. Parallel eastern and western wings 
of different periods enclose between them the great dining room, 
which occupies the entire middle section, and thus abruptly bisects 
the usual " long entry " from the eastern to the western door. 
The chambers of the second floor follow the same curious arrange- 
ment To reach thetu there are three separate staircases. That 
of the eastern wing is still one of the handsomest esamples of 
Colonial woodwork to be seen in Cambridge. The apartments 
are known, according to their rich and diversified finish, as " the 
blue room," " the beet room," " the marble chamber," " the green 
chamber," " the cedar chamber," etc. The rooms are filled with 
pictures ; even the walls of the entries and staircases are covered 
iwith them.* 

In the library is a lai^ collection of standard and current 
books. There is fine old mahogany furniture a-plenty, blue-and- 

' From the date of buying the bouse Henry VaBeall apparentlj never had 
mj other domicile. Uany of the Cambridge Tories regarded the village 
as a aummer resort ontj, and retired in winter to their fine Boston dwellings. 
The Colonel's brother William had an eBpeciall]' magnificent estate In the 
metropolis, and hia nephew John was constantly buying new property 
there. But he himself, either from choice or necessity, made no further 
purchases, and settled down for life on his compact and handsome possesuona 
In the university town. 

* The inventory of 1769 gives a hundred and fifty. "In the best room" 
were "three family pictures." Two ware doubtless those of the Colonel 
and his wife, already mentioned, and the third that of their daughter 
Elizat>eth. This inventory, it must be remembered, was that of a de- 
ceased bankrupt who had nm through most of his property, and hence 
represents only a remnant of the full personal estate. ' It gives, for in- 
stance, only " 2 horses, old," where a dozen years before there were ten. See 
Appendix A. Ninety-one pictures were left in 1778. (Appendix B.) 
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white cluiui, and an imposing array of plate — over six hundre<l 
ounces. There is fine old joinery too, balusters, panels, wainscot, 
carving. But such evidences of wealth and taste, common to 
all the more luxuriooa dwellings of the time, are not particularly 
characteristic of the placa What moat strikes the observer even 
to-day is its flavor of the native soil — its true " Old Cambridge " 
air — that so contrasts it with its loftier, newer, more sumptuous 
and formal neighbor across the road. The latter was built " all 
of a piece " in 1759 by young John Vassal], son of our Henry's 
brother John already mentioned. A tradition of delicious mys- 
tery connects the two houses by a secret underground passage. 
A bricked-up arch in Colonel Henry's cellar wall appears to be 
the foundation of both the tradition and that part of the build- 
ing. We may assume, from what we know of the owner, that 
the feature was much more probably the entrance to a wine 
vault. Although this primitive " subway " has caved in under 
the prodding of modem investigation, the touch of romance in- 
dispensable for a historic mansion was supplied, up to living 
memory, by an absolutely authentic secret recess dosed by a 
sliding panel. Since the ** secret " of its location — by the fire- 
place in one of the oldest rooms — was as usual public property, 
there was, naturally, nothing in it. Even the appropriate l^end 
which by all the unities should have lingered there has long since 
slipped away to join the majority of the family traditions in 
oblivion. 

n 

Such was the home to which young Harry Vassall brought his 
bride. For as soon as the place was ready he married, January 
28, 1742, Penelope, daughter of the immensely wealthy old Isaac 
Boyall.^ That magnate, like his wife (Elizabeth Eliot ^), was 

*■ For a full account of this family see Harris, " The New England EoyallB," 
a. E. Bittorioal and Oeitealogical Regitter, sxxii, 348. 

* She was a daughter of Asaph Eliot of Boston. By a previous marriage 
with John Brown of Antigua she had tiad a daughter Ann, who married Robert 
Oliver of the same island, and became the mother of Thomas and Elizaheth 
Oliver. The last two married respectively Elizabeth iiud John Jr., children of 
John Vassall Sen., brother of Henry Vassal), who married Penelope, daughter 
of Mrs. Royall by her second husband. The relationships thus established be- 
tween Boy alls, Olivers, and VasaoUa, tsLoa^ to dizsy the most indurated gene- 
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of good Maseachneetts stock, but had spent mo8t of his life on a 
rich sugar plantation which he had early purchased in Antigiia, " in 
the Popeshead Division/' * and from which he derived a princely 
income. There Penelope was bom, September, 1724. Amid 
the enervating inflnenoes of the social life on that little island 
(just the size of Martha's Vineyard), where rum was cheaper than 
water," where sybaritic luxury rubbed elbows with demoralizing 
primitiveBess,^ where the blacks outnumbered their masters al- 
most ten to one, she passed her childhood — much, we may 
imagine, as her husband had passed his. In 1737 the family 
returned to Boston (though her brother, young Isaac, had been 
sent back several years earlier for his schooling),* and she found 
herself in a very different environment Prom that date we 
have occasional references' to her of a pleasant, homely kind: 

Uo^Ut, are cmly typical of tho§e whicli Interwove tlie whole gronp of Gam- 
bridge Tories into an indistinguishable mass of cousins and " in-laws." 

' See early maps in Oliver, Eiatory of Antigva. The location was on the 
northern shore of the island, neat " Bt^all's Bftj." 

* " This island is almost destitnte of fresh eprings . . . only two worthy 
of notice, therefore the water principaJly used is rain. ... In dry seaBons, 
an article of snch vast consomption must necessarily be scarce and dear; 
J have been informed that rum and wine have been ^ven in exchange for 
It." Luffman, Brief Aooovnt of Antigva, 01. 

* " The tables of the opulent, and also of many who can very ill afTord 
K, are covered with a profusion known only in this part of the world; 
their attendants numerous, but it is not uncommon to see them waiting 
almost destitnts of clothing, and - the little they have mere rags. ... A 
few days ainc^ being invited to a tea-drinking party, where was collected 
from ten to a dozen ladies and gentlemen, a stout negroe fellow waited, 
who had no other covering than an old pair of trowsers. I believe I 
was the only person present who took the least notice of the indelicacy of 
such an appearance, and indeed it ia my opinion, were the slaves to go 
quite naked, it would have no more effect on the feelings of the major 
part of the Inhabitants of this country than what is produced by the 
sight of a dog or cat." Letter of March 10, 1767. /dm*. 

* Many references to him appear in the accounts of his father's agent 
in New England. (Middlesex Probate, I9E45, O.S.) A particularly in- 
teresting item is: " 172S Aug. 31 To cash pd. Pdham for your son's pic- 
ture £15," with a similar sum a little later. The boy was then scarcely 
ten years old. The R<^alls evidently had a passion for family portraits. 
Numbers of them are disposed of In the will of young Isaac, and still 
others are catalogued in Bayley, John Singleton Copley. The inventory 
of 1778 mentions "A large picture of 2 ChUdren, i4" still remaining in 
the Medford mansion. Cf. note, page 9. 

* Middlesex Probate, 19546, Old Series, tupra. 
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1738 June 23 Cash to Penelope 20/- 

1740 March 4 Ring for Penelope 60/- 

JuD 15 DebloiB teaching Penelope* £1 

Aug. 9 Ifr. Stevens iiak' Cloggs for Penelope £5.13 

When in 1739 her father died* she became by hia will half 
owner with her brother of the Antigua plantation, and no small 
matrimonial prize.^ Whether her wooing by the youthful Jamaica 
planter, when she was scarcely turned seventeen, was warmed by 
some adumbration of this pleasing truth, we are left to conjecture. 
Was it a love match or a manage a la modef 

One fact is indubitable. With the exception of a daughter who 
died in infancy, the only fruit of the union was Elizabeth, bap- 
tized in December of 1742. This solitary representative of the 
next generation was nurtured with every advantage that solicitude 
could devise and wealth procure. The scraps of family records 
give evidence, if evidence were needed, that from infancy she en- 
joyed the possessions of a princess — fine clothes, jewelry, fairy- 
books, special furniture, ponies ; and when she outgrew the last, 
a horse was brought for her all the way from Philadelphia. 
Servitors hovered around her to anticipate her slightest want. 
Strange fruits and toys came to her from far-away tropical islands. 
She bad the best schooling that the metropolis of New England 
could give her. Admiring relatives surrounded and petted her; 
distinguished visitors applauded and rewarded her little displays 
of cleverness. Her portrait was painted while still a child. Un- 
less human nature has strangely altered of late, we may safely say 
that from her throne in the nursery she ruled the household. 

Yet such a lonely nursery was against all family traditions. 
Boston and Cambridge, Milton and Braintree, were full of hand- 
some and wealthy young Vaesalls. The girls were marrying right 

* Probiiblf music lesgons from Stephen De Blois, organist of King's Cbt4>«L 
' Buried bj mietake on his estate in Medford, he was haetil; dug up again 

and carted to his eummer home at Dorchester, where his marble tomh, pre- 
pared almost ten years before, awaited its occupant — foresighted indeed dur- 
ing life, but somewhat unable to control his affairs post obit. Brooks, Hittoty 
of Medford, 161. 

• By the win of her mother in 1747 she further became entitled to the 
Income of over £2000 during coverture, and to the principal if she survived 
her husband. {Middlesex Probate, 19643, O.S., and cf. page 20.) It 
it to be feared that long before his death, however, he had managed to 
reach and squander all her property. See page 38 et aeq. 
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and left into tlie first families of the " court circle." Six hoja of 
the name were on the rolls of Harvard during the mid-century. 
Our Henry, it is true, did not enjoy the advantages of university 
training, possibly because he arrived here at about the age when 
boys then were graduated. Apparently in consequence of that 
lack, he has been carelessly spoken of as uneducated ; though the 
partial list, still preserved,^ of his handsome library belies the 
bIot. 

But the want of a college education was not by any means 
all ^at differentiated the subject of the present sketch from 
the other somewhat conventional members of his generation, or 
the only reason why, so far as we can now estimate, he stands 
out from among them a more picturesque and compelling per- 
sonality. For he possessed qualities not always guaranteed by a 
college degree. He was eminently a man of affairs, a good organ- 
izer, an acute business manager, a leader acknowledged and es* 
teemed both among his own exclusive clique and among the hard- 
headed, hard-fisted rank and file of his townsmen. Twice did the 
latter, by electing him their representative in the General Court, 
evince their appreciation of his political sagacity.* Hia abilities 
as a presiding officer made him in considerable demand for 
" moderator " at town meetings.' In church affairs he was, as 
-we shall see, the local Episcopalians' spokesman and mainstay.* 
The trust and confidence reposed in him by his own relatives is 
shown in his appointment as guardian of the children of his de- 
ceasad brother Lewis of Braintree.' His military proficiency 
was notable enough to bring him in 1763 the not unimportant 
commission of lieutenant colonel in the First Begiment of Mid- 
dlesex Militia, commanded by his still more versatile neighbor, 

' See Appendix A. 

• 1752 and 17S8. Paige, BUtory of Cambridge, 481. This wbb during 
a brief period in which the town tried the experiment of paying HO salaries 
to itfi repreeentatives, eo that a man of wealth and leisure waa almost a ne«es- 
eitj for the poeition. [Idem, 133.) It must be admitted that a perusal of 
the House josmals for these Tears does not reveal any startling official activi- 
ties of the Hon. E. Voasall. HembershipB on onuunentaJ committees and 
similar complimentary appointments are most commonly associated with his 

* Cambridge Town Records, USS., jxtMim. 
' See page 43. 

' See page 25, 
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William Brattle.* If the citizen soldiers of hia day were anything 
like those of the present, his appointment implies no small degree 
of popularity, adaptahility, and skill in handling men. Though 
fit that date there was no chance for active service, we can easily 
picture the dashing figure he must have made at the annual Cam- 
bridge " trainings." ' 

Socially, ahove all, hia family connections, lavish expenditures, 
and ample hospitality gave him especial prominence. He was 
long looked-to to do the honors of the town on any notable occasion. 

' Paige, Sittory of Catnbridge, 407. He is thus rememlHTed se Colonel 
Henry, to dUtinguiBh hinj (rom the other Henry, the son of his brother 
William. His aucoeeaiM' In the command was his popular friend, Thomas 

* An almost photo^Fraphio account of one of these inspiring occasions 
has been left by the Bev. Winvood Serjeant, the Colonel's (second) rector 
at Christ Church, whose house adjoined the common. Supplying the con- 
text on one margin, which has bem torn ofT, it is as follows: 

" YcBterday the HonWe Brigadier Genl made an el^ant Entertainment for 
the Qovernor, Council, ft a number of other Oentmen: After [dinner]; 
being the grand muster Day for training, the several com[panies] of militia 
were ordered to attend: ft a aham Qgfat exhibited [between] the English 
ft French : The English marching through Cambridge [w]ere smartly 
attacked by an ambuscade of the French who were [posted] behind Roe's, 
the BlaclcBmith'a shc^, near Col. Vafsal. Tie noble [Brigadier] vigorously 
repulsed the Enemy, forced his pafsage thro' the street, sword [in hand] 
4 obliged the French Army to retreat to a strong Port deeply intrenched 
[at the c]orner of the Common to the nor'ward of our bonse; After the 
Genl [had colle]cted his forces together upon the Common, he called a 
Council of [war ft it] was soon determined to attack the Port as hia 
men were in [ hi^ spir] its aftor the lat« advantage : they adyanccd 
with great resolution: Victory was for aome time dubious; but by the 
afsietance of [a brisk f]ire from the artillery advantageously posted on 
the right wing, [the elaqu]encc of the Officers, k the never failing courage 
of English [troops t]hey at last forced the Intrencbments, & obliged the 
Enemy to capitulate: they quitted the fort to the English, ft marched thro 
the Army with colours flying ft Drums beating: the English then entered, 
demolished the outworks ft set fire to the fort, a parcel of shavings laid 
there for that purpose: Thus ended the famous Battle of Cambridge to 
the great honour of OenJ Brattle, his officers ft moi : ft to the admiration 
of a large concourse of people: My House as full of Ladies as it could 
hold: Cost me a great deal of Tea, bread ft butter ft wine. I make no doubt 
you will have a pompous account of this Battle in the publick papers. 
What will make it more remarkable in future History is that no body was 
killed or wounded excepting one private man belonging to the Artillery 
who bad a pretty large cartrage of powder for the Cannon in his pocket 
which accidentally took fire, ft burnt his cloths a good deal, but was much 
more frightened than hurt." Serjeant to Mra Browne, Cambridge, October 
7, 1772. MSS. in possession of the Rev. Arthur Browne Livermore. 
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When, for example, the Hon. William Shirley passed through 
Camhridge on his way to assume the reina of his Majesty's gov- 
ernment at Boston, he broke the last stage of his journey " at the 
seat of Col. Vassal, at Cambridge, where he lodg'd that Night " 
and " was waited upon by a Number of Gentlemen from whom he 
received the Compliments of Congratulation." * He figured also 
in ceremonies of a more solemn sort The diary of his contem- 
porary, John Rowe, records: 

1766, S^. 12, Fryday. in Afternoon I went to the Funeral of My 
Old Friend Sam' Wentworth. his Bearers were. Old M'' Benj" Pan- 
eniU Colo Henry Vafsall M' Jos Lee M' W™ Sheaff M"- Bichard 
Clark and M' Tho« Brinly." 

As to the more intimate family life in that noted " seat," 
especially in the earlier years, the annalist is supplied with 
scanty information. One familiar figure in the experience of 
every young couple is not entirely obscured — the mother-in-law. 
■With the Vassalls her relations seem to have been affectionate and 
appreciative. According to Mr. William Fessenden, Jr., 

Being at the House of M^ Henry Vafsall in Cambridge some time 
in the Fall of the Year 1745 I there saw an ancient Lady, who, 
(as I was then informed) was Mrs. Vafsal's Mother. She asked me if 
I knew her son Isaac I replied I did know him, and that we went 
to the School in Cambridge at one and the seme Time, She farther 
asked me if I had heard any Thing about Him that Day, I told 
[her] I had not she seemed to me to be full of Concern about Iliin, 
for as I understood by Her, Her Son was not well She after this 
proceeded in Her Discourse, according to [the] best of my Remem- 
brance as follows viz. I am come to tarry with my Daughter Penne 
(as she called M'''. Vafsal) till Mr. Vafsal's return I sometimes 
visit at one Cliild's and then at Another'a But my Son's I ctfll 
my Home She further said She hoped M' Vafsal would not make 
a long tarry for she wanted to go home — She also said Her Children 
were all y* Comfort she had left and that they were all kind and 
Tender to Her.* 

' Bovfon New»letter, AngUBt 12, 17S6. Tlie event was handled with such 
matter-of-conrBe ease tbat not ft ripple of ito escitement is reflpctcd in 
the household accounts for the daj. 

* MS. at Mass- Hist. Societ}'. The concourse at Varaall's own fuQcral bore 
final witnens to his standing in the community. See page 44. 

> Affidavit in No. 120879, " Earl; Court Files," Clerk's OOice, Supreme Judi- 
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For ber Bon Isaac^ on the other hand, her apparent solicitude 
proved sadly deceptive. When she died, in April of 1747, she 
left a long and complicated will, amidst all the involutiona of 
which one painful fact waa only too clear — Isaac had been 
omitted altogether. Her only immediate bequests were a thon- 
aand poimds to each of her three granddaughters and namesakes, 
Elizabeth Oliver, Elizabeth Royall, and Elizabeth VasaalL The 
gift to the last was " now lying in debts owing to me from her 
father Henry Vassal), on two bonds," of 1744, " both to remain in 
the bands of the executor nntil paid." The residue — the estate 
was all in bonds totalling almost £8000 — after a long trust 
term was to be divided between her daughters Ann Oliver and 
Penelope Vasaall, for their own private and separate oses. 

Thereupon Isaac Royall, having divided with Henry Tassall 
all the personalty in which Madame Royall had only a life in- 
terest, entered into a solemn compact with him and Robert 
Oliver, father of Elizabeth Oliver, to break the will. But when 
the appeal was finally carried up to the Governor and Council, 
Henry Vassall's name was not on the papers. Whether this 
was due to his absence, or to some quarrel he had hod with his 
fellow suitors, or to his own good business sense, we cannot say. 
At all events the appeal was dismissed, and the Vassalls were 
free to receive their appointed shares, undiminished either by 
contributions to the neglected Isaac (who was already ridi enough 
in all conscience) or by costs of an expensive suit* 

Reminiscent mutterings of this family tempest evidently per- 
sisted for years, especially in the matter of the Antigua planta- 
tion. This, for some time after his marriage, Henry Vasaall 
worked, in the right of his wife, as joint tenant with its other 
owner, Isaac Royall. Though both were extremely young for 
such responsibilities, their operations were so successful that 
early in 1747 they extended them by leasing a nearby tract of 
one himdred and forty-eight acres from Robert Oliver." The 
next year, however, they recorded an agreement to hold " sundry 

elal Conrt, Boston. Mr. TosbbII's absence her« implied mts doobtleaa due to 
one of hie trips to the West Indies. 

' Ikfiddlesex Probate, l!)rj43, O.S., and Ca«e No. 129879, " E»rly Goort Files," 
Clerk's OOiee, Supreme Judicial Gcnirt. Boeton. 

■ Oliver, Bitlory of Antigua, ii, 348. 
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negroes and homed cattle and horses, Trhich thej have jointly 
purchased since 1739, and put upon a certain plantation," no 
longer as joint tenants, but as tenants in common, " so that no 
right of survivorship be between them." * This may have been 
the outcome of what Royall refers to aa " a Dispute between 
lilr. Vassall and mjsetf in Antigua when he was on y" spot & 
I stade heir [Aere] waiting for y" event of our Scheme [to super- 
sede Governor Benning Wentworth of New Hampshire] which 
was a greater damage to me than y" former [loss on sugar]." ' 

The new arrangement made little practical difference, and the 
Colonel, who seems to have been the active partner throughout, 
continued his production of sugar and rum ^ so assiduously that 
his brother-in-law became jealous, accused him of monopolizing 
the plant, and brought suit " for the use and hire of the Windmill, 
Boiling House, Ciireing House, Still house and other the Sugar 
Works erected and then being upon eight Acres and three quarters 
of Land of the s* Isaac's lying in the Division of Pope's head so 
called, in Antigua aforesd." 

Again, however, the Colonel's business cleverness proved more 
than a match for his slow-witted associate, and thanks to a pro* 
vise he had inserted in their agreement, he obtained a verdict in 
his favor with costs, both in the lower court and on appeal. There- 
upon the exasperated Boyall actually brought a writ of review, 
but suffered the same fate a third time.* It is easy to conclude 
that this fresh wrangle paved the way for the partition of the 
whole estate a few years later, as will appear. 

Of Henry Vassall's daily life when at Cambridge, the most 
extended and illuminating details are to be gathered from a 

' Middleaex Deeds, 47/338. TasBall was then apparentlj in AntigoA, Aa ida 
dgDAtnre hod to be sworn to in Boston by one of the witnessea. 

' Royall to Waldron, Charleatown, January 16, 1749/60. Sew Hamp- 
shire Provinoial Popart, vi, 87. We h«,v» here a perfect cameo of the two 
men — Royall ea^-going and gullible, losing money by inaction; Vaaaall 
mergeiic, perhaps rather quarreUcme, but carrying his point. 

' Cf. Affidavit of Stephen Oreenleaf in the appeal on Mrs. Royall's vill; 
that he worked for ber many years, and "whenever he carried In bis 
accots she aabed him what he would drink; he told her some of Mr leaao 
RoyallB Double Btill'd Ram And accordingly she Bent for it ft had it ft 
gave it him and further D^>onent Saith not." 

• No. «e209, " Early Court Files," Gerk's Office, Supreme Judicial Covat, 
Boston. 
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little expense book kept by him during the years 1755-1759.* 
Ab this volume is tlie only known original source of information 
on our subject, it may bear somewhat extended quotation. The 
entries, from interior evidence, appear to be in " old tenor," a 
depreciated currency then fast disappearing, which passed for 
*' lawful money " at the rate of seven and a half for one, — lawful 
money, the standard of value in New England, being in turn worth 
only threoMjuarters of sterling.* 

The high cost of living first claims our attention. A load of 
wood was worth £2 :10, of hay £7 :7 :6, a thousand of lath £d, 
"20 locust posts" £9, 53yo bushels of oats £26:15:6, 8 lbs. 
wax candles £7:10, a yoke of oxen £130, a hog £16, two shoats 
£9:1S, the freight of a horse from Philadelphia £8:5, and " six 
boat loads of Mud [ I manure] £24." For the table, butter was 
4/6 the pound, " a loaf of Single refin'd siigar"" £3 :5 :10, " fish '* 
£6 per quintal, geese 18/ each, numberless barrels of cider 70/ 
a barrel, and Lisbon wine £50 per cask. Fork and Indian-meal, 
the staples of Colonial diet, figure steadily of course on the menu; 
but there are plenty of more appetizing items : oysters, herrings, 
" mackarell," salmon, sausages, cheese, almonds, pears, radishes, 
" spinnach," turnips, " garlix," pease, white beans, " biacnet," 
ducks, chickrais, turkeys, fowls, " colebrands," quaUs, teal, 
pigeons, beef, calveshead, rabbits, lamb, veal, venison, and quanti- 
ties of " lemmons," honey, and " chocolat." 

For peraonal use we find sundry pairs of " Lemonee haadker- 
cheifs " at £24 a pair, 

«aWgg,£18'' 

" Earing [sic] * for Betsey £2 :5 " 

" a Hatt, £14 " 

" pocket compass & silver pen £12 :7 :6 " 

" Desk for Betsey £35 " 

' Loaned to the Cambridge Historical Societj In 1914 by Mrs. Oliver 
McCowen. (See note, page 8.) It is 4H by 7 incbes, bound in limp mar- 
btcd-paper oorere, and coataina toward the back a number of blank pagcn. 
" Henry Vafsall 1753" ia writ large on the fly-leaf, but the firat entries 
are of the journey of 1755. See page 26. 

' The net reault of all which is that the prices here given are just ten times 
their ec|uiva1cnts in aterling. 

' Cf. "Ciold wirea (or ears" of John Vassall's daughter Lucy, aged twelve. 
Guardian's Accounta, Middlesex Probate, 23339, Old Sraies. 
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" cork Shoes £6 " 

" BtajB for Eliz. Vassal! £35 " [She iraa sixteen !] 

" stays for P[enelope]. T[a8sall]. £37" 

" gave Betsey to buy a Gown £40 " 

" Eliz« Vassall to buy a Quilt £26 " 

" cash pd. fustian for her £4 :10 " 

" Mending watches £3 :10 " 

" watch Chain &c £2 :5 " 

" tape & Camomile flowers £1 ;16 '* 

" Leather Breeches for Abraliam Hasey £12 :15 " 

and several rather unexpected charges for " weaTing cotton and 
linen at the Manufactory." Entries like the above, we must 
remember, were only the small local expenditures. Frequent 
references to " imposts of goods from London " show where the 
more important purchases were made. 

An idea of the demands upon the purse of a pnnninent man is 
given: 

1756 March 18th pd. Howe for my rates in full £31 :7 :10 
April S6th pd. Tappin, ministerial ratee £13 :8 :3 

Hasey's Ditto £3 A :3 
August 30th pd. Craddock my Subscription to Dipper [the 

organist at King's C^pel] £10:10 
Nov. Sam'l Whittemore, one third of my subscription to y* 
[Cambridge] meeting house £50 
Marratt for y« Parson's chaize £4:10 

1767 Jan. ISth pd. S. Palmer for my taxes £38 :10:11 

Sept. 17th. S, Whittemore being in full of my subscription 
to the meeting house in Cajnbridge £100 

1768 Feb. 3d. Prentice for taxes £56 :19 :0 

pd. Sheaffe my Subscription to rice [ ?] £10 

Cash p^ at Charitable Society ' £10:16:6 

Ministerial taxes £17:5:0 

Tickets for Concert £11 :5 

p* 10 tickets Boston Lottery Clafs N" 6 £45 

Henry Prentice alias touch £10 :2 :1 

[an early use of the slang term] 
Prentice, touch in full £10 :10 

' Cf. J<*n Howe's Diary, October 4, 1764. " Spent the ereng at tho 
Chuitable Sodetj gave away Cbarit^ about twentj doUus." 
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Dec. 25th. pd. at Trinity Chnrch £19 ;10 :0 
given E[lizabeth] 0[liyer] & E. V. £3:13 
1769 AprU at ChariUble Socie^ £17:17:6 

Besides the slaves, of whom anon,^ varioua workpeople and 
local tradesmen move in and out among these pages, — " Griggs 
J* Gardner," " Gamage y* Cooper," " Nancy y* manteau maker," 
" Welch, Glazier," " Dutch Betty," " Curtis the Wheelwright," 
and so ozi.' Abraham Hasey, the college carpenter," stands out 
most prominently of all. Between him and Henry Vasaall there 
plainly existed some close though unexplained relationship. For 
the support of this bumble artisan (and his wife) the gilded man- 
about-town enters constant expenditures, covering food, drink, 
clothing, rates, taxes, and pocket money. !Even his father-in-law, 
Samuel Felch the tailor, was remembered. Payments are also 
made to 

" Jenkins for paper hangings " 

"Colpee for washing" 

"Mrs. Phillips for nursing" 

" Isaac Steama for cyder " 

* Bee page 61 et teq. 

' Anotlier rather famous retainer waa " Miae MoUy Hancock, whom, as old 
Mollf, we recollect in our early daja. She had been employed \>j tlia 
court circlei, and her admiration of tlia Vaaaala and others of those old- 
atjle gentry remained unchanged by time. Her ezpreaBion waa, ' Yon 
could worship the ground they trod on.' The paat waa enou^ for her, 
■he did not desire to be reconciled to the preaent. Her small old cotta^ 
atood on Garden Street, a short distance from the northeaat comer of 
Appian Way," John Holmes, " Harvard Square," Harvard Book, ii, 44. 
Cf. Paige, Hittory of Cambridge, 573. 

' Faculty Records, 1762 el seq. Abraham Hasey married, January IT, IT3IU 
40, Jemima, daughter of Samuel Felch of Heading, wiio had recently come to 
Cambridge. She was bom in the former town January 21, 1718. Haaey owned 
a sniall piece ol property on the Watertown road, adjoining John Vaasall, and 
was taxed 1/9 for it in 1770. After the death of hia beaetactor, however, he 
had to realiK on it. See Paipe, Bistory of Cambridge, 542, Harris, TomoII* 
of Neat England, 18. Fetch Family Binary, pt ii, ch, vii. Middlesex Deeda, 
pataim. Cambridge Court Records, 1742-48. Mass. Archives. 130/430. 

laaao Haaey, undoubtedly his son, mjnyed, probably through the kindness 
of Henry Vasaall, the college education (claaa of 1762) which the Colonel him- 
aelf never had the advantage of. Hia lowly aocial pooiUon is ahown by hia 
"placing" in the etau, the last among fifty-one. Neverthelesa the boy bad 
good stuff in him, and after " proceeding A.M." became the flret minister of 
Lebanon, Maine. Ti. E. Bistoncal and QenealogiaU Begiater, xiv, 00. Barvari 
QradwUe^ Itagaitint, xxv, 190. 
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" Jno. Walland for a wigg for Hasejr " 

" Mrs. Steames for lier trouble " 

" cash to pay y* pedlar " 

" Welch for mending windows " 

"ye Tinker for mending sundrjB " 

" Dedbam Girl for Onions " 

" Robeshaw's ^ daughter for washing " 

" Crawford on acct. paring " 

" Mrs. Sables for nursing " * 

There is, besides, a long account with the famous Judah Konis, 
who varied his teaching of Hebrew at college by keeping a hard- 
ware emporium. 

Though the Colonel bad no son of his own, a similar re- 
sponsibility, as has been mentioned, fell to him in 1757, when 
his deceased brother Lewis's children, Anna, aged eighteen, and 
Lewis, aged sixteen, nominated for their guardian their " Honored 
Uncle Henry Vassall, of Cambridge, Esquire." They came from 
the Braintree side of the family. Since their father's death 
(and doubtless before it) they had been educated and maintained 
" by the net proceeds of sugar and molasses received from Sayera 
& Gale, George Kuggles and others, at Jamaica." ' Lewis Vas- 
sall was already in Harvard College,^ as a member of the class 
of 1760, wherein be was " placed " according to social precedence 
as number five on a list of twenty-seven." The accounts give an. 

* Cf. Chriet drareh Building Accounts: " 1761 Augt pd Bobishew digging 
the c«IUr A 13 daya work $ Accot £10. — .8." Louia Boblcbean was one of tb« 
ArcadiBD exiles or "French neutrals" billeted on Cambridge in 1755. 

' The number of entries for nursing, at a period when Miss Elizabeth was 
well out of her intaaey, somehow gaggeeu that Mrs. Vassall was more or lesi 
cf an iovalid. 

* Suffolk Probate, 57/300, See Harris, Vasaall* of New England. 

* Owing to the inadequate dormitory accommodations he was "hording" 
«t Mary Minot's, with his Bister Nancy. Betsy Vaaaall (then aged fifteen) 
was also " iwrding " — probably at school in Boston — at G«orge Graddock's. 

* It is interesting to note that numiKr one was Thomas Brattle. Nearly 
a year wag consumed in collecting and weighing the data for the " placing " 
of each class, the final arbitrament not being announced until March or 
April after the freshmen had entered. The anxious punctilio with which 
the duty was done may be gathered from the following entry in the Faculty 
Hecords: " 16 April 1760. At this Meeting slso Noyea's Place in his Clafs 
was concdder'd ft as his Father is a Justice of the Peace web we did not 
know when the Clafa was plac'd, it was aggreed the Place aaaigned him [No. 
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excellent idea of the outlays for a pretty young gentleman in 
the best society of hia day : 

Letter of GuardianBhip for Lewis & Ann Vaasall £4:10 
[December 2, 1757] 

Lewis to buy books £4:10 

Subscription to Lovell [probably the master of the Boston 
Latin School] £11:5:0 

Lewis Vaasall, cash p' him to buy cyder & for pocket ex- 
penses £6:15:0 

Lewis Vassall, cash for Entrance [fee] for Dancing [school] ' 
90/- for Ent: for fencing 100/- for him to buy Corks 
£2 :5 :0 

Lewis Vassall, to buy a horace & for Pocket Expenses £8 :5 

Lewis Vassall, pair of pumps for him £3 :5 :0 

Lewis Vassall, Cash pd. Mefsrs Gould for Holland 8e Cam- 
brick for his Shirts, £56 :17 :6 

This little book, moreover, opens out a horizon wider than that 
of Cambridge, or even of Boston. (To roach the latter, by the 
way, there are various entries of " ferriage," showing that even 
the possessors of chariots did not always care for the villainoua 
eight-mile road to the metropolis.) Henry Vaasall travelled ex- 
tensively. Sometimes the trips were short, as in May, 1759, 
a "journey to Plymouth £14:10." In October of 1756 we find 
the " Expenses of Journey at, to & from Rhode Island £36," and 
a similar entry just a year later.' In March and April of 1755 
— the earliest entries in the book — are the road-house chaises of 

16] was too low, ft after the Hatter was delated it wm voted that hia 
Place shou'd be between Henshaw ft Anj^r [Le., No. 8]." 

* Cf. the guardianship accounts for Luc; VasBall, daughter of John Jr.: 
" 1756 June 10 Fd. Entrance at Dancing School 12/-. .... Dec. Ephraim 
Turner % years Dancing 16/-" (Middlesex Probate, 23339, Old Series.) Such 
social advantages were then aa now sought in Boetcm, though it is doubtful 
U the Harvard undergraduates frequented them as largely as at present. 
Some years later, in 1766, the Corporation Eeoords mention that " a dancing 
school hath lately been open'd in Cambridge ft divers Scholars of this Houle 
have attended it, without Leave from the Government of the College," a 
condition of things that waa adjudged " of bad Consequence," so that th« 
"Disapprobation" of the president and fellows was, to be signified to the 
selectmen, — after which, it is to be supposed, the local cult of Terpsichore 
languished. 

* Probably buuness trips, Newport being the New York City of Colonial 
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a trip, probably made on horseback, through Greenwich, Cbarlea- 
town, " Stoneington," and Groton to New London, where the 
rider " pd y* N. London Pilot £27 " and evidently crossed the 
Sound. Then " p^ at y" fire place on Long Island at Miller's 
£14:10," and on through " S. Hampton," " river head," " [Mr.] 
Blidenhurgh • at Smith town," HampBtead, Jamaica, " Flatt 
hush," "ye Narrows," " Statten Island," " Eliz*" town," Bruns- 
wick, " Prince town," and " Trentown " to Bristol. The trip, to 
this point (where the record ceases), took eleven days. 

His business interests in the West Indies carried him even 
farther afield. As has been said, bis wife's plantation at Antigua 
necessitated trips to that island at frequent intervals. One such 
voyage was made in 1763.' Again on May 19, 1765, John 
Rowe notes : " Col. Henry Vassall sailed this afternoon in Capt- 
Phillips for Antigua." * His own Jamaica property, too, de- 
manded personal attention. Though he early sold some of bis 
estates there, be long managed to extract a good deal of revenue 
from that locality.* One of his journeys thither crops up some- 
what oddly among the records of the coUege with which he bad 
no real affiliations. At a meeting of the president and fellows, 
December 14, 1756: 

Vafsall, senr ' (A senior sophister) having some considerable Dif- 
ficulties, about the Bents of bis Estate at Jamaica & desiring Leave 
to go tbither to look after Them, His Guardian also tbe Lieut, 

* I am iafonued that the name of Blidenbnrgh is Btill honorably Tepresented 
at Smithtown. A little cluster of honseB at a landing on the extreme uatem 
tip of Long Island is Btill known as Fire Place. 

* See page 36. On this visit we catch sight of him attending the auction 
•ale of Uie " furniture 4c of John Watkins Esq. Mc in Chancery deed " and 
bidding in " A Uaht^any Bhaving stand £4.18.0" while his friend Thomas 
Oliver went the whole figure and spent j££00 on slaves, silver, aod pictures. 
Antigua records for 1763, communicated by Vere L, Oliver, Esq. 

' Diary, S2. Concerning this voyage see page 40. 

* Prom entries in the back of the little account book it appears that in 
1768 he received a dngle remittance from George Buggies of £1000 sterling 
"on Acc^ of J. Vb EsUte" and another of £100 "on Acc't of Top HilL 
£stat«." Cf. the statement of bis brother William after the Revolution: 
"I spent £50,000 stg. in the United States, every farthing of which I 
received from my Jamaica estate." lfa«s. Hiat. Boo. Collectiotu, Temple 
Papert, ii, 105. 

> I.e., John Vassall, '57, thus distinguished because Lewb Vassall, '60, bad 
Juvt entered collie. 
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Govemr, [Spencer Phipa] backing thofe Mb Desires, the sd Affair 
now came under our Consideration. 

Inasmuch then, as the b^ Vafsall's TJnckle, Coll" Vafsall of thia 
Town, is going to Jamaica & will take him under his Care, & also 
endeavour to assist Him in the Businefs he goes upon, It was now 
Voted, That the s^ Vafsall be alloVd to proceed on a Voyage to 
Jamaica, for the Ends affores^. But that he have not Liberty, to 
be absent from the College more than four Montlis, but that Hs 
be here to attend his Businefs at the College, on or before the first 
Day of May next.' 

Yet why drag in business interests wHen one speaks of the 
Cambridge Loyalists? The serious affairs that obviously must 
have engaged some portion of their time and energy are in- 
variably obaqured in popular fancy by the more picturesque 
side of their life, that alone seems to be remembered to-day. For 
good or ill we always envisage them, as it were, through the 
golden, lilac-scented haze of a perpetual June. Hardly had they 
fled from their lovely villas before a new arrival in one of them, 
echoing the envious gossip she heard around her, began the tra- 
dition by writing that " the owners had been in the habit of 
assembling every afternoon in one or another of these houses 
and of diverting themselves with music or dancing, and lived 
in affluence, in good humor and without care." ' That they 

' " College Book No. 7," Harrard Corporation Records. It is to be ob- 
•eiTcd that aurh an abeence from college waa pl&inlj a Tuy lerious matter, 
l^onted only by the higbeat authority of the Universitr, and under preo- 
sure from the moat influential aources, to a student whose wealth and 
poaitioa entitled him to be " placed " aeeond in his cUbb. 

Thia vojage to Jamaica explains a hiatus in the little account book from 
FebTuarj' 11 to Septanber 16, ITST. 

* Letter* of Madame Riedeael, IDE. This, the stock quotation when speak- 
ing of the Cambridge Loyalist*, has probably done more than anj oth#r 
to settle their reputation with the sons of tiie Puritans. The pride which 
these urbane gentry took in their "good humonr" is as curious as the 
disfavor with which tbe rest of the community regarded it. Their rector 
plumed himself on the fact that " the people of our communion are generally 
frank, open, sincere . . . their actions are social, generous and free. There 
is likewise among them a politeness and elegance which to a censorious eye 
may look worldly and voluptuous." (Apthorp, A Revieie, etc., 60.) To the 
eye of the redoubtable Jonathan Mayhew the Church of England men appeared 
"ofbm exceedingly loose, profligate, vain and censorious," and tlieir clergy 
disgraced themselves by " a pretty gay, debonair and jovial countenance." 
OliiervatUmi, eto., T4. 
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managed to extract fsr more pleasure out of existence than their 
more serious-minded neighbors is indisputable. " Notwithstand- 
ing plays and such like diversions do not obtain here," wrote a 
visitor to Boston about the time of Henry Vassall's marriage, 
" tbey don't seem to he dispirited nor moped for want of them; 
for both the ladies and gentlemen dress and appear as gay, in 
common, as courtiers in England on a coronation or birthday. 
And the ladies here visit, drink tea, and indulge every little 
piece of gentility^ to the hei^t of the mode, and neglect the 
affairs of their families with as good grace as the finest ladies 
in London." ^ A favorite form of recreation was al fresco en- 
tertainments, or in winter convivial indoor parties, at the famous 
bostelries scattered through the beautiful country about Boston. 
The account book gives sundry hints of such excursions : 

1756 April 22nd. p^ y« reekn« at Lamards £20.11.4 

May 10th. p* M" Coolidge tavern keepers wife in full £3.10 
Angoet 6th. Expences at the Castle &c. £2.17.6 
Sep. 21 fishing lines & books £1.7 

1757 Dec. 20tb. p" at Gratons ' £4.15 
Dec. 23d Sundrys at Smiths £4.10 

1758 May 13th Expences at Draeut £17.6 
June 29th p<> at Natick £4.10 

1759 Apr. 6 Cash jfl at Watertown £8. 

The Colonel's friend, John Rowe, in his Diary a few years later, 
gives notes of a more extended and social nature. Thus: 

1766 Sep. 23 I went to Fresh Pond & din'd there on Turtle with 
Henry Yassall & wife & (a large company) 

A frequent member of fteae gatherings, and a close intimate 
of the family, was a certain ill-defined cosmopolite, one Michael 
Trollett, a French Swiss, last hailing from Dutch Guiana, rich 

■ Bennett, "History of New Englaad," (1740) Mats. Higt. Boo. Proceed- 
inga, 1860, 126. The same conditions nere noted \ty a, gnest of Uie CoIoheI's 
ten yean Uter: "Hie People of Boston dress very genteel & In my Opinion 
both men t Women are too Expensive in that respect." Biyme Curtory R«- 
markt made by James Birket, eto. nSO. 

' Jolin OreatoQ kept " The Greyhound " at Roxhnry. Coolidge's tavirn 
w»8 at "Watertown Bridge." See Piorce'B delightful essay on the amuse- 
ments of Colonikl Boston in his introduction to Ltttert laid Diarj/ of John 
Roioe. For Smith's at Watertown see page 31. 
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and gouty, tryiog in vain to get a scapegrace sou through Har- 
yard, and finally disappearing in the directioo of Lancaster.^ 

' " Michael Trollet Esqi Native of Geneva of French Extract dcce.is'd 
Sunday Morning Jul; 17tli. 1TT4." (Xourse, Lancaster Regiiter, ISO.) Re 
ia almost alwapa mentioned in connection with Henry Vaaealli Bowe notes 
with eurprise^ " 1765, Feb. 16, Went to gee Mr. Trollet who I found alone." 
Be owned no real estate in Cambridge, although hii pergonal taxes were 
almost as high aa Vastall's in 1770. (Mass. Archives, 130/4.10, where the 
name ia entered aa " Truelatt.") He had the gout as early as 1759, and grad- 
ually attained some celebrity as a martyr in the cause of high living. " Gouty 
Trollet ia going to Live at Lancaster," wrote the second rector of Christ 
Church, Winwood Serjeant, to bis mother-in-law, Mtb. Browne, October 7, 
1772. 

Tlis son, Michael James Trollett, entered Harvard from " Surrinam," at 
the age of sixteen in 1759, ranking socially number 18 out of 42. His 
hectic career may be traced iu the Faculty Records. In March, 1760, he 
was fined S/3 for five days' absence, and in April, 2/8 for two days. In 
June he was away "a Week and 6 Daiee," and was mulcted lB/3. In 
July, " Afireed also that Trollett be puniahd with a pecuniary Mulct for 
going out of Town wtbout Leave five several Times according to the Colle^ 
Law provided in That Case vix Twelve Shillings & fld @ 2/6 ^ Time. 
That Trollet also for two very great Crimes, One for refusing more tlioji 
once to come to his Tutr when sent for. The other. For greatly neglecting 
his College Exercises notwithstanding the pccimiary Mulcts inflicted by his 
TutT; be puuiah'd as ye College law in case directs vii by Degradation, vis. 
Ten places in bis Clafs and that henceforth he take his place between 
Putnam junr t Senr Furthermore wth Respect to Trollett Collo Brattle 
having made complaint to us, That the sd Trollet grofsly insulted hii 
train'd Compa wb under Arms, by firing a Squib or Serpent among their 
firelocks when loaded A. primed 4 all grounded, wTby he great[ly] en- 
dangered the limbs @ least of the Souldiers k Spectators; yet he (Collo 
Brattle) having said, That fae wou'd not desire the' said Trollett shou'd 
be animadverted upon by ua; Provided he nou'd give Satisfaction to him 
for that his Offense, Therefore afireed, that before we consider that his 
Affair, He (Trollet) shou'd have Time & Opportunity given hira wherein to 
eodeavc to make the sd Collo Brattle a proper Satisfaction. The Preset 
read to Trollet the above vote referring to Collo Brattle immediately after 
this Meeting. — The above Vote with respect to Trollett'a degradation was 
executed in the Chapel July 9 i mediately after Morning Prayer." In 
September, "Voted Iliat Palmer ... £ Trollet, be puniah'd one shilling 1 
i 6d each, for making tumultuous A indecent noises, in the College . . . , 
that they be all of ym sent for before us (excepting Trollet who was not 
In Town, & whose punishmt must therefore be deferr'd to some other Time) 
....'? In October, " That Hill senr ft Trollett be punish'd one Shilling t 
6d Each for making tumultuous &, indecent Noises in the College^ And 
that for an Jnsult made upon Mr. Thayer one of the Tntrs of this Hmifs, 
They both be publicly admonish'd & Degraded, viz. Hill fourteen Places 
in his Clafs & take his Place henceforth between, Adams and Hunts present 
Place. And that Trollet be degraded to the lowest place in his Clafs. — 
The above Vote executed Oct. 8 {mediately alter morning Prayers." The 
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Bowe records, for instance : 

1766 Sep. 18 I went to Mr. Smith's Farm at Watertown M"- Fes- 
eendens Brother & dined there with M' James Smith & wife M' 
Murray & wife. Two M"* Belchers M' Inman, M' Walter Colo 
Henry Vasaall & wife M* Trollet, M" Cutler ' M' J. Amiel & mfe & 
iiisB Chrissy, Cap' Buntin & Two French Gentlemen from Guadalope. 

1767 June 8. Called on Henry Vaesall & M' Trollet, spent an hour 
with tiiem & then Cap* Ingram & I went to Freshpond a fishng. . , . 

These whiffs of a foreign entourage are very characteristic of 
the atmosphere which envelops the Vassalls in a semi-romantic 
glamour. Passing and repassing, with a freedom unknown to-day, 
between the languorous luxury of their southern islands and 
the prosaic austerity of their northern surroundings, they not 
nunaturally chose their cronies from among the ingratiating 
noblesse of the Caribbean, the swarthy grandees of the Spanish 
Main, who through business or pleasure alternated as their hosts 
on the enchanted shores of the Antilles and their guests in sedate 
Massachusetts.^ For the New England gentry, even in the best 
QoBxter Bill Book for this period Bhona that TroUett's fines, beginning 
with 1/0 in the first quarter of 1759, mounted to the Bhocking sum of 
£2.6.9 by tlie fourth — far the largest of the whole college. In the third 
quarter of his sophomore ye&r he abruptlj disappears, and the Faculty 
Records contain tiie final note: " Memo Trollet gave up his Chamber, Novr 
7, 1760." 

■ Mrs. Anna Cutler figures frequently in the later records of the Vassall 
household, — at the dioner-table, on pleasure parties, as witness to documente, 
«tc. She was the wife of Captain Ebenezer Cutler, long the Town Clerk of Lin- 
coln. Her daughter Sarah married in 1781 Samuel Hill, a Cambridge carpen- 
ter with an unfortunate reputation for shiftleaeness. The Cutlers on the other 
hand, though in reduced circumstances, were of eminent reEpectabitity, and 
were somewhat notable managers ; and as Mrs. Cutler was considerably older 
than Mrs. Vasa&II it seems likely that she was employed as a sort of upper- 
housekeeper, or perhaps as duenna for Miss Elizabeth. See Aliddlesex Probate, 
6502 and 5B10, Old Series. Cutler Ifemorial, 33. Paige, Hiatory of Cam- 
bridge, 586. 

■ A delicate sub-tropical aroma exhales even now from the wills and in- 
ventories of the family and their connections, ■ — a scduoUve blend of 
codec and spice and sugar, staves and molasses and mm — especially rum. 
White the hone and sinew of New England were hard at work buying and 
selling, importing and smuggling these indispen sables, the actual producers 
thereof were lolling in their splendid town and country houses, satisfying 
themselves with occasional jaunts to oversee their overseers. This West 
Indian influence on our local records is typically illustrated by the Vaaaalla. 
Old Leonard entailed on his sou Lewis " my I'lantntiou njid Sugarwork in 
Luftoa, in the parish of St. Elizabeth's in Jamaica," and devised to his 
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social life of Boeton^ the Colonel did not seem to care overmuch. 
Foesiblj he did not feel altogether at home among them. Ron-e, 
in those lon^rawn lists of guests at dinners, club meetings, and 
public functions, never mentions him aa appearing in town, 
except semi-occasionall; at his brother William's. Around his 
own mahogany tree, nevertheless, he delighted to gather select 
coteries, not forgetting the young friends of Hiss Elizabeth. E, g. 

1765, February 12, Wednesday. Went to Cambridge this forenoon & 
dind at Henry Vafealls with him & M". Vafsall M'' Jnman Mifa 
Bettsy Vafaall Mifa Pen: Winslow The Rev^ M' Griffiths & M" 
Cutler also M" Row & young Edw^ Winalow * 

We may thus fancy him engrossed and satisfied with the charmed 
inner circle of Cambridge, extending his own princely hospitality 
to relatives, intimates, and distinguished visitors. 

Typical, we may be sure, was the welcome accorded to Jamea 
Birket, a wealthy Antiguan who arrived in Boston during Sep- 
tember, 1750, on a tour through New England. Although fur- 
nished with letters of introduction to a number of prominent 
residents, he almost immediately selected the most congenial 
among them and " went home w**" H Vassels to Cambridge in his 
Chariot." At the house he found more guests — " Old Parson 
Jn° Chickly' & his wife come from Providence In a Chair 47 

wm Willian ui Intarest in ftnnther " <hi Green Island RlTer, ne«r Orange 
Bay in the Parish of Hannover, at the West end of Jamaica and Jojninj 
the Plantation I have given bj' Deed unto mj Son John" (apparentl; "on 
the Barquadier black river In die Island of Jam^ea"). John Jr. owned 
" Newfound River PlaotBtion in Jamaio." A cousin, Florentiua Vaaaall, 
had " Beveml plantati<HiB in the pariah of Westmoreland, Jamaica, known 
M Friendship, Greenwich and Sweet River." Other relativea owned a good 
pui of Barbados. The Rojall property in Antigua has been descrit»ed. 
The wife of joung Isaac Royall inherited " Lands and Plantations called 
Fairfield lying in Commewine River in Oie Province ol Surinam." 0( 
young John Vassail's sisters, Lucy married John Lavicount, the heir of 
" Long Lane, Delapa & Windward in St. Peter's Parish, Antigua," while 
Glizabetli espoused Thomas Oliver from the same island. Henry's dster 
Susanna married George Buggies, a wealthy merchant of Jamaica. AQ 
these fine gentlemen resided in Cambridge for longer or shorter intervals. 

' MS. of Bowe's Diary at Mass. Hist. Soci^y. Vaaeall's well-known hoBpi- 
tality to the clergy was wofully abused by the " Rev, Mr. Griffiths." The 
fellow had just arrived as successor to East Apthorp in the rectorship of 
Christ Church, but turned out an arrant impostor and thief named Mieux. 

' The indomitable John Checklcy, now nearing the end of his pilgrimage, 
but » notable figure twenty-five years Iwfore in the early stages of the great 
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]Uiles." Some ten daja were spent in diniog, sight-seeing, and 
excursions, along precisely the same lines Btili employed by Cam- 
bridge hosts: 

Sept. 10. Henry Taseds & Self went in his Chace to Dorchester to 
dine with Cole" Bob^ Oliver being 9 Miles Returned in the Eveoing. 
11th. We went with a Couple of Country Clergymen, Conducted by 
Hancock one of the Tutors to See the College at Cambridge . . . 
After our return from the Colledg dined with H Vassels. 
12th. H. Vassels, One Ellerey,^ Old Chickley And myself Went in 

2 Chases to Castle William, which Stands upon an Island in the Bay 

3 Miles below Boston and 18 from Cambridge where we dined witti 
the Captain Chaplain &C in the Great Hall 

Upon leaving, however, he received an attention which few modem 
hosts would have either the time or the money to bestow. 

38th. Set out for Khode Island, H. Vassels And his Wife, Mary 
Phipps The Lien* Gov" Daughter w*" Two Servants &G To Accom- 
pany me So far on my Journey. 

Under the tutelage of this pleasant party he spent ft week visiting 
and inspecting Providence and Newport Finally, with obvious 
regret, he notes: 

24th. This Morning I Accompany'd my good friends Henry Vassals 
& his Spouse And Mary Phips on their return back as far as Bristol 
ferry which is 12 Miles where I took leave of 'em.* 

Some of the last of the Colonel's entertainments were those 
connected with the wedding of his daughter Elizabeth in 1768. 
The lucky man was Dr. Charles Bnssell of Oharlestown." After 

" Episcopal Coniroreny." Henry VsaaalVs chm^hinanahip was of the pna- 
ttcal kind that always kept open house for the cloth. 

■ Probably the second husb&nd of Lucy, widow of the Colonel's brother John, 
now deceased. 

' Some Cursory Remarki made by Jamei Birlcet >m hia Tot/age to Tf. America 
nSOSl. Concerning Cambridge itaelf, he obeerree: "The Town of Cambrid^ 
is well Scitnated . . . but has no tiade (being too Near to Boston) the In- 
babitr.nta depends Chiefly on their Courts AC being the Chiefs of a County 
And the Colledge &.C There are Borne good homes here and the town is laid 
oat very R^^ar, but tor want of trade One 4th part of It is not built." In an 
appended list of his letters of introduction he alters "one for Henry Vassal* 
Esqr my true fr'd." 

■ " 1768, February 17. I paid a visit to Colo. Henry Vasstdl & Family 
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graduating from Harrard in 1757 and studying medicine in 
England and Scotland — a rare privil^e in those days — he 
had set up in practice at Lincoln, on an estate inherited from 
hia uncle, Judge BusseU. The bride was one of that fair bevy 
of patrician maidens whom a later chronicler who loved his " old " 
Cambridge has described as sympathetically as if he himself had 
felt their charm. "They blend prettily the courtly el^ance 
which they emulate, with the simplicity of manner diat is their 
provincial birthright. Though conforming to the general habits 
of New England, they are free from the more rigoroos restraints 
of Puritanism. Their holiday life is to be a short one. We find 
plenty of beauty, hut no familiar countenances in that group. 
They have left no copies here by which to recognize them. Not 
many years hence those soft eyes will look westward through 
exiles' tears to the home that is to know them no more. Some 
of those dainty hands miist break the bitter bread of dependence, 
and some prepare the scanty meal of poverty." * Let us hope that 
the young couple had a merry honeymoon, unshadowed by the 
fates that were soon to overtake them. 

Unfortimately we have reason to believe that these sumptuous 
festivities in the Vassall house were frequently accompanied by 
a good deal of dissipation. Gaming for high stakes was a well- 
known family failing. The Colonel's brother William was left 
a handsome estate by his father's will " upon this special Proviso 
and Condition, that he go before two Magistrates .... and 
solemnly make oath that for the future he will not play any 
Game whatsoever to the value of 20 s. at any one time." * His 
other brother John, who burned himself out at the early age of 
thirty-four, was described as " giving himself up to pleasure " 
and " spending his money in pleasures," both in the new world 
and the old.' Only too accurately, it is to be feared, did the 
facetious Mr. Jabez Fitch, on observing, in 1775, the family 
crest of the goblet and the sun, deduce that the bearers thereof 

where I tDund Dr Biueell who was muried to MUa Bet^ on ilaaiaj lAst." 
Jobu Eowe, Diary. 

' John Holmes, "Hamrd Square," Harvard Book, U, 41. 

• Suffolk Prob»t«, 33/210. 

• Waldron to Royall, Portsmouth, 1747 and 1748. Veto ffompcMre Prop, 
Paperil, t1, 43, 46, etc It la 00I7 fair to state, per contn, that the littla 
account hook contalna no entries that can be identified as loseea at pl>7i 
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were accustomed to drink wine by daylight.* Indeed the only 
" pen picture " that we have of our hero la a sadlj mifavorable 
one. It ia attributed to the old family slave Darby, of whom 
more hereafter.' According to his recollections many years later, 

" CoL Henry VassaU was a very wicked man. It was common 
remark that he was ' the DeviL' He was a gamester and spent 
a great deal of money in cards and lived at the rate of ' seven 
years in three,* and managed to run out nearly all his property ; 
so that Old Madam when she came back after the peace was . 
very poor. He was a severe and tart master to his people ; and 
when he was dying and asked his servants to pray for him, theyj 
answered that be might pray for himself." ' 

Biassed and overdrawn as we may hope this description to be 
— especially as coming from one who declared to his dying 
day that George Washington himself waa " no gentleman " * — 
yet it certainly receives ample confirmation in one respect. Adroit 
S9 he seems to have been in business matters, Henry Vassall's 
pecuniary position was apparently permanently precarious. His 

tbongh there are a f«Hr pnrdiaaes of the lottery tickets that wei« then 
to generally patronized. 

* Mas*. Htat. Boa. Proceedimgt, td 8«ne», Ix, 76, The goblet or vase. Vat, 
mtrmounted by the Mm, Sol, tormed one of those punning or " c&nting " 
devices so much affected by the English heralds whenever the beu-er's najn« 
conld be tortured into such shape. The most conspicuous and arrogant ub» 
of the deTi<» still remaining is to be seen on the cenotaph of John Vaasall, 
Sr., — the occasion of Fitch's deduction. This, one of the familiar "tabl»- 
shaped " tombs, displays no inscription whatever except the above emblemii. 
It was to this that O. W. Holmes referred in his Oamttridge Churokj/ard: 

" Or gaze upon jron pillared stone, 

Tte «npt7 am of pride; 
Here stand the Ckiblet and the 6nn — 

What need of more beside T 
Where lives the memorj of the dead 

Who made their tomb a toyT 
Whose ashes press that namdess bedT 

Qo, ask the village boy." 

Tha pride In these armorials seems to have been a family diaracterialic. 
Thus we find Miss Lucy, daughter of John Jr., at the age of fifteen employ* 
ing John Gore for " drawing a Coat of Arms," " painting the arms," and 
" Framing & Olazing Do," ( 1763-1764) , Middlesex Probate, 23339, Old Series. 

* See page 74 ei «eq. 

* MS, notes by Dr. N. Hoppin cirea. 18G6, In Christ Church papers. 

* See page 76. 
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very start in life vaa far less generons than that given his 
brothers. He was only a joonger son, and manifestly not a great 
favorite with his father.* When old Leonard died in 1737 it 
was found that the principal provision made for the lad in the will 
was the transfer of £3000 Jamaica, currency owing to the testator 
from his other son John. To suggest that thia was one reason 
for Henry's leaving the island and seeking the well-stocked matri- 
monial market of Boston may be nngallant; but it must be 
admitted that bis courtship of Penelope Royall began shortly 
after she had become an heiress in her own ri^t Even this 
advantageous match did not steer him dear of finandal shoals. 
He began to be in straits for ready money as early as 1744, when, 
as we have seen, he borrowed £1000 from his mother-in-law, 
Madame Royall. The next year, like a true man of fashion, he 
owed Billings Bros., bis Boston tailors, no less than £621.19, 
and became so deeply «nbarrassed that he sold' some of his 
Jamaica property to bia brother John, who as a part of the con- 
si<)eration agreed to discharge the above debt, along (presmnably) 
with many others. 

This transaction, we may observe in passing, was the indirect 
cause of preserving to us the only known first-hand statement of 
our hero — giving us a glimpse of his mode of life and manner 
of doing bnainess, as well as of his last sickness. In John's settle- 
ment with Billings a question arose as to the allowance to be 
made for the depreciation of the currency, a bone of oontention 
that our more stable monetary system has happily buried. A 
long-standing disputd ensued, and finally the executors of the 
parties, now both deceased, carried the matter to the highest 
court. Among the papers in the case ' occurs the following: 

I Henry Yassall do testify and swear that in the year 174G I 
sold an Estate I had in Jamaica to my Brother John Yassall which 
was to be paid for at different Times and in different Ways, among 
the Rest he was to dLwharge a Bond I had given to Messrs, Billings'* 
which he did & delivered to me, how he did it, I then knew no^ 
from which Time I heard nothing of it untill the [year] 1763, when 

' He waa, for instance, the onl; tx^ of the family whom the old gentle- 
Dum did not see fit to send throngfa Harvard College. 

' Taualt V. BtiUnpt, Ko. 147049, " EbtIj Court Files," Qerk's OfBce, 
Supreme Judicial Cotirt, Beaton. 
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ft Day or two after mj AniTal from Antigna, Mr. Bich&rd Billings 
ft Mt. Ezekiel Goldthwait came to my House and desired to speak 
Tith me, accordingly we went into my Garden, when Mr. Billings 
told me he had Some Difficnlty in settling with my Nephew John 
Yassall and asked me abont the settlement of the Bond, whether I 
coold remember if I had allowed Depreciation, I told him all that 
I remembered was that there was such a Bond but it was so long ago 
that I did not recollect the Particulars of settling it, but imagined 
the Bond would shew it, he asked me to let him see the Bond, I 
told him I could not look for it then, but I should be in Boston 
in a few Days & that I would look for it & bring it with me, which 
I accordingly did & shew'd it to Mr. Bich" Billings who desired 
me to let him have it to shew Mr. Goldthwait, I told him no, but 
I should be on Change at one of ye Clock where if Mr. Goldthwait 
came, tte might see it, which he did and I shewed it to him. About 
a week or Ten Days after my Nephew Jno Yassall came to me and 
asked me whether I remembered any Thing about allowing Deprecia- 
tion to his Father on my Bond to the BilUngs's which hia Father 
settled with them, because he had found among his Father's Papers 
a note from the Billingse to allow his Father the Depreciation out 
of the Bond his Father bad given them in Case I did not allow 
it; I told him that it waa a great while ago, and that I did not 
recollect the Transaction, and that Mr. Billings had been with me 
on the same snbject, and that I had told him the same, upon which 
be desired I would endeavour to recollect the aSair, for he said, if 
his Father had been allowed it, he did not desire it again, but that 
if hia Father had not reed, it, it was but just they should allow 
it. Upon which I promisaed him I would endeavour to recollect 
the settlement of the affair and which accordingly I endeavoured 
to do, when after a good while considering & recollecting several 
Circmnstancee, it brought the whole Transaction to my mind, 
which is as followe: my Brother John came to my House & tak- 
ing out the Bond from his Pocket, saya, Harry, here is your 
Bond to the Billingss which they have asaigned over to me with 
Depreciation which yon may allow or not, it is nothing to me, I 
told him I ahould allow no Depreciation, upon which he said he 
would not if he was in my Place, accordingly I took a Receipt of 
him in full on the Back of the Bond and allowed him in the settle- 
m^ for the amount of the Bond with its Interest as so much reed, 
in part pay for the Purchase he had made of me without allowing 
Depreciation then or since; „ „ 

Cambridge March 24th, 1768. 
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Uiddleeez u: March 24th. 1768. 

Heiuy YaBsall Esqr, subecribei to the above & foregoing Deposition 
beiDg carefully examined A caationed to testifie the whole Truth 
made oath to the Trnth of the nme, he the said Hecrf is auder 
Eoch bodily Infirmitiea & sickness as render him nncapable of travel- 
ling & appearing in Person at the Inferionr Court of Common Pleas 
now holden at Cbarlestown in & for the County of Uiddleaex at 
which Court there is a Cause depending — John Yaseall Esqr. Pit 
Bichsjrd Billings Deft, ft in iriiich Cause said Deposition was takes 
to be used. 

The proceeds of tlie Jamaica sale did not long suffice for his 
needs, and in 1748 we find bim mortgaging hia Cambridge prop- 
er^ as seeuri^ on a loan of £779 from James Pitts, a rich JBoston 
merchant, whom we shall hear more of.^ In 1752 be recovered 
by due process of law * some £90 sterling on a note given in 
1746 by bis brother John, now deceased, probably in connection 
with the Jamaica transactions. 

By what devices he tided over the deficits of the next few years 
we have little information,' but it is probable that hia wife's prop- 
erty formed the chief source of collateral, especially her undi- 
vided half of the " Popesbead " plantation at Antigua. The 
possibilities in that direction having apparently become exbansted 
by 1764, he was reduced to the necessity of borrowing some £430 
from bis daughter, who had just emerged from her minority into 
the convenient ownership of a small separate estate.' The cash 
lasted him scarcely a month, and he became more deeply involved 
than ever. His creditors were pressing bim hard and seemed 
about to take possession of Mrs. Taasall's equities remaining in the 

* MiddleKx Deeds, 48/61. For Pitta's next tmtrj in Uie dranu, aae 
page 56. 

■ Vwaall V. Bill tt at. eaora,, " Inferiour Court " files. Clerk's Office, East 
Cambridge. 

* The accounts for 1767 and 1768 mention numerous " notes ol band " for 
various amnunts, as well as the psTment ol a " Bond to Jolin Gore for 
£112.19.8 L.M." and of Bemi-annual interest of fl32 (old tenor) on " my Bond 
to Mrs. Henderson." 

' The sum was secured only by his personal bond, dated December 10, 1764. 
Soon after Elizabeth's marriage her husband insisted on something niore sab- 
etantial, whereupon the Colonel blandly executed still anotlier mottgkge on the 
bomcatead February 20, 1769 — bis last recorded art and a thoroughly char- 
acteristic one. Middlesex Deeds, 68/688, 
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Antigua lands. In this crisis he consulted his fidus Achates, 
John Bowe, one of Boston's leading merchants, who has given a 
vivid picture of the gravity of the situation — the wife's anxiety, 
the family cooncils, the calling-iu of friends among eminent 
lawyers and men of affairs : 

1765, Jan. 8th. Urs. VassaU came from Cambridge on Certain Busi- 
ness and dind with Urs. Itowe. 

22nd. Colo Henij VasEsll &, Lady came to town today about 
Business. 

Feb. 14th. Went afternoon to W™ TaasalB Esq* and talkd over 
his Brother Henrys Affairs. 

16th. dind at Colo Henry VassaU with M' W" VassaU & Chris: 
Minot M" Vassal! & M" Cutler 

18th. M"- W" Vassall Colo"' Henry VassaU M' Banister Mr 
Jnmau Chris Minot & Colo Tho" Oliver dind with Mrs. Eowe & Me 
after dinner we Consulted ab<* the Settlement of Colo Henry Vassalls 
affaire and after a long debate agreed on a plan of Settlement 

23nd H Vassall came to town 

28th. dind at M"" W™ Vassalls with him & Wife W Symes Miss 
Christian & Miss Sally Vassalls Henry Vassal Esq' & Lady Major 
John Vassall Colo. Oliver Colo Jerry Gridley Christo Minot This 
Afternoon M' Henry Vassall & Wife executed the Deeds for the Farm 
& Negroes at Antigua 

March 23d. Henry VassaU Esqr came after dinner and settled 
with me' 

These " deeds " took the shape of a formal partition of the 
Antigua property owned in common with Isaac RoyaU, whose 
sister's half, euphoniously described as " charged with certain 
sums to Lane & Co.," was now set off to her by definite bounds. 
This moiety was then conveyed to trustees,* one of whom seems 
to have been the obliging little Thomas Oliver, the Colonel's 
neighbor both at Popeshead and at Cambridge. The terms of 
the trust apparently' provided that the income from the planta- 

' MS. of Diary at Mass. Hist. Soci«fy. For the discovery of the above en- 
tries, and of other original eourcee, I mnst thank my friend, Charles M. An- 
drews, of Yale University. 

■ Antigfua Records, Lib. W, vol. 5, fol. 222, and Hb. 0, vol. 7, to]. 87. 
For the abstracts of these records I am indebted to the generous assistance 
of Vere L. Oliver, Esq., of Buuninghill, Berks., editor of CaribbeaHa. 

' See page 00. 
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tion should be used towards paying off the encumbrftnces with 
which it was so heavily burdened. In any caae it is plain that 
practically nothing was added thereby to the Vassail till, for in 
a few montha, after a final despairing trip to the islands,^ the 
much harassed Henry was obliged to sell his thirty acres across 
Charles River (already mortgaged to Pitts) to Ebenezer Uradish, 
the college glazier, for £506.' 

Two years later, by some financial sleight-of-band that again 
testifies to his business adroitness, he managed to mortgage once 
more his long-suffering homestead for £225, this time to bia 
boon companion TroUet, whom the cards had perhaps favored.' 
This, however, was only an accommodation between friends. His 
general credit was now as dissipated as his habits, and towards 
the end hia wife had to negotiate what small loaos she could 
secure on her own account* During his last years, too, it is plain 

' See page 27- 

■ October. 1780. Middlesex Deeds, 05/146. It ia % eignific&nt tact that the 
next year Henry VsMall'a name, although it heads the list of Christ Church 
parishioneTB made out bj t^e locum tm*n*, Rer. Hr. Agnr, is not fuoong Uiose 
marked bj that ingenuous divine as "very rich" — videlicet: John Borland, 
William Vassal), Jt^n Apthorp, Ralph Inman, John Vassail, Thomas Oliver 
and Isaac Boyall. (Original Letter-Book, Society for the Propagation ol tha 
Ctospel, London.) 

■ Middlesex De«ds, 67/206. 

* In 1767 and 176S, for example, she made a series of notes at regular in- 
tervala to her old friend Elizabeth Hughes, »ch for £20.13.4, perhaps to meet 
the interest on some other indebtedness. On these she waa sued almost thirty 
years later! (No. 106SG2, "Early Court Files," Clerk's Office, Supreme Judicial 
Court, Boston.) Another note of the same series, with interest endorsed up to 
July 20, 17SS, is filed, apparently by mistake, with a collection of documents 
relating to William Vassall's lands in Pownalboro, 1770 et seq. Uaos. Hist. 
Boc Library, MS8. 026.2 " Vassail Papers." 

" Mrs. Elizabeth Hu^cs of Cambridge, alngleivoman," is another of the 
shadowy figures that flit through the Vassal! and Royall records. Her family 
were neighbors of the Royalls at " Popeshead." One ol them. Captain Richard, 
migrated to Boston, where in 1713 he married Sarah Reed i and Elizabeth, born 
1719, vas their child. Either in Antigua or at Boston she grew very friendly 
with the Royalls, for in 1740 old Madame Boyall left her by will £300 " aa a 
token of my tove." Afterward she became either an inmate or a constant viu- 
tor at the Vassalls, and appears in the Colonel's accounts as receiving many 
small sums for " sundrys " and the like. Through the death of her parents she 
came into some property in Boston, and hence was able to alleviate the flnan* 
cial distressea of Mrs. Vassail. She died in 1771, leaving a number of the tat- 
ter's unpaid notes in her inventory. Her gravestone is in the Copp'a Hill 
ground. See Oliver, Hiatory of Antigwt, ii, 88. Putnam, hieut. Joflma Sewn, 
417. Suffolk Probate, 14929. 
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that the greater part of his personal property, horses, slaves, etc, 
was turned into sorely needed caah. Under such notorious cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it eould have caused little surprise ar-iong 
the Cambridge gossips to learn after hia death that he had not 
attempted to dispose of his shrunken and heavily hypotlic :;ated 
estate by will, and that the said estate (valued at only £1000 
for the realty and £705 for the personalty *) was shortly declared 
insolvent. 

Confiidering the ample evidences of Henry Vassall's business 
ability, and the plump fortunes amassed by his brothers, and 
even allowing generously for the undoubted expense * of keeping 
up an establishment auch as he delighted in, we must admit that 
it ia difficult to explain where all his money went to, unless in 
some such manner as hinted above. Yet let us not frown too 
heavily on the failings of a Colonial gentleman of active spirit 
and ample leisure, who wrote Esquire after his name in a day 
when that suffix bad a definite connotation. He had been bom 
and bred amid the unexacting moral standards of a clime where 
the spirit of pleasure had permeated his very marrow. Trans- 
planted to a drier and more searching ethical atmosphere, his 
early inoculation (so to say) kept him immune from the scorch- 
ing breath of the superheated New England conscience. Though 
he doubtless listened decorously enough to the fulminations of 
the orthodox ministry around him, in his own heart be felt free 

' See Appendix A. In 1770, evidentlj before the Willow VosaaJl had made 
much further reduction in the estate, she was taxed 14/4 for the realty and 
8/0 for the persmialty. Her fallen fortunes maj be inferred from a compari- 
Bon of the ta:(es paid by the other members o{ her social set (Cambridge Tax 
Lilt, 1770. Mass. ArchiTea, 130/430) : 



Hr. k Mrs. Borland 


£1.9.8 real 




William BraUle 


1.0.9 


3.17.7 


Balph Inman 


1.14.5 


13.1 


Joseph Lee 


13.4 


2.17.0 


Bichard Lecbmere 


10..1 


2.S.8 


Thomas Oliver 


1.1S.5 


1.3.0 


David Phips 


1.5.8 


1G.5 


George Rngglea 


1.5.8 


3.6 


Jonathan SewaU 


11.8 


13.6 


John VaasaU 


S.12.7 


14.2 



' The account book shows that in the yean 1757 and 1758 hia outlays for 
fetty cash were ^>out £0000 " old tenor," or £1200 lawful money (£900 ster- 
ling), per annum. 
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Id follow tbe example of the hard-riding, hard-drinking parsons 
of the good old school in " the established diurch." And if he 
shared their weaknesses, he also shared their bluff and open- 
handed virtues. 

For, paradoxical as it may appear, Henry Vassall, like his 
father before him, was a strong and generous supporter of reli- 
gion. As such he is honorably remembered to-day, when his 
imperfections have been long forgotten, like many a character 
more completely canonized. The Church of England, his family 
creed, naturally came first in his interests. To its representa- 
tives his latch-string was always out and his purae-strings always 
loose. At the age of only twenty-five he gave forty pounds 
towards the rebuilding of King's Chapel,^ and soon after 'the 
beautiful new edifice was finished he bought a pew. In maturer 
years he was elected a vestryman.^ The fragment of his accounts 
that we possess gives an idea of his steady assistance to that 
parish : 

1756 Apr. 26th. p^ Capt. Forbes for my pew at j* Chappie £20.5 
Aug. 30 p^ Craddock my Subscription to Dipper [the organ- 
ist] £10.10 

1758 Mar. 30th. tax of pew at Chappie £18.18 

1759 Apr. 9th. p<> tax & subscription to Chappie £42 

Trinity Church, too, had reason to he grateful for his aid. He 
was, for example, one of the largest contributors to its first oi^n, 
and on Christmas Day, 1758, increased its collection by some 
twenty pounds. 

All this time he was paying his regular "ministerial taxes" 
in Cambridge and Abraham Hasey's as well. More than that, 
he was displaying an admirably liberal spirit by subscribing 
handsomely to the new " meeting house " that Dr. Appleton was 
erecting there: 

1756, Nov. 19th. pd. SamT Whitteraore one third of my subscrip- 
tion to y* meeting house £50 

"1757, Sept. 17th. S. Whittemore being in full of my Subscription 
to the meeting house in Cambridge £100 

' Adding tlie rather unnanal but highlj' bneiness-lUce proviso, — "One half 
to be paid when begun." 

' Foote, AnwiU of King's Chapel, ii, pMmm. 
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Therein also lie took a pew, one of the best, " between Lt CoL 
David Phipp's pew on the right and Eev, Mr. President Holyoke's 
on the left" ' 

Most memorable of all, be was the leader of the movement in 
1759 for establishing Christ Church in Cambridge.' He beaded 
the petition to enlist the aid of the London Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Farts ; be subscribed £80 
to the building fund; he cajoled £15 more out of the repre- 
hensible TroUet and actually persuaded him to take a pew; he 
was chairman of the building committee ; ' he bought a pew 
(No. 3) in the middle aisle, and he served as a vestryman,* 
in either first or second place on the list, continuously from the 
organization of the parish till the day of his death. Perhaps in 
recognition of his services he was given the privilege of building 
the only tomb beneath the church." 

In that tomb he was duly laid, with characteristic elegance, 

' See plan of pewB In Paig«, 293. He eold it to Hairard CiJlege in 1761, 
after Christ CliuTcb hod been opened. Middlesex Deeda, 68/602. 

' " Several branches of onr Braintree family of Vassalls had rerooved and 
planted themielves In the very front of the nuivflrritf, and the; must hare an 
Episcopal church." J. Adams to Uor»e, Qulut^, December 2, 1816. Worka of 
JohnAdatnt, z, 187. 

* " Voted that Colo Henr; Vasaall make some enquiries, and take such meas- 
ures as he iball tbink proper, about proeuring Stone and Lime for building th« 
Church." Kecords, October 3, 1769, 

* Thongb for some unexplained reason never as a warden, a position fre- 
quently occupied by his nephew John, and indeed by nearly ^1 the promioent 
Cambridge Tories in turn. 

* The parish records are silent on the subject, but it seems probable that, 
senuble of his approaching dissolution, he caused his last resting place to be 
constructed during the progress of bis final malady. 

Tbe tomb is a brick rault, 9 by 10 feet in area, sunk in the gravel of the 
cellar floor. Its slightly arched t«p was originally almost flush with the sur- 
face, but owing to a recent lowering of the grade, now protrudes for about a 
loot. Ita main axis is east and west, or transverse to that of the church build- 
ing. Tbe door, at the west end, was originally reached by a flight of stone 
steps, now removed and filled In. Against the upper part of the bricked-up 
entrance arch, and projecting above ground, baa been erected a slate slab in- 
scribed Henkt V^AflSELL. The strturtnre is now almost in tiie middle of the 
cellar, bub before the lengthening of the church it was much nearer the chancel 
— probably directly below the pew of ita owner, who had one of tbe best scats 
in the edifice, although the exact location is conjectural today. At least the 
tomb ia not centred on the m^n axis of tbe church, but is pushed a little to 
the west, so as to bring it, not under the middle aisle, but under a pew on the 
right-hand side thereof. 

For the interments in the YaBsall tomb see note, page 78. 
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when a lingering illness had brought his gay life to a close — 
after that fitful fever sleeping well amid the old Cambridge sur- 
roundings that he loved, happy in eecaping the faat-approaching 
tribulations which were to allot scattered and distant graves to 
bia family and friends who kept allegiance to the King's most 
excellent majesty, his crown and dignity. The Boston papers 
for Monday, Marcli 20, 1769, contained tlie following item: 

On Friday laft Col. Hbskt Vabsall departed this Life in the 48th 
Year of Age, at his Seat in Cambridge. We hear that he will be in- 
terred if the Weather permits, on Wednesday next, and that the 
Funeral will go precifely at 4 o'Clock in tiie Afternoon.* 

The service took place as announced, a typical March gale being 
only the weather to be expected. Thanks to trusty John Rowe, 
we actually have the scene before us — unique of its kind in the 
annals of Christ Church: 

1769, March 22. Wed. Very Cold Blows hard N.West. Dined at 
Mr. Inman at Cambridge with him, Mr. Cromwell, Lady Frankland,* 
Mrs. Harding, Miss Molly Wethered, Mrs. Sowe & Geoige Inman. In 
the afternoon I went to the Fnnerall of Henry Vassall Esq. I was a 
pall-holder, together with Gen, Brattle, Col. Phipps, Job. Lee E^q., 
Rich*' Lechmere Esq. & Robert Temple Esq. It was a very handsome 
Fnnerall & a great number of people & carriages. 

in 

The Widow Penelope after these elaborate obsequies continued, 
as best she could, to occupy the stripped and mortgaged home- 
stead. We have a sight of her entertaining a mighty genteel 
company, " drinking tea and coffee," on the occasion of the 
christening of her namesake — her daughter's baby, Penelope 
Eussell.' She dutifully began the attempt to pay off her hns- 

* Boston Pott Boy d i dnertiter. Bimilar notlcea are In each of the other 
papers, except that U>e Botton Evening Post adds " after a lingering Illnees." 
We have Been (page 3B) that he wae too sick ta go to Charlestowii just n year 
before. The renter of Christ Church gives hla death on the 17th, bat no men- 
tion of his buT^, 

' Lad; Frankland with her son Henry Cromwell had returned to Boston and 
Hopkinton in June of the previous year, after the death of her huebnnd at 
Bath, They were particular friendB of the Inmans, and intimate with the 
whole Cambridge coterie. A touch of romance la added to Henry VasBall's 
funeral by the presence of "the beautiful Agnes Surriage." 

* Itowe, Diarif, April 9, ITN. Cf. Ctirist Church register and Harris, TKi 
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band'a debts, probably with the aid of the KoTalls and the 
Bussells.^ To raise funds she evidently strained her slender re- 
sources to the utmost, as is shown in the pitiful appraisal of her 
property remaining in 1778." But the earnest efforts of a re- 
duced gentlewoman to satisfy her vicarious creditors gave her 
little popular sympathy, so long as she echoed the sentiments 
and followed the fortunes of that unhappily prominent Cambridge 
faction that persisted in its loyalty to King George. 

Herein lay her undoing. Penelope Vaseall's temperament was 
of the type tJiat copies rather than originates. From her family 
characteristics, her early environment, and her later history we 
picture her as lacking in nearly all the sturdier New England 
virtues. The scanty traces she has left on the narrative of her 
generation are as pale as if recorded with disappearing ink. She 
seems to have been too frail to rear the large family that was 
then customary. Her portrait, painted in her younger days, 
shows her as small and delicate, with little individuality. The 
few remaining specimens of her handwriting are unformed and 
crude to the point of childishness. In a crisis she possessed 
neither the firmness for independent action that might have car- 
ried the day, nor the prudent self-effacement that might have 
enabled her, along with such ultra-moderates as her neighbor, 
Judge Lee, to lie by while the storm passed overhead. 

The latter course she could have followed with comparative 
ease. There is no record that either she or her husband had ever 
adopted an attitude that gave grounds for any active hostility 
from the " sons of liberty." He had held no royal offices, signed no 
" loyal addresses," or taken other steps that would have rendered 
his memory obnoxious. He had not been a member of that inner 
ring of Tories upon whom the full weight of revolutionary wrath 

Vataalts of Hvw Engltmd, £2. Mr. and Mrs. Rows " stood Spotuurs." In 1767 
Mr*. VaMoJl had been, a "suTBty" along with Gov. Bennfng Wentworth and 
Charlea Paiton at the baptism of joung Benning at King's Chapel, Boetoa. 
(Wentworth Genealogy, \, 634.) That seema to be almost the only mark aha 
haa left on the r^nrda of her time, up to her huaband'a death. It auggeets at 
least the lociety in which she moved. 

* Trollet aaaigued his mortga|i« to her In 1770 for £2M.I3.4. (Middlesex 
Deeds, 71/19.) In June of 1773 ahe got £400 reftdy money from George Minot, 
who Uken paid oS a mortgage of which she had become asdgnee. (Suffolk 
Deeds, 121/129, margin.) 

' See page SS and Appendix B. For the sale of the alavea aee page 68. 
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descended. On the contrary he was plainly far from unpopular 
with hie townsmen.* Even the motto on his crest chimed closely 
with tlieir underlying thought in the earlier days of the struggle — 
" Often for King, for Country always." ' Hie remaining property 
was, alas, ecarcely enough to excite a beggar's cupidity. And since 
he had been dead for nearly six years before affairs reached the 
climax, it is conceivable that hie Bpouse, had she remained quietly 
on the homestead, might well have avoided serious molestation. 

Had she realized it, indeed, nothing would have served her 
BO well as sticking to the ship. In those days of fantastic mis* 
trust, steadfastness when surrounded by the insurgents seemed 
to prove one's sympathy with their cause; flight showed one's 
adherence to the established order. The paradox was widely 
accepted as a test by both sides. Thus, the Secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel based hie conviction of 
one of its missionaries for treachery on the theory that " if 
Mr. Bass had been truly loyal, I can't see how it was possible 
for him to stay at Newburyport, a place so much in favor of the 
other part." • Per contra, even the estimable " Ebenezer Bradish, 
Jun. Esq.," who happened to " withdraw himself from Cambridge 
and retire to Boston on the day of the late unhappy commence- 
ment of hostilities," so " increased the publick suspicions against 
him, whereby he is rendered more odious and disagreeable to hia 
countrymen," that he required an imposing certificate from a 
number of leading patriots to prevent tiie impression that he was 
" a person unfriendly to the just rights and liberties of his 
Country." * But as for Penelope Vassall, with the fatal facility 
for imitation that sometimes marks the feminine mind, she did as 
her fashionable friends and neighbors did, and during the memo- 

* A curioiu confinnAtion of hia amicable relatione witli his Qeighbors is to 
be found in the almoet total absence of bis ntune from the court records of hia 
time, vhile his brothen JtAn and William and hia nephew John figure in some 
rather famous saito. (Cf. Paige, Bittory of Cambridge, 131, etc.) It will be 
noticed, too, that nme of his Dumemus mortgagees took advantage of their 
foreclosure rights aa long as bis widow continued to oecupy the premises, but 
Beem to have accorded her ever; oonsiderution. 

* 8aep» pro rtge, temper pro repufiltco. The radicallam of the aoittment M 
grated upon the loyalty of his nephew, John VasBall, that he abandoned its UM 
altogether. 

* Bartlett, Froniier Uitrianary, 313. 

* Force, Americait AroKivet, ith Beriea, il, 484. Ma; 3, 1770. 
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rable winter of l774r-75 ^ followed them into Boston to seek the 
protection of Thomas Gage. From that moment the die was cast. 

By the date of the Battle of Lexington her aon-in-law, Dr. 
Russell, correctly diagnosing certain feverish symptoms in the 
body politic, was discreetly embarked for Martinico, probably with 
his wife and family, which now numbered several daughters.^ 
(Henry Vassall had neitler sons nor grandsons.) The Widow 
Beems to have lingered to save what she could from the old home ; 
for after it was seized by the provincials, her " packages " of 
personal belongings, which Heaven knows must have been atten- 
uated enough,' were graciously allowed to " pass into Boston or 
dsewhere." * A quaint exception was made of her medicine chest, 
long a carefully cherished family treasure." It was too valuable 
to be lost to the Continental medical corps. For some time, in- 
deed, it was one of the only two supply boxes they possessed." 

' The precise date ie difficnlt to determine. She would natnranj follow tie 
novemoita of her nephew, John Vaasall, acroes the rood. Foote Bays the latter 
was diiven out of town hy a mob earl; in 1T7S {Aimala of King't Chapel, U, 
315), but this aeems to lack conSrmation. The certificate of the Cambridge 
■electmfii who conflBcated bis property states that he " went to our Enemies in 
April 1776," bnt the word " April " is atruck through with the pen. (bliddlo- 
aex Probate, 23340, O.S.) Mrs. Vassall's brother, Isaac Royall, did not defl. 
nitely retire from his Medford mansion until April 16. (SulTolk Probate, 
85/531.) It is unquestionably picturesque to refer to the "flight" of the 
Tories into Boston, but " straggle " is a more accurate term. 

• Harris, Vataaih of Neio England, 21. 

• A far richer and more influential personage^ L«dy Frankland, on retiring 
from Hopkinton, wa« allowed to lake only " Q trunks, 1 chest, 3 beds and bed- 
ding, 8 wethers, 2 pigs, 1 small keg of pickled tongues, sorae bay, 3 bags of 
com and such other goods as she thinks proper." The elastic Interpretation 
placed upon the final clause, and the alarming consequences, provide both en- 
tertainment and instruction for the reader of the Amerioan Archives. 

• Committee of Safety Journal*, May 13, 1775. In the first confusion over 
th« disposition of the Loyalists' ^wndoned property, we find " Mr. David 
Banger directed to fill the widow Vassall's bams with hay," on July 4, and a 
couple of days later Mr. Seth Brown ordered " to clear the widow Vassal'a 
bams for the reception of bay and horses for the colony service," etc. ( Idem, 
£64, 587.) The house itself was by thb time in active use as medical head- 
quarters. (See page 51!.) 

• "Jan. 1, 1757. pd. mending key Medecine Chest, Ac. £1:6." (Account 
book, u6i tupro. ) This private drug-store, for it appears to have been no less, 
alTords, like the fomily fire-engine, another instance of the unusual elaboration 
of the household arrangements. Colcmel Vassall was evidently prepared to cope 
with inflammatory conditions of every description. See also p. SI, middle. 

• The other was in Roibury. Bee report of committee, June 12, 177S. Jaw- 
itala of ProviiUKoA Congreaa, 323. 
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With her pathetic scraps of salvage, therefore, our Penelope 
tnmed toward her family eatates in Antigua.* There is a quite 
helierahle story that in the baste and bewilderment of her start 
she bad to take along a certain Misa Moody, related to the Pep- 
perells of Eitterj, a damsel who happened to be staying with 
her and who could find no opportunity of getting home again. 
In the West Indies, according to the tradition, while waiting a 
chance to return, this unintentional refugee was courted, mar- 
ried, and finally settled down for life.* 

But to reach Antigua was now no easy matter. Br. Russell 
must have sailed on one of the last ships that left Boston for the 
Caribbean, and by the time that his mother-in-law had decided on 
any definite course of action the only port where she could hope 
to embark was Salem — probably the " elsewhere " specifically 
in mind when her property pass was issued to her. Thither her 
brother bad already betaken himself with the same object, and 
thither she seems to have followed him. Both were doomed to 
disappointment. Not a passage to the southward could be pro- 
cured. In this dilemma Isaac Boyall determined " with great 
reluctance " to push on to Halifax and thence to England, giving 
the abject excuse that " my health and business require it.'* * 

> WloBor, JtomorM HMory of BoatiM, ill. 111. Hurls, TattaUt of Jfeio 
Btiffland, 14. 

* Th« Cambniffe of 1778, 100. The tale 1b BubBtantiated to the extent that 
the Ant William Pepperell's granddanghter, Mary Jackson, born 1713, married 
* man named Hoodj. (Howu-d, Pepper^ls in Amfrioa, 17.) The name was 
.eamiaon in the Pepperell neighborbood, at Kitterj, York, etc. It !& also found, 
however, in the records of Mtmteerrat. The man in qnestion, for example, may 
have been Oeorge Moody, born there in, 1726. {Caribbeaiw, i, 43.) If so, the 
young lady would naturally have found heraelf very much at home in the West 
Indies. It was also natunil that she should put herself under the protection 
of Madame Vassall, for the latter's uie«^ Elizabeth Boyall, had married 
"Young Sir William" Pepperell when he aeaumed his grandfather's title in 
1767. As the baronet and his wife sailed for England in 1775, It is quite under- 
standable that a relative who really wished to go to the islands should have 
kept with Mrs. Vassal!. 

For the following interesting variant m the toaditlon I am Indebted to 
Henry Vassall's great-great-graDd-nephew, John Vassall Calder, Esq., who still 
occupies a part of Uie Jamaica property at Worthy Park: " As you are aware, 
at the time of the Revolution the Vaasalls had to flee from Boston, and it ia 
said they left a girl with her nurse who was never heard of. About fifty yeara 
ago my Orandniother got a letter from a woman who claimed relationghlp as 
being the descendant of the lost girt; she never answered the letter." 

' Brooks, Biitory of Medford, 147. Foote, Annalt of King'* Clwpel, M, 311. 
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From a step so bold and unacenstomed Penelope Vassall recoiled. 
One more chance remained for carrying out her original plan. 
Bidding her brother (as it proved) a last farewell, she joined one 
of the parties of Tories who in the panic after the first blood- 
letting of the war hurried off to Kantucket, on the well-founded 
assumption that that shrewdly self-centred and ultra-pacific 
Quaker community would prove a sort of neutral territory or 
safety-zone. Among these Loyalists was Mrs, Mary Holyoke of 
Salem, whose connections in Cambridge had often brought her to 
that village. Debarking at the island on April 29th, she records 
in her diary and letters the niunerous acquaintances t^at flocked 
thither for weeks afterwards. On May 21st she notes, — " Mrs, 
Vassal & Fitchs ' Family arrived." And on June 2nd, — " Drank 
tea [ I] yesterday at old Friend Husaeys with Friend VasseL" ' 

No further mention of Mrs. Yaasall at Nantucket occurs, and 
it is to be supposed that among the extensive shipping of tihat sea- 
faring population ^ she soon foimd opportunity to fulfil her in- 
tention of sailing for Antigua. Her destination once reached, 
however, proved but a gloomy haven of refuge. Her own patri- 
mony at " Popeahead," by transactions already narrated,* was no 
longer at her disposal, and she not improbably sheltered herself 
on the adjacent plantation of her brother, where she was joined 
by the BuBsells. But conditions on the island were now very 
different from those of her girlhood there. Her elegant, affluent 
friends were gone. Times were bad. The sugar market had 
been paralyzed by the war. The cost of the aimplest commodi- 
ties had quadrupled.* The estates were neglected. Many were 
abandoned altogether and overran by the peculiar rank grass 
that is the bane of Antignaa agriculture. The seasons, too, 

■ Samnel Fitch, the Bostco UnTer, wna n not«d Tory, proeeribed in 177S. 
Like most of the other Naotacket refngees, he ioon plucked up courage and 
returned to the munluid. He stayed out the Siege of Boston, and at the 
Evaenktion went to Halifax witli a, family of seren. 

* Dow, The Holyoke Diitfie; 87 and 88, h. Some of the Nantucket Sombb^ 
owned luide in Cambridge. 

* The wideqiread commercial interests of Nantucket at this period made It 
klmost aa importajit a point of departure lor travellera aa is New Vork City 
to-day. Dnriug the Rerolution the Weat India trade was continued pertina- 
ciouely, its danger being more than compeuaated by ita ptoAU 

* S«e page 30. 

* Bouthey, CkroKoloffioal SMory of tha Wett Indiee, ii, 42(E. 
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were unpropitious; a aeries of disastrous droughts and terrific 
hurricanes added to the ruin. One after another the planters 
went down in financial wreck.* Most of the non-resident owners, 
now a diousaud leagues overseas, could no longer make their 
trips of inspection; and their local agents, always sufficiently 
unscrupulous, were busily feathering their own nests with what 
remained. Matters went from bad to worse. In 1778 there was 
no crop whatever, the drought having destroyed all the cane.* 
In 1779 " every part of the surface of the ground became parched 
up, and all the ponds were dry. The importation of water was 
altogether insufficient to supply the demand. The stock and 
negroes perished in the greatest agony; and a malignant fever 
at the same time threatened total destruction to aU." * In 1780- 
81 the climax of Mrs. Vaasall's own misfortunes came with the 
deaths of her son-in-law, Dr. Bussell, her last male protector, 
and her pusillanimous brother, Isaac Royall, who, ignoring his 
sister in his will, devised his plantation to his own child, Eliza- 
beth.* Mrs. Russell, now thrown with her daughters upon her 
mother's hands, thus definitively empty, was like her parent the 
guileless victim of her own coimtrymen's revengeful greed. Hct 

* A viaitor in 17S7 wrote: "This ooontrj is poor, most of the landholder* 
being impoTeriehed from » Kiies of bad crops previons to tlie Isat Uiree yev*. 
In fact, the greater part of the eetatee in this islaiid are in trust, or undn 
mortgage to the merchantH of London, LiTsrpooI and BristoL" Luffman, Brief 
Acooutit of the /aland of Anti^uO, 49. 

In Jamaica, from 1772 to 1791, more tlian one-third of the planters passed 
tlu-ough banlcruptcf , and a considerable proportion of the plantations waa girea 
up. ( See the Bjmpatlietic and compreliensiYe account by Fbillips, " A Jamaica 
Slave riaotation," Amerioati Hitt. Reoiete, xix, 643.) John Vaesall stated that 
he " bad £3,000 a Tear coining in from bis Jamaica Estate befixv the Hurri- 
cane" — a particularly calamitous viutation occurred in 1780 — and "Hia 
EsUite having suffered considerably by the Hurricane, is the Cause of it's not 
having produced him anything since 1781," so tliat " he baa laid down hii 
Coach t given up his Bouse [at Clapham] & lives at Bristol." (17B3-M.) 
.American Loyalists TranBcripts, ir, 388 and vli, 180. New York Public Library. 

' Edwards, Siitory of the Wmt India, ( 1799) 1, 447. 

> Southey, Chronologieal Hitt. W. I., ii, 459. 

* Suffolk Probate, 86/S8I. She had married Sir William Pepperell (Spar- 
hawk), who is accordingly described later as "owner of Eoyalla, Antigua." 

(Oliver, Biitory of Antiffua, iii, 66,) The place was evidently in no condition 
to attract him as a reeid^ice, for he soon sold It to Tltonias Oliver (cf. p. 60, n) 
and continued to live in England till hie death in 1816. It may be added that 
the desolated state of the West Indies, and the Berious interruption of com- 
munication with them, account for the appearance in England of many Loyalists 
who mi^t have been expected to take refuge on thslr own insular poseesaiona 
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liosband's property at home had been confiscated, and he himself 
forbidden to return.* Mother, daughter, and granddau^ters 
formed a sad illustration of the familiar axiom that the Loyalists 
Beemed to leave nan^t behind them but homeless widows and 
unprovided orphans, — whose sufferings tempt us to go a step be- 
yond the poef B line and add that even when it is not fated that 
men must work, still women must weep. 

It was at about this time that poor Penelope, lonely and bereft, 
gathered her little flock about her and, giving a last good-bye 
to her childhood's home, returned with a sort of childish hopeful- 
ness to the scene of her married life. Yet how chauged that 
scene ! Marius among the ruins of Carthage was a thing of jo; 
and gladness compared to a Loyalist In Cambridge after the 
Bevolution. The college, it is true, with the placid persistence 
of an izistitution whose thoughts were not of this world, still 
calmly groimd out, much as of yore, its annual grist of ministers. 
But the once thriving village, famed for its beauty, with its com- 
mon " like a bowling green," was almost nnrec(^;nizable. Spared, ' 
to be sure, from the actual ravages of the enemy that had deso- 
lated Portland, New Haven, and others of its ilk, it yet had 
endured the almost equally severe handling of a year's occupa- 
tion by an ill-disciplined militia ' and the hard usage of another 
year as a prison camp. Ihrellings bad been maltreated, fences 
torn away, tillage laid waste, timber and shade trees felled, roads 
ruined, and farms " thrown open, cut up and broken to pieces." ■ 
" Oh ! " wrote a visitor to the famous Tu Tn a n place after the 
Siege of Boston, " that imagination could replace the wood lot, 
the willows round the pond, the locust trees that so delightfully 
ornamented and shaded the roads leading to this farm . . . but 
in vain to wish it, ^ every beauty of art or nature, every elegance 
which it cost years of care and toil in bringing to perfection, is 
laid low. It looks like an unfrequented desert, and this farm 

• " Charles Riuaell of UnMln, pb^cUn," was included in the Proecription 
Act of October 16, 1779. Uav. Province Laura, v, 914. 

• One ezcDBe offered for the vile accommodations given the Convention 
Troopa a jrear and a half afterward was " the late Devastation and Destruction 
of the Neighbourhood." Burgoyne to Lanrens, Cambridge, February 11, 1776. 
Colonial Office Class 6, vol. 96, p. 385. Public Record OfBce, London. 

• Dana to Heath. York Town, December 8, 1777. Uatt. Bi»t. Boo. Colleo- 
(MHM, 7th Seriet, b, pt. il, 191. 
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is an epitome of all Cambridge, [once] the loveliest village in 
America." * Dilapidated stor&sheds,^ with tlie ragged cellar^ 
holes and ditches of vani^ed encampmenta, disfigured the centre 
of the town; gaunt heaps of dismantled earthworks encumbeied 
the approaches; and ramshackle barracks, already falling to 
decajr rattled and swayed in the winds that swept the surround- 
ing hilltops. The very tombs of the dead in the town burying 
ground had been despoiled of their leaden inscription-panels. The 
living population was miserably reduced in every sense of the 
word. Of the natives, many had moved away,' others had en- 
tered the army, and some had fallen on the field of battle. Of 

■ Letten of Jamew ilumm, Lot/alUt, 246. (April IT, 1776.) Oeners] 
Green* wrote, Dec. 31, 1TT5: "We bave Buffered prodigiously for vmnt of 
wood. . . . notwithstanding we have burnt up all tbe fences and cut down all 
tbe tr«M for a mile round the camp." An account of the insurgenta in a Lon- 
don paper observes, — " They have burnt all the fruit-U^es and those planted 
for ornament in the environs of Cambridge." Frothingham, Biege of Bottomy 
S76 and n. 

' " The town of Cambridge is about »ix miles from Boston, and was the 
country reudenoe of the gentry of tJiat city; there are a number of fine house* 
In it going to decay, belonging to the Loyalists. The town must have been ex- 
tremely pleasant, bat its beauty is much defaced, being now only an arsenal for 
mUitary stores." (Letter of November 30, 1777. Anburey, Tmvelt through 
A.n>«rioa, ii, 67.) For the curious oontinuane« of Cambridge as a military 
depot up to recent times, see the article by A. H. Howe, " llie Arsoial and the 
Guns on the Common," Cambridge Hift. 800. ProoeetUngt, vi, 5, 

■ Overshadowed by the more dramatic departure of the Toriev, the nnwA 
larger eiodns of the natives from Cambridge in 1775-76 has escaped general 
attention. With the very first hostilities the women and children ^I left town 
(Letter of Urs. Inman, Cambridge, April 22, 1776. Letter* of Jamet Uwrrwf, 
Loyalist, 184), followed almost immediately by the enUre personnel of Harrard 
Collie, including all the transient and many of the hiUierto permanent ele- 
ments of the population. Substantial citizens of two t^poaite classes also dis- 
appeared, the militarists enlisting in ttie army snd the pacifists seeking a leas 
warlike environment. Among them were many landholders. The tax list for 
1777 (preserved In Mass. Archives, 32E/123) gives 191 taxpayers In the 
village itself, 121 in Mmotomy, 87 "south of Charles River," and M "non- 
residents." The names are all indigenous: no account is token of Loyalist 
absentees or their confiscated estatee. That year's total of 498 polls continued 
to deereaae, until in 1781 there were but 417 (Mass. Archives, 161/369) ; and 
erven as late as 1622 the number of voters was only 476 (Paige, 448) . 

A striking effect of this exodus is found in a comparison of the census ftg- 
ores for 1765 and 1776. (Paige. Riatory of Connbruf^, 4G2.) During that in- 
terval most Uassacbusette towns of 1500 population had increased to 190(^odd. 
In Cambridge this normal increase was completely wiped out by the hegir* of 
the final two yuurs, so tliat the net gain in eleven years was only about « doECD 
persons. 
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the old aristocracy, the Fhipses and the Iiunans, the Bu^leses 
and the Borland^, the Lechmeres and the Olivere, were gone, 
never to return. The local trades and industries that once sup- 
plied their numerous minor wants were well-nigh estinguished. 
The plentiful golden Bovereigns that used to jingle in many a 
townsman's pocket bad been replaced hy infrequent scraps of dirty 
and almost valueless paper. The beautiful little church that 
Henry Vassall had practically founded was desecrated and closed ; 
its jovial English parson was a p^miless paralytic, dying by 
inches at Bath in the old country. Bitterest sight of all was the 
former homestead, fast deteriorating in heedless plebeian bands, 
after a series of vieiesitudea so rapid, varied, and bizarre that a 
stouter heart than the Widow'a might well have stood aghast at 
their recital 

Penelope Vasaall's abandonment of the property, indeed, may 
be said to have been the first episode of a chapter in which the 
history of the estate, long monnting in interest and brilliancy like 
the glittering ascent of a ro<^et, suddenly " broke " in a cluster 
of spectacular incidents that seem by contrast to throw into deeper 
shadow its subsequent descent to the commonplace dinginess of 
to-day. The first and most harrowing metamorphosis had begun 
imder her very eyes, when the home that had sheltered her for 
thirty-three years was seized by the revolutionists for their mili- 
tary hospital. That term at its best in the eighteenth century 
connoted something incomprehensible to the reader of the twen- 
tieth, but in the conditions at Cambridge in the spring of 1775 
it implied a scene of confusion, misery, and horror that at first 
appeared little better than a ahambles.* Without the benefita 
either of reasonable foresight or of previous experience, without 
time for preparation, without eufBcient accomiaodations, without 
system, without a regular staff, without medicines, instruments, 
or appliances, without (of course) ausestbetics — save rum — this 
last refuge for the sick and dying might have seemed about to 
take a place in medical annals almost on a level with Libby Prison 
or the Black Hole of Calcutta. But New England physicians 

' " We see Doct. Turner perform the office of surgery (or rmther of butchery) 
on one Jones of Capt. Ripley's Company, who had a great mortification aore on 
hie aide. After we had seen the aforesaid operation with great pity to the 
patient we came home." Diary of Jabez Fitcb, Mats. Biat. Soeietg Proeeed- 
ingt, Becond Beriet, U, 88. 
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have berer lacked courage and resource. Their own vigorous 
efforts were bood seconded bj tlie best medical talent from the 
other colonies and directed bj the administrative genius of Wash- 
ington. Affairs took on a new complexion, the principal diffi- 
culties of the situation were gradually overcome, and before the 
end of the Siege of Boston the Vassall bouse had attained well- 
merited historic fame as the original headquarters of the Conti- 
nental medical department.^ 

^NTien finally abandoned by the military authorities the Widow 
Vassall's property, as she subsequently learned, had been promptly 
seized by the civil, as coming under die legislative resolve just 
passed which confiscated the estates of persons who were " Ene- 
mical to the Colony and have fled to Boston or elsewhere for 
Protection." " Unable to make a better disposition of it, the 
committee leased it for £15 a year to " Capt Adams of Charles- 
town." ' In him we probably discern Nathan Adams, veteran 
of the French War, later carpenter and innkeeper by turns, whose 
own house at Charlestown bad been burned during the affair at 
Bunker's Hill.* 

In bis new domicile he soon bad opportunity to revive his old 
calling and play the host to unexpectedly distinguished guests. 
For on the 6th and 7th of November, 1777, Cambridge found itaelf 
invaded by the enemy in greater numbers and with more serious 
results than at any other period of its revolutionary history. These 
warriors, to be sure, bore neither arms nor malice against the 
town, being in short the heterogeneous horde of British and Hea- 
fliaus who made up the " Convention Troops " under Bui^yne, 

' For k detailed Btudy of this subject see the second part of this paper. 

' Sueh was the paraphrase of the Cambridge committee io its report. ( 1776. 
Mass. Archives, 164/48.) The actual langua^ of the reeolve <April 19, 1776) 
referred to those who " have tied to Boston in the late time of distress to secure 
themselves," thus ingenioualy setting up cowardice as a test of lojalty. The 
whole shameful history of the Confiscation Acts maj be found in Goodell's in- 
valuable compilation, Mass. Province Lama, t, 700 and 909. See also the 
illuminating commentary of Davis, John Chandler't Ettatt, eh. iil. 

* 1776. MasB. Archires, 154/48. This rental was much the smallest of anj 
of the Gambridge confiscated estates — additional evidence of the condition of 
the property. 

■ Robert Adamt BMarff, 12. Cf. Hunnewell, A Cmtury of Tovm Life, 13^ 
1S6. In like manner a Dumber of other mansions of the Cambridgo Tories after 
confiscation were leased to various Charlestown refugees, 1^ a kiud of poetie 
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on their way iiom the fatal field of Saratoga to the trampoTta 
that were expected booh to embark them at Boston and return 
them to England, according to agreement. The Colonel's home- 
Btead and the Captain's temporary leasehold was, not inappro- 
priately, one of the -verj first edifices taken for bousing the 
officers of the British contingent, its tenant displaying a willing- 
ness to receive them that contrasts sharply with the churlish at- 
titude unfortunately adopted by the townspeople in general. Had 
they followed his example, indeed, not only would the annala 
of Cambridge have been spared a deep blemish, but the whole 
history of the Convention Troops, and thus of the later stages 
of the Revolution itself, might have been very different from the 
actual ootccune.^ As it befell, however, the expected speedy em- 
barkation was postponed indefinitely, and the notorious stand 
taken by the American Congress as to the fulfilment of the Sara- 
toga Convention resulted in the occupation of the house by the 
captives for a full year. 

Not until November, 1778, were the last of the luckless troops 
and subordinate officers marched away from Cambridge on the 
succeeding stage of their phantasmal journey to freedom, and 
Henry Vassall's mansion bade a final farewell to the scarlet and 
gold of that royal uniform which he himself had been wont to 
don. Then it was that the old house, already headquarters- 
hospital, prison and barracks, sank to the lowest level of its mili- 
tary history and became mere loot. Tired of the farce of " pre- 
serving " and " improving " property which they never intended 
the owners should repossess, the Massachusetts authorities ordered 
a general sale of the Loyalists' remaining estates. " William 
How, trader," of Cambridge was the " agent " for what poor 
personalty of Madame Vassall's could still be ferreted out by her 
zealous and " patriotic " fellow townsmen.' The " vendue " took 
place April 1, 1779, with ironical solemmty and every outward 
form that could give a color of legality to Uiis final act of injus- 
tice.* Everything went, irc/m the tattered wreck of the great 

' For fuller consideration of this matter see pott, u abor*. 

* Haas. ArcUvea, 154/332. 

' Certificate of Selectmen, June 1, 177S; order for inventorr, Jnne 8, 1778; 
fnrentor]' dated June 24, 1778. (See Appendix B) ; eoramisdoners Bwom Jan- 
uary 11, 1779; Bale, April 1, I77S; agent'* account allowed and filed Decem- 
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chariot to " 8 beehives," from which, as from other lordlier homes, 
the Tor; drones had long ago fiown. Nearly all the oseful 
articles having already disappeared, the htilk of the sale-catalogue 
was composed of the pictures, mostly put up in arbitrary lots of* 
half-a-dosen, and knocked down to whichever of the local Brad- 
ishes, Palmers, Reads, Prentices, and Wyeths would take them. 
The total realized the apparently imposing sum of £275 — in 
paper, or " old EmisBion," but worth in " silver money £25." * 

The realty, thou^ it could not be treated so cavalierly, was 
disposed of quite as effectually. The Act of 1780, by whidi 
" absentee " estates were to be sold at auction, excepted such as 
were under mortage before April 19, 1775 — of course with the 
nnderstanding that the mortgagee was a good " friend of liberty." 
Whether by virtue of his nnquestioned prominence in such a 
capacity, or by a technical priority of daim, the almost foi^tten 
James Pitts, the Colonel's creditor of 1748,' now reappears upon 
the scene. As a matter of fact he reappears only in name, since 
he had died in 1776. But he had left behind as executor his 
enterprising and equally " patriotic " son John. As soon as the 
Legislature, of which the latter was a member, began to consider 
the above action, he evidently took steps to secure his testator's 
long-dormant and possibly doubtful claims to the Vassall place, 
canuily making hay while the sun shone in a field where there 
was none to say him nay.' So complete was the success of his 
machinations that hj the time Mrs. Vaseall reached Cambridg» 
again (perhaps hastened by rumors of what bad been going on 
in her absence) she found herself as thoroughly dispossessed as 
the veriest ghost 

Had John Pitts taken his gende little victim into his confi- 
dence he might have confessed that the game proved hardly worth 
the candle. In 1781 he complained to his brother-in-law that the 
old gentleman's numerous and widely scattered properties were 

ber 6, 1781. (Ulddletez Probate, No. iS3342, O.S.) The Ust date Kenu » clua 
to the time of the reiJ owner's return, actual or impending. 

* In Mam. Archirea, 1S4/257, the personal^ betixw the aale was appraited 
at 220. As to the pictures, see page 13. 

* See page 38. 

* " Jno ntt, Eaqi.," a " non-reeident," was taxed JES.4.9 for real estate In Cam- 
bridge in 1777. (Mass. ArdilTee, 328/183.) The propertj' is not Bpecifled, but 
tbere is little roMu for doubt on the queatioo. 
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being bo mercilessly stripped and at tlie same time so mercilessly 
taxed that they must be sold. The next year he wrote that the 
scarcity of cafji and the eoonnoos taxes were driving folks mad, 
hot that mach of his father's property had fortunately been got 
rid of. " We have also disposed of Vassalls place at Cambridge 
to Nathaniel Trat^' Esq. for Ei^t hundred and fifty pomids, 
payable in one year." The price, he added, in view of the tre- 
nendoiu shrinkage in realty values, was considered very high — 
but so were the risks of collecting it from a purchaser whose 
interests were mainly in shipping.^ 

Kathaniel Tracy was in effect one of those merchant princes 
whose romantic fortunes and extraordinary idiosyncr&sies have 
east a ^amour over the history of the ancient town of Newbury- 
port.* He had a passion for acquiring fine houses. His pur- 
chases, it is said, extended along the whole Atlantic coast as far 
as Philadelphia.' Among his Cambridge takings at thi« period 
were the three hundred acres of the famous " Ten Hills Farm," 
the former seat of the Temples.^ He had already bought the 
John Yassall estate across the road, and seems to have added the 
homestead merely because it was adjacent and in the market. 
Bat he flew his financial kite too high. His sevenscore merchant- 
men and cruising ships were wrecked or captured, his huge gov- 
ernment contracts were repudiated, and in a few years he conveyed 
his proper^ for the benefit of creditors." The old place hung 
in the wind for some time, till finally taken, along with the other 
family seat (a total of over one hundred and forty acres), by 
Andrew Craigie in 1792, "being the late Homestead of Henry 
Yassall, Esquire." • 

The active and ingenious Mr. Craigie had an intimate knowl- 
edge of the house already. He had been the first Apothecary 
General of the Continental Army, and as such a constant at- 

• Senfttor John Pitta to Oolonel Warner of Portamontli, Boeton, Kkj 10, 
1782. Jamei Pitt* Memorial, 68. For th« conveyaDce Itself, dated April 14, 
1782, a«e HiddleKz Deeds, 83/170. 

■ For biogrmphy and portrait see J. J. Currier, OuU Tteiobvry, 664. Bo*:- 
V9rd Graduated Magamne, xxv, 193. 
' Bintoric Qvid« to Cambridge, 101. 
, • Middlewx Deeds, 83/171. 

• 1788. Hlddlesez Deeds, 94/383. 

• Uiddlesex Deeds, 110/406. 
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tendant at the former medical headquarters — high-priest, so to 
speak, at the ahrine of that chest ^ which once concealed a moiety 
of all his malodorous myateriea. He too waa now immensely 
wealthy, but for him also the whirligig of time brought in its 
revenges ; his ambitious projecta in Cambridge real estate proved 
premature, and like so many other owners of the old mansion 
he died a bankrupt' 

That, to be sure, waa long after the Widow Yasaall's day. Dur- 
ing her lifetime the beautiful old place seemed doomed to be 
bandied about with true American inaniciance — now as a mere 
land speculation, now to round out a deal in neighboring proper- 
ties — and in reqnital seeming to bring only bad luck to its 
holders. Its character as a homestead was utterly gone. None 
of its transitory owners lived in it Up to the time it was sold 
by the Pittses, Captain Adams continued his precarious occu- 
pancy.' If young Pitts and inherent probability are to be trusted, 
he took good care to leave as little as possible behind him. Both 
Tracy and Crai^e naturally preferred the bettor preserved 
grandeurs of the newer mansion across the road. The former 
leased the old house to one Fred Geyer, grandson of Governor 
Belcher, who had owned it from 1717 to l7l»; the latter to 
Mr. BoBsenger Foster, his brother-in-law and a "gentleman of 
leisure," who like Trollett died of the gout* 

Its rightful mistress could only look on in silent hopelessness 
as the estate drifted further and further beyond her reach. TJn- 

* Sm page 47. 

* 1819. " Well would It have been for him if Us trlenda eoold have Mid to 
him, — ' Thou hast do speculation in thine ejrca.' But he tiad, and a great deal 
of it. His plan was to develop Lechmere'a Point, called In my younger days 
' The Pint,' and bring into the market the land he had secured there. The new 
road to ' The Collegee,' now Cambridge Street, the bridge to Boston, still called 
Craigie's bridge, the removal to ths ' Pint* of the Court House and Jail, were 
all parts of this plan. . . . The [turnpike] toll which was to repa; the build- 
ing was found represented only by the funerai knell of departed fnnds." John 
Holmes, " Andrew Cralgie." 

* Although the " agents " of the eonfiseated eatatci were authorized to lease 
thero for only one year, Hr. Mason, in the same way, kept his occupancy of the 
Phips house for a decade. (Historic Qvide to Cambridge, 83. See note, page 
64.) Adams's name is repeated as the tenant ol the Vassall house in Mass. 
Archives, 1S4/382, under the assigned dat« of 1782. But shortly after the sale 
to Tracy, he is described as "of Stoneham" (1763). Wyman, Oenealogie$ amS 
Ettatea of Chwl^atoun*, i, 10. 

* Paige, Bittory of Comhridge, 547, etc; CMitbriflgt Bi»t. Sac. Proo. a, 7. 
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like some of the more fortunate and forceful Loyalists who dared 
to retium after the war, she had no influential champions to 
cajole or holly the authorities into restoring her property. Her 
immediate male relatives were in England, and for all the good 
they did her might as well have been in an old ladies' home. Her 
brother Isaac Royall, " oonfeasedly a gen* of much timidity," was 
dying at Kensington ; her nephew, John Vassall, was " living 
very comfortably " at Clapham, spending his time in grumbling 
and pension-hunting; her brether-in-law, William Vassall, was 
busy writing lachrymose letters bewailing his own loat property 
in Boston. Her former neighbors who bad espoused the patriot 
cause had little but hard looks and muttered accusations for any- 
one wbio couJd be held even remotely responsible for the sore 
straits in which they now found themselves. 

Outcast and homeless in Cambridge, she took refuge in Boston, 
most likely with the Kussell connections. There she passed the 
wretched remainder of her days, in sad contrast with her earlier 
years. She had been ruthlessly robbed of her property by the 
very government under which she had sought protection. Both 
her own and her husband's families had vanished ; she had neither 
son nor grandson upon whom to lean; her household consisted 
entirely of " elegant females " as dependent as herself. As for 
earning a livelihood, pride forbade what incompetence had already 
made impossible. To poverty and age were superadded the 
anxieties connected with the affaire of her unlucky spouse, whose 
old debts oppressed and distracted her timid nature. In a kind 
of financial nightmare long-forgotten creditors pounced ghoul- 
ishly upon her and pursued her endlessly from court to court 
It is some comfort to know that in most cases she was able to 
escape their dutches.^ 

But there was a brighter side to the picture. Her own 
family connections did not entirely desert her. Among the 
exiles in London waa a kindly coiisin, Joseph Royall, " late of 

' E.g. Procter v. Vaaaall ( 1794) , on har note* made in 1767-68, Verdict (or 
defendant with eoeta, affirmed on appe«l. (No. 106852, " Early Court Filei," 
Clerk's Office, Bupreme Judicial Court, Boston.) She was also sued on ber own 
more recent notes l^ John Semple of Glasgow {17B6), Williun Mackaf of 
Boatcm (1788), ete. A quaint official testimony to ber povertj is seen in th« 
■berifTs returns on these writs, the usual article attached being " tt cbair, tho 
property of the detent." 
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Jamaica." * Bj eome tmexplained good fortune he had been 
able to retain from the spoilers more than twentj-Qve acres of 
land in Dorchester and Hilton, with house, ham, etc These, 
in 1782, he conveyed to her, " in consideration of the affection 
I hear my oonsin Penelope Vassall of Boston, widow, and for 
five shillings." She in turn sold them in various parcels as 
fast as she could, ^ing out on the proceeds her dreary 
existence. * 

Her greatest benefactor of all was her nephew by marriage, 
Thomas Oliver, now of Bristol, England, a generous little gentle- 
man who had proved a tme friend in need to more than one of 
his former neighbors in Cambridge. His family estates in An- 
tigua adjoined those of the Hoyalls, and although Mrs. Vassall's 
depreciated share of the latter plantation was in the hands of 
creditors, he was evidently convinced by practical ^terience that 
the place was capable of succeesf nl rehabilitation. As a trustee * 
for the Widow, therefore, he seems to have undertaken the re- 
demption of the property, gradually paying off the debts with 
which it was burdened, and (aided by a general improvement of 
local conditions) bringing it to such a pitch of efficiency that hy 
1791 her interest in it was valued at £5167. At that date he 
took a formal tease from her for nine years at £350 per annum, 
and in 1705, all the encumbrances having been cleared up, he 
received a conveyance, presumably by way of mortgage.* Although 
it is pretty certain that the greater part of the actual proceeds 
of these transactions had already been advanced to Penelope 
in a long series of anticipatory loans, whidi had kept her 
from starvation for years past, yet there is reason to believe that, 
thanks to the warm-hearted ex-lieutenant^vemor, the close of 
her life was blessed with something resembling an income, a 

> 1778. Harria, "The New Englud Rajalla," S. B. Bit. Qm. Begitttr, 
xnix, 354, ft. 

■ Suffolk DeedB, patttm, 

' See page 30. OliTer waa noted for his Buctess ma a planter. 

* Antigua Records, Lib. V, vol. 6, fol. 80, and Lib. O, vol. 7, fol. 87. Hfa 
lease of Mn. Vaasall'a balf was slmultaneona with a purcbaae of Isaac Royall's, 
oraitftining about rizty acres and fortj slaves. {Idem, Lib. W, vol. 6, fol. 222.) 
Hie BuppoHition of a mortgage ia necessary In view of the fact that after Mn. 
TassaJl's death her heirs sold the same propertj to him ontrl^t (1806) for 
about £6000. {Idem, Lib. F, toL 7, fol. 203.) He thus became owner of th« 
tntira RoTall plantation. 
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luxury to which she h&d been unaccustomed for almost thirtj 
years.* 

At last, &a the new centuiy dawned, her poor shadow faded 
from the scene, after aeventy-Biz years in a world wherein she 
had found that wealth and beauty and happiness are but shadows 
too. She was buried beeide her husband, one dark November day ' 
of 1800, in the tomb he built beneath Christ Church. By her 
will,^ feebly scrawled on a bit of note-paper, she left all her estate 
" in possession, remainder or reversion whether in the United 
States or the Island of Antigua," to her " only child Elizabeth 
Kussell of Boston, widow," and appointed her as administratrix. 
But two years later, before the estate had been elided, Mrs, Rus- 
sell was laid beeido her parents,* and tlie lingering possibility 
that the old Yassall homestead might welcome back its rightfol 
occupants was gone forever, 

IV 

No mention of Henry Tassall or of his tomb would be complete 
without some account of his slaves, Anthony, or " Tony," the 
father and " Darby " the son, already alluded to. Their position 
in Cambridge annals is unique. They afford our only instance 
of well-autiienticated cases illustrating the fortunes of ex-slavea 
of the " George Washington's body-servant " type. Tony's in- 
determinate, serio-comic role during the Revolution — half chat- 

* In 1794, for example, she was able to turn tlie tables of the law by niiag 
George B»ton of Stockbridgc for a loan to him of £12. No. 9S194, " Eaxij 
Court Files," Clerk's Office, Supreme Judicial Court, Boston. 

■ She died on the 19th. Harris, " The New England KoyKlla," H. E. BM, 
Oen. Register, mil, 363. 

■ Suffolk Probata, No. 21362. 

* Hrs. Ruseell left no will and apparently no property save the Antigua in- 
tereata. Jnst what these amounted to Is hard to say. For sereral years after 
her death they were so UtUe considered that it was not thought worth while 
even to settle her estate. Then, aa has been noted, U)«y were sold by her 
daughters to Oliver, nominally for £6000. Probably to satisfy tbe ctmyeyancers, 
administration was taken out in 1807, but tbe papers were so carelessly drswa 
that one cannot but feel they represented very little. Some of the printed forma 
arc of tbe wrong kind, others ore erroneously indorsed, and Penelope Vassall is 
described tbrou^out as intestate. (Suffolk Probate, Noe. 21362 and 23010.) 
Tbe bonds were set at $20,000. If this sum, according to the usual rule, was 
twice the value of the estate, we may Infer the latter was not more than about 
£2000, which figure may have represented tike actual amount paid {or already 
advanced) by Oliver. 
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tel, half independent wage^amer, now qaasi-foundling and 
pauper, now high financier — quaintly suggests the political and 
civic no-man's-land through which, la<^ng the short cut of an 
authoritative pronunciamento,* the negroes of New England passed 
on their way from servitude to citizenship. Darby, on tlie other 
hand, surviving far into the nineteenth century and within living 
memory, forms as it were an ebon link connecting the heroic and 
the modem periods of the town history. Father and son together 
have earned our gratitude, too, for perpetoating between them most 
of the scanty traditions of their " family " that we still possess. 

Tony, according to these traditions,' was shanghaied from Spain 
at an early age, with the lure of " seeing the world." The par- 
ticular portion of the universe exhibited to him was the island 
of Jamaica. Here he was bon^t for a coachman by yotmg Harry 
Vassall, and his travels were soon extended to Cambridge. Like 
master, like man. When the Colonel married Penelope Royall, 
his coachman espoused her maid "Cohy,"' or Cuba (said, in 
Bpit© of her name, to have been a full-blooded African), and the 
happy pair brought up a numerous family.* 

How many compatriots they had in the Vassall hous^old dui- 
ing its heyday is uncertain. The Colonel unquestionably brou^t 
other slaves with him from Jamaica besides Tony. A number 
were contributed by Mrs. VassaU as a part of her dowry. The 

' The Mjuaachiuett« li^BUtoiB could aerer quite screw up Uteir oonrKge to 
the point of «mBneipBtiiig the sUrea within their jurisdieUon. Tie rabjeet 
waa debated "for many years" without result; and even tn 1777, when the 
country wu rin^ng with the battle-cry of freedom, vti the negroM thenuelret 
were petitioning cameBtly for recogniticm, ft bill for that pnrpoee was tabled 
on the second reading, while a letter to Oongrew was prepared. With a sorry 
mixture of timidity and arrogance it stated that the dday was due to a tear 
that action by Maggachnsetta might have too "ertensiTe influence" on "our 
Brethren in the other Colonies." The letter itself was tabled, and nothing 
more was dcme. Haas. Archives, 197/125. Bittorio Maganna, Beoond Beriet, 
Y, 62. 

* S«e a manuscript note, apparently taken down by Ber. Dr. Hoppin from 
the statements of Darby about 1855, preserved in the papers of Christ Church. 

* Old Isaac Royall by his wilt in 1738 had bequeathed to his dau^ter " one 
Negro Girl called Present and one Negro Woman calM Abb* ft ber Six Chil- 
dren named Robin Goba Walker Nuba Trace t Tobey to hold to my Said 
Daughter ft her Heirs forever [!}." Uiddlesez Probate, 19546, 0.8. 

* Several of them can be seen on the inventory of 1789. It ig amusing to 
notice that according to cash values therein. Ttmy was scarcely half the man 
his wife was. See Appendix A. 
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names of nearly a score are scattered under various dates tbrough 
the scanty manuscripts mentioning such matters. Added to the 
similar establishments of the other rich West India planters of 
the town, they gave pre-reTolutionary Cambridge the strange nota- 
bility of a black population nearly three times greater than that 
of any other place with less than 2000 inhabitants in the whole 
province.' In some of these establishments they were so numer^ 
ous that, as at the Hoyalls, they had separate " quarters," after 
the Southern custom. In others, as (traditionally) at the Bor- 
lands, they occupied an extra story of the main house. In many 
churches they were given a special gallery; but just what waa 
done with them at Christ Church, which had no galleries, and 
where they must have heea particularly in evidence, is not clear.' 
On a list ' of the families of that parish, drawn up by the rector 
in 1763, Colonel Vassall is put down for ten persons. Since 
himself, hia wife, and Miss ^Elizabeth account for only three, we 
conclude that even at this date, when hie fortunes were on the 
wane, he had at least seven servants worth mentioning in such a 
connection. And since the expense book already quoted gives no 
clue to any servant receiving regular wages, we may further con- 
clude tliat all seven were slaves. 

' The apecul cenHiu In 1764 of " Slave* of IB Yeara and over," and the 
"loBt" general census of 1765, recently rediscovered by Benton, yield the fol- 
lowing compaxlBons for the towns nearest to Cambridge In size: 

Ord«r Iq ITM 1T6S 

Population Blaves Nesroei Total 

36«i. Sudbnry 14 27 1T72 

37th. Harwich 14 23 1772 

38th. Attleboro' 10 15 1739 

3Dth. Cambridge 66 BO 1582 

40th, Concord 15 27 1564 

41st. Boxford 8 17 1550 

42nd. Reading 20 34 1S3? 

A striking exception, due of course to tlie same causes, la found in the little 
hamleta of 

Lexington 24 44 912 

Medford 34 47 790 

' Some of the largest slaveholden — Borland, Phips, John Vaasall — had 
two pewa each, and, as many of the side pews were never bought, there would 
be plenty of room for such c4her slaves as actually attended ; but the religious 
instniction of their servants was scarcely a strong point with the easy-going 
proprietors of " Church Row." 

' Perry, Papert Betatiitg to tlie Ckurvh m MattOitlMuettt, 602. 
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The sabla brethren, despite their lowly status, occupy a promi- 
n^t place in the above expense book. The daily marketing and 
" aundrys," it appears, were usually intrusted to " Tony," " Jack," 
or " Jemmy " * — sometimes to " Merryfield," Then there were 
" leather breeches for Jemmy £7 ; " and for hia more expansive 
father, " pd. Hall for toneys breeches £8.5." There are also 
anch items as " pd. peak ' for Nursing Cuba £6 ; " and aa Christ- 
mas Bay, " given servants £5.12.6." 

Entries like these are characteristic of the kindly and paternal 
relations that almost always mitigated the conditions of slaTery 
in New England. The indefensible ethics of the system were 
practically obscured by the simple-hearted friendliness that made 
the Africans well-nigh members of the family.' In many house- 
holds they even ate at their master's table. Indeed William 
Vassal!, the Colonel's brother, who owned swarms of n^roes 
in Jamaica, had " scruples " as to retaining them In bondage 
at all. He actually consulted Bishop Butler on &e question, 
but decided — doubtless with considerable relief — to make no 
change when that famotu casuist reassured him " on Scripture 
ground." * 

Strict historical impartiality compels the admission that there 
was another side to the shield. In base return for their humane 
treatment the slaves sometimes displayed rank ingratitude and 
treachery. Morally and intellectually they were for the most 
part mere children, and occasionally exceedingly naughty children. 
The court records * give us a shocking instance of perversity in 
the Vaseall household itself — a crime as black aa the perpetrators, 

* 8<m of Tony and oU«r brother of Dutqr. 

* Cf. th« entrr in the interleaved ntmuiM of Rev, Andrew Eliot of Boston : 
« 1744, Mar. 14 Mary Peaka came to nurse our Child at 18/ ^ week." 

' Cf. the numerous entries regarding the death of " Negro George," one of 
Isaac Rojall's slaves. E^g., " 1770 March, To the Bezton & Bearers for negro 
Georges Funeral IS/T; To time in Ai^riting George's Cloathes & taks Care of 
them 3/-" Middlesex Probate, 19546, Old Serin. 

* Dexter to Belknap. Belknap Paptn, ii, 384. See also the working-orer of 
this famous section of the Belku^> correspondence hj such authorities as O. H. 
Uoore, Hittory of Blamry iw MiMacluitettt, and E. Washburn, Jfns*. Bitt. Boa 
Colhctiona, 4th Beriet, it, 333, and Lwituret on Barlg JfuaochMella Bit- 
tory, 193. 

* No. 89278, "Early Court Files," Mlddleaei " Minute Book" 17S2-M, and 
Baeorda, Superiour Court of Judicature, voL " 17BZ-&3 " foL 126, all in Clerk'a 
Office^ Supreme Judicial Court, Boston. 
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The Jnrors for the flaid Lord ye King Upon Their Oath Preaent 
That William Heley of Cambridge in the Cotmty aforesaid Laborer 
and Robbin • of Cambridge aforeed laborer and Servant of Henry 
Yossell of Cambridge aforead Esqr. did on ye Ninth of May last at 
Cambridge aforesaid With force and Armee Brake & Enter the Dwell- 
ing house in Cambridge aforesd of William Brattle Esq. and with 
force as aforeed feloniously Take Steal & Carry away Out of ye Same 
house An Iron Chest and the Money Goods and Chattels hereafter 
mentioned then in the Same Chest being, namely, Six hundred and 
three Spanish Milld Dollars, one half of a Dollar and one Eighth of 
a Dollar, One hundred and Seventy Pieces of Eight, One Large Silver 
Cup, Two Silver Chafing dishes. One Silver Sauce Pan, Three Silver 
Tankards, Nine Silver Porringers, thirteen Large Silver Spoons, One 
Silver Punch Ladle, Twelve Silver Tea Spoons, One pair of Silver 
Tea tongs One Silver Pepper Box, four Silver Salt Salvers, One 
Large Silver Plate, Two Silver Canns, Two SUver Candle-Sticks One 
pair of Silver SnuCFers and Snuff Dish two Silver Sweet Meat Spoons, 
One Silver Spout Cup, One Hvmdred and thirty three Small Pieces 
of Silver Coin Two hundred and Eighty Six Copper half pence,' & 
Eight Small Bags being the Goods and Chattels of the said William 
Brattle and altogether of ye Value of three hundred and fifty pounds 
Lawful money against the Peace of ye said Lord the King and the 
I«w of this Province in that Case made and Provided. 

Edmd Tbovbbidob, Altr Dom Bex. 

[Endorsed] 

This is a Tnie Bill 

Epheaih JotTES foreman. 

To this Indictment the said William Heley & Eobin severally plead 
gnil^ 

Attr Saml Winthbop Cler. 

Bobbin 'Negro on his Examination Taken This 19th of May AD 
1752 before Saml Danforth ft E. Trowbridge Esqrs. Says That Last 
Satturday was Seven night abt. Two of ye Clock in ye night Wm. 
Healy ft I were Coneem'd in Stealing ye Chest of Silver some Time 
Since sd Healey Told me that it was a good Time to get into Coll. 
Brattles House ft Get Something. I told him I was afraid by reason 
of ye Small Pox he thereupon Told me That he would go into ye 
house if I would go along mth him & I agreeing to it he in ye sd. 
Saturday Night Came & Awaked me out of my Sleep ft we went to 
CoU Brattles house ft he Went into Coll. Brattles Bam ft Got a liadder 
* BroUier of Cuba. Ste note, ygt 02. 
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& Set Qp agt ye Back of Ye house & dot into ye Back Window snd 
Got Out ye Chest let it down on ye Eoof of ye Staddy and delivered 
it to me on ye Ladder & I held it there Until he got down & then 
we Carried it Out of ye Gate & Thence Thro' my master Garden into 
ye Cornfield & there we got an ax (which I Fetch) & he Opend it & 
I went away for fear of ye Small Pox & when it was Open'd He Took 
ye Money Out of ye Cheet & then Berried ye Chest in ye field where 
it lay with ye Plate in it Until ye next Uonday Night When we Took 
ye Plate out & Carried ye Cheet away & Berried it in a Ditch in Mr 
ElIerieB land & we hid both ye'money & plato Under My Masters 
Barn where it was found. Dick Brattle gave in ye first Information 
Concerning ye money be Said That there was an Iron Chest in ye 
Clottet ID his Masters Chamber yt he Supposed was half full of Money 
& yt if Wm. Healey Could Carry him off he Could Get him money 
Enough This Was Soon after Wm. Came to live at my Maaters, . . . 
We Told Toney of it & he Crept Under Ye Bam Flower to hide ye 
money ye Next Morning after we Stole it but he never had any part 
of it as I know of but had ye promise of part of it. I took ye money 
This day & put it in ye place whence I Fetched it & that is ye Same 
money we Took Out of ye Chest we Took Everything Out of ye 
Chest but some papers Wm Heley proposed (that whrai we were 
ready to go off) to Take My Masters plate but I told him it would 
not do. No other persons were knowing of ye affair. 

Wm. Heley Says That Dick Brattle Told Robbia where his Masters 
Gold & Silver was & yt his Masters daughter was agoing to be mar- 
ried & if they did not get it Soon it would not be Worth While to 
meddle With it dick Said there was a Vast deal of Gold & A great 
Many Pings in a Box in his Misters Chamber yt stood on a desk 
there & that there was an Iron Cheet in ye Cloeett that was half full 
of Dollare & Carried Bobbin to pee ye Chest yt if they were IhHxmlated 
he Robin mi^ht get it I^st Saturday Night was seven Night Robin 
& I went into Coll Brattles he went in to ye Bam ft got a ladder & 
set up apt ye Back Side of ye house & opened ye Chamber window 
pot in & Took Out ye Iron Oiest & let it down on ye ladder Bobbin 
bouiilit 3 pair of etockins & Two handkerchief with p«rt of ye money 
one of which Joseph Lake had A atfo twv of ye Dollars Bobbin & 
Toncv hid ye Money ye next morning. Robin Opend ye Chest & 
Took Out ye Money & left ye Plate in ye Chest which be Boned in 
ve Field, Jow-ph Luke was blowing of ye design of Stealing ye money 
abt 3 weeks Since i it was Agrwd That DiA Should have half & 
ye Other was to be divided betweai Luke Robin & myself Lnke was 
not pre:si?nt when the money was Stole, bat Come literwards & de- 
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manded his part and Said ;e reason he did not help waB hecanse he 
was dmnk Bobbin ft I were with Lake yt Evening before ye money 
was Stole & drank togeather in Mr. Reed's Yard. I stood by Coll 
Brattles dore ft by ye Gate (while Eobbin was entring ye house) to 
Watch & See that he was not discovered ft yt no One wa« a Comeing. 

I took ye Dollars that Were found on me Out of a napkin in Mr. 
Vassells Little house where there was also Some Coppers yt Toney 
Brought from Boston in Exchange for Some of ye Dollars yt were 
stole. The Dollars found on me are part of CoH, Brattles as I sup- 
pose & Believe for Bobbin Told me he had sent some down by Toney 
& He Told me he put them in ye napkin & were part of Coll Brattles 
The Coppers you have are my own & also One of ye Dollars. Our 
design was to go to Cape Breton ft from thence to France. 

At his Majesty's superior Court of Judicature, Court of Assize 
and general goal Delivery hegun ft held at Concord ... 4 August 
1763 . . . 

The Court having considered the OfFence of the said Wm Hel^ 
and Robin, order that each of them be whipt twenty Stripes upon hia 
naked back at the public whiping, and that they pay the sd Wm 
Brattle trible the value of the Goods stolen (the trible being £786) 
the goods retum'd (being of the value of £314) to be accounted part; 
and that they pay costs of prosecutioD standing committed until this 
Sentence be perform'd. 

N.B. in Case the ad Wm Heley ft Robin be unable to make resti- 
tution or pay the trible Damagea ordered that the sd Wm Brattle be 
& hereby is impower'd to dispose of the sd Wm Heley in Service to 
any of Mb Majesty's Subjects for the Term of twenty years, and to 
dispose of the sd Robin for the Term of his natural Life. 

Since nothing more is heard of either of the culprits it is to 
he supposed that this harsh sentence * was duly carried out, and 
that Henry Vassall was thus deprived of another portion of hia 
fast-disappearing property, 

Tony himself, although he plainly hovered on the outskirts of 
the crime as a willing accessory, seems to have been able to clear 
bis reputation and to maintain his confidential relations with his 
master. The tie between them was apparently one of real affec- 

' Cf. the even more terrible pnnwhineat, three jeare later, of two negroea 
who had poiaoned their master, and who were executed on Cambrid^ Common:' 
" Mark, a fellow about 30, was banfsed; and Pfaillis, an old creature, naa burnt 
to death." Winthrop'e Diarj, September 18, 1756, quoted in Paige, History of 
Cambridge, til. 
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tion. They had been together nearly all their lives, and it needfl 
but a modicum of ima^ation to fancy the escapades, equine and 
otherwise, to which the old coachman bad been privy. Though 
the Colonel, as we have seen, probably sold off several of his 
slaves during the financial stresses of hia later years, yet he stead- 
fastly refused to part with Tony. So too Madame Vassall after 
his death. In her attempts to clear the estate fttnn debts she 
even sold Cuba and the children * to young John Vassall across 
the road (thou^ the actual transfer could have been scarcely 
more than nominal), but kept Tony on the old place." 

In return the slave exhibited a Casabianca-like fidelity. It 
is not unlikely that when both Vassall families retreated from 
Cambridge be was left in charge of the combined properties.* At 
all eveats be hnng about the homestead during the eclipse of its 
former splendor like a kind of dusky human penumbra. Hia 
shadowy presence hatmts the Bui^yne dinner traditions* and 

* As lat« u a genention ago there wu Mid to be " iocvmtnt*ty evidence " 
that In 1722 she ahoned ber " kindness" by paying £20 to free one of Tonj'a 
children from ilavery. (Tht Cambridge of 1776, 100.) Since tlie date is ob- 
Tioualy wrong — it ehauld probably be 1772 — we may suspect a further con- 
fusion in the statement and assume that under the cireumstaneefl the payment 
waa made not by, but to her, and that her object waa not so much altruiatic aa 
to raise much needed funds. 

Althou^ eren in the forced settlement of estates the slaves of New England 
were graerally treated with consideration, a shocking instance of the opposite 
sort is found in the letters of the Rev. Winwood Serjeant. Atter the death of 
his father-in-law, the Rev. Arthur Browne of Portsmouth, N. H., the letter's 
old serring-man " Jeas [ T Jesse] " was sold to a planter in the West Indies ia 
1774. In a freniy of despair at the separation from all hia lifelong associa- 
tions, the poor creature threw himself overboard on tbe voyage and perished 
miserably. 

' Where he duly appears, tolut, on the inventory of 1778. (See Appendix B.) 
It is instructive to notice that he is now entered somewhat hesitatin^y as ft 
" negro man," not as a slave, and has no appraised money value as a cbatleL 
Neither does be figure on the actual sale-list of tbe ensuing auction. Plainly 
public opinion was setting in the opposite direction. (See note, page 70.) 

' In Angnst, 177S, a committee appointed to take charge of "such Estates 
only as may be found without Occupant or potsesaor," reported that " many of 
them who are left in pofaetsion under pretence of occupants are only n^roes 
or servants tc and that in some inftonces tbe Officers Doctors and others be- 
longing to the army have entered upon A token pofsefeion k make wafte on sd 
Eftates." (Mass. Archives, 154/30.) The language here points unmistakably 
to the Vassall houses, one of which waa now in full swing as a ho^ital and 
the other as military headquarters. 

• See pott. 
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appears Bharpl; silhouetted on the inventorj of 1778.^ We also 
glimpse him at work on the ooafiecated estate of his mistress's 
brother at Medford — work which, in his new status of a paid 
hand, he seems to have valued more highlj than bis employer did.' 
" Antony Vafaall — 1 " is entered, along with " Cato Board- 
man — 1," on the list of polls in Cambridge for 1777, but is 
taxed for neither personalty nor realty. The exemption he bad 
cleverly secured by taking up his domicile with his wife and 
cbildren, who " inhabited a small tenement on Mr. John Vassal's 
estate and improved a little spot of land of about one and a half 
acres lying adjacent," ' and thus contriving to enjoy a freedom 
from rents and taxes as well as from bondage.* When in 1781 
the final sale of all confiscated Loyalist property was arranged, 
he beheld with dismay the vanishing of his peculiar privileges, 
but determined to take advantage of the anomalous conditions to 
secure if possible a free title to bis diminutive domain. Like 
any other fuU-fledged citizen,* therefore, be petitioned the L^ia- 

' See Appendix B. 

' Tbe McoaoU of Simon Tufts, " Ageot for lM«« Rojall, Absentee," includa: 

1770 Deo. 10 To Tone? Htb. VasullB N^ro £4. 

17T7 Jan. 17 To Tonej Vaasall 4. 

Apr. 15 To Tone; Vasull's Ballance 1.12. 

Jul. 28 To Toney Vaaiairs fuU 

Ballsnce by Arbitration 0.6.6 

■ " Uemorial of Anthony VaBsall of Cambridge, a n^ro man," to tlie Husv 
chnsettfl Legislature, 17S1. (Mass. Archires, 231/114-15.) Tli« locaUcm waa 
evidently " The Farm House Kast of the Garden," with one and one-half acres 
ftnd 22 rods, valued in the inventory of 177S at £243. (Middlesex Probate, 
23340, O.S.) On this inventory Cuba, and little Darl^ are plainly identified as 
" one negro woman of about 40 years of age, one negro boy about 8 years," to- 
gether wiOi the most recent arrival of all, " another negro child aimut three 
montha." On reconsideration tiiie last item wae struck through with the pen. 
The above are the only entries of the kind. No values are set against them. 
(Cf. note, page 68.) 

* Furthermore, he undoubtedly managed to benefit by the kindly action of 
tbe House of Repreeentativee, which, conudering that several refugees " have 
kft behind them some of their Families who through Age, Infirmity or other 
Circumstances are unable to provide for their own Support," resolved " to 
grant a reasonable Allowance towards the Support & Maintenance of Persons 
tn such Circumstances," and to pay " such reasonable Chargee as may have 
arisen for hoarding A eupporting each PersonH since the Departure of the 
aforesaid Refugees." (Kovember, 1776.) Mass. Archives, 154/73. 

* Slavery in Massachu setts, impliedly done away with by the Bill of Ri;;htB, 
received its coup dt graoe in 17B1 by the decision in the case of "Quoric" 
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lature — having "a large family of childreD to maintain, and 
being an old man, and his wife, who was of great help to him, 
l)eing aick " — to have his squatter's rights confirmed by a good 
title from the state. The friendly hand that drafted the memorial 
(Tony's own chirographical powers were limited to making faia 
mark — a bold and handsome capital " T ") added, not without 
effect, " that though dwelling in a land of freedom, both himself 
and his wife have spent almost sixty years of their lives in slavery, 
and that though deprived of what now makes them happy beyond 
expression yet they have ever lived a life of honealy and been 
faithful in their master's service," and expressed the hope " that 
they shall not be denied the sweets of freedom the remainder 
of their days by being reduced to the painful necessity of b^ging 
for bread." On this quaint appeal the good-natured law-makers, 
perhaps further influenced by the above delicate su^estion that 
the petitioners otherwise might " come on the town," compromised 
by ordering that out of the proceeds of the John Vassall sales 
Tony should be paid the sum of £12, and the same amount an- 
nually thereafter from the public funds.* 

Had we not other proofs that Tony Vassall had absorbed no 

Walker v. Jamieon. One of the earlier decisions leading up to tbii conda- 
slon, it may be ot intereat to recall, waa a test case (Quincy's Reports, 29 
' et teq.) over another CiiDibrid|i;e slare, "James" Lechmere, undoubtedly a 
friend of Tony's. Public opinion in New England, long aomnolent on the whole 
■abject because of Its easy conditions, became aroused during the mid-century; 
and thereafter, John Adams declares, he never knew a jury render a verdict to 
the ^ect that a man was a slave. He cynically adds, however, that the motives 
for such sentiments were the very reverse of exalted, being, to wit, the selfish 
opposition of the laboring whit«e, who, as their numbers increased, determined 
to oust their unpaid competitors. iBelknap Papers, ii, 401. See also Wash- 
bum and Moore, already cited, page 84.) As early as 1703, Governor Bernard 
wrote to the Lords ot Trade: " The People here are very much tired of Kegro 
Servants 1 and It is generally thought that it would be for the publk good to 
diftourage their importation, if it was not at prefent very inconfideraUe." 
Benton, EaHy Cmsvs Making in Mattachvaetln, 55. 

' itoM, Reaoh>ei, 1781, January Session, chap. Ixxxl. Such petitions were 
ttot uncommon. An extraordinarily flowery appeal from one of Isaac Rofall's 
slaves, " Belinda," bom on the Rio da Valta, Africa, received equally favoraUe 
action in 17fi3. (Mass. Archives, 239/12.) This dusky beldame seems to hare 
been a rather notorioas source of anxiety to her owner, for in hia will he be- 
queathed to his daughter " my Negro Woman Belinda in case she does not 
choose her Freedom; if elie does choose her Freedom to have it provided she 
get security that she shall not be a charge to the Town of Medford." 8nff(A 
Probate, 85/635. Bee note, page 71. 
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small share of his fonner master's &iancial adroitness, we should 
be surprised to find that, after such a pitiable account of his 
poverty, and having failed in his ingenious attempt to acquire 
a home at the public expense, he was able to secure one in the 
usual manner from his own private means. In 1787 he bought 
a house and a quarter of an acre of land ^ from Aaron Hill, brick- 
layer, and four years later a small tract adjoining. In 1793 he 
acquired from John Foxcroft nearly five acrea ' on the other side 
of the road (Massachusetts Avenue). His total outlay for these 
purchases was no less than £152. , 

The source of this unexpected wealth is one of the most amaz- 
ing bits of his history. As has been said, he lived during the 
Kevolutionary period with his wife and children on the land of 
John Vassall, whose property they were. As long as it was possible 
so to do, he insisted that the cost of their maintenance should 
stand on the same footing with any other outlays for preserving 
the confiscated personalty until it should be sold. Of the correct- 
ness of this he actually succeeded in convincing the " agent," Far- 
rington, on whose accounts appears the extraordinary entry : 

P^ Anthony Vassall for supporting a Negro woman & two Children 
(3 Years,) belonging to the Estate of s^ [John] Vassall S.Z2Z* 

Cambridge therefore may boast the singular distinction of having 
possessed a reputable resident who, with neither resources nor 
backers, achieved by perfectly legal means the supposedly impos- 
sible feat of having his cake and eating it too, — enjoying for a 
period of years a commodious dwelling, a garden lot, a devoted 
spouse, and a family establishment, which not only cost him 
nothing, but finally netted him a handsome surplus and a govern- 
ment pension. 

* Middleaex Deeds, 06/84. The title shows tliat this wss the plot formerlf 
owned by Benjamin Crsgbone, tanner, who built thereon. About 1766, one of 
thoM " little black Btoiy and a half houses with gambrel roofa, that saw the 
n>w that was going on the 19th of April, '75." (John Holmes, " A Cambridge 
Robinson Crnsoe," in TAe City amd the BeOi 20.) The location was near the 
corner of the present Uassacbusetts Avenue and Shepard Street (The Cam- 
iridge of 1776, 100. Bee also Paige, History of Cambridge, GIO.) 

■ Middlesex Deeds, 105/274 and 110/100. 

* Middlesex Probate, No. 23340, 0.8. The transaction was probably modelled 
on tbe similar charge bj the executor of Isaac Rojall " for Supporting Belinda 
his aged Negro Servant for 3 Years, £30," but, it will be noted, on an enor- 
mously infiated capitaliEation. 
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On hiB own manor tlms ludicrously procured, with his truly 
valuable helpmeet, " two pigs, a horse, cart and tackling, a boat- 
hook, etc.," ' the old Loyalist coachman dwelt for some tliirty 
years, plying the trade of a " farrier " ' in an intermittent and 
desultory f a^ion which be more than atoned for by the admirable 
regularity with which he drew his pension. The following pastoral 
document ' gives a good example of his craft That word, indeed, 
may be taken with a double meaning, since we have here addi- 
tional evidence that Tony's commercial methods were of the most 
advanced order and intjuded the thoroughly modem system of 
overcharging for everything. 

Will" Winthrop Esq' 

"■ITSl To Antony Vafsall D^ 

To keep* Tour Horfe on hay from 
""10 Nov' to ^13 Jan' 1792 being 
63 days at 1/6 $ day 4.14.6 

To triming said Hoife 3. 

Doddng 8" Horfe 1.6 



after matDre Confideration of the above 
Acct it appears to me that there is due 
to Antony Vafpell £2.10.6 

Eben' Stkdicak 
[Endorsed] 
Tony Vaf sail's Acco* 
p^ Jan. 12, 1793 



January 12 1793 Rec* payment 
of the within Acco' which ia 
in full of all debts dues and 
demands whatever 

hia 
Antony "J" Vassall 
Test mark 

Jno. Alfobs Mason 

■ Inventory of ISll. Middleaez Probate, No. 2333S, Old Series. 

■ He ia designated in the records both u " farrier " and as " labmirer," and 
in one ease (probably mo*t to his liking) reeeivea the sonorous appelUtioD of 
" yeoman." ■ 

■ Preserved in a scrap-book at the Cambridge Public labrary. 
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Like most of his race, Tony was never averse to abandoning 
the grosser forms of toil for the fine art of conversation ; and he 
delighted to expound to the yonnger generation the glories of the 
good old times before the war. He was famous for bis grandilo- 
quent descriptions of the ancient splendors of " the family " and 
his own Apollo-like magnificence on the box seat of the chariot 
when they drove to church on Sundays or into Boston for some 
stately function. Such reminiscences were of course strongly col- 
ored by the native foibles of the narrator; it is doubtlciss, for 
example, due to hia vivid African imagination that the old Vassall 
bouse for generations afterwards ^joyed the reputation of being 
" ba'nted." * 

In September of 1811, at a fabulous age,^ Anthony Vassall 
shuffled ofF this earthly stage, leaving the faithful Cuba as his 
chief mourner.* Her tears, nevertheless, were not so blinding 
as to make her lose sight of the " pension." Since by its terms 
it was not payable to ber, she lost no time in applying afresh to 
the Great and General Ooiirt, " at a very advanced period of life 
and destitute of other regular means of support," praying the 
le^slators " to take pity on her humble state, and seeing the 
premises, to grant the continuance of the said pension of £13 
during the remnant of her life." To enforce her claim she 
piquantly pointed out that the original annuity was to be paid 
out of the proceeds of the estate of John Vassall, " on her 
your petitioner'a account, and for her support; as she was, 
prior to the Revolution, and at the time of the confiscation, the 

■ The Cambridge of 177$, 100. Suck gtories Dsturall; loBt notiiiiiK in the 
lively fancies of the many young folks wbo milnequeDtly occupied the numsion. 
PersonH now living can testify to mysterious nocturnal rustlings in the great 
chamber where Church was confined (see pott); the negro boy who was 
pricked to death by Burgoyne's offlocrs (see post) " walked " in one o( the attic 
roonu; the ^oet of old Oovemor Belcher (the owner from 1717 to 171B) 
could be heard tiptoeing along the halls in his squeaky riding-boots; on stomiy 
nights the balls of Bpectral skittle-players reverberated along the roof. 

' Given in Cambridge Vital Iteoordt, ii, 772, as ninety-eight. 

■ Uiddlesex Probate, No. 23336, O.S. At or soon after this date his heirs 
•eem to have beoi his daughter Catherine (evidently named for his former 
master's granddaughter, Miss Russell) ; Abigail (Hill), widow of James or 
"Jemmy"; Eliza Flagg, daughter of Cyrus; Flora, widow of "Bristol" 
Uiranda (compare the John Uiranda mentioned in Paige, 460) ; and Darby, 
described as " tike only eon." Dorinda, mentioned in the iuveutory of 1769, 
had died in 1784. Cambridge VUal Record*, il, 772. 
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domestic slave and dependent of the said John Vaasall, and her 
said husband was not." Through the good offices of L^nael 
Shaw, the L^slatore resolved to accede to her ««qaest and 
continue her little dole, now represented bj $40, " until further 
order of this CoorL" ' The last clauae evinced an almost need- 
less precaotion. The old crone claimed her pittance but one year 
inorfc* 

Darbv, the best ronembered child of the couple, was bom, if 
his own statement * is to be relied on, in May of 1769, beneath 
the roof of John Vaasall, who had already porchaaed the mother 
Cuba, and thus become entitled to her offspring. At a tender age 
he was " given " to Geoi^ Reed of Sonth Wobnm, a recent con- 
Tert to Episcopalianism and one of the groap who from that dis- 
tant township occasionally attended Christ Church, Cambridge.* 
That worthy patriot, when the Sevolntion broke out, threw to 
the winds his half-assimilated Church of England principles, joined 
the provincial forces, marched to Bunker Hill, was there stricken 
by " a surfeit or heal," and in a few days expired." 

■ Uua. ResotTcs of 1811-12, cliap. cUt, mnd ■ccompmnying p»pen: "Peti- 
tloB o[ Cuby VaauD," Ai^roved Feb. 28, 1812 by her f^ow^ownaman Got. 
Geny. See Jnd^ ShAw*! reminiacenoes of the nutter in Mom. Bi»t. Bodetg'* 
Proceedinyt, Itt Beriet, iv, U. 

* H«r *gt is given as seventy-eiglit. As in her huBband's case, consmnption 
was the inunediato cSiiue of death. {Cambridge Vital Reoordt, ii, 772.) Both 
were buried from the Mrst Pariah, of which they vae doubtless membra, 
Christ Church at this period b^ug cloeed. 

' Hoppin US. {au note, page 62). Cf. Darby's own deposition in Suffolk 
Deeds, 387/122. 

* 8ee 8ewnll, Hiwiory of Woburn, 500. The Reeds were considerable bIrtc- 
holders (Johnson, Woburn Death*, 154) and made a specialty of getting their 
stock very yoons. In a case parallel to Darby's, "Venus" was ^ven to 
Swithin Beed while she was so tiny that she was brongfat from Boston in a 
saddlebag. (Curtis, Te Olde Meeting Hoiue, 61.) A "nigger baby" in fact, 
among the well-to-do of those days, was a favorite and frequent gift. Uany 
slaTeholders regarded their property'^ offspring as troublearane incumbrances 
and " gave them away like puppies," or, in default of ready recipients, adver- 
tised Ibem with a cash bonus to the taker. (Moore, Eiatory of Slavery i« 
Ma*§., 57, quoUng Belkn^. See also Washburn, vin svpra, 216.) As late as 
1770 " Cato," son of " Violet," was sold at the ag^ of six. Bee Littleton v. 
Tuttle, a note to the case of Winchendon «. HatBeld (4 Mat». Reporta, 128), 
relating to the fortunes of " Edom London," who in nineteen years changf^ 
masters no less than eleven times, besides twice enlisting in the Cmtinental 
Army. 

* Scwall, BMoty of Wolmm, 573, n. 
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Little Darby thereupon wandered back to Cambridge, only to 
£iid his first master as effectually beyond recall as bia second. 
To fill the gap a third was unexpectedly offered in no less a per- 
souage than George Washington himself. For when the General 
arrived at bis permanent headquarters in the abandoned John 
Vassall house, he found the youngster (bo the story runs) dis- 
consolately swinging on the gate. The Virginia planter, who had 
handled slaves all his life, good-naturedly proposed to take the 
boy into his service. What must have been his astonishment when 
the pickaninny coolly inquired as to the rate of compensation. 
Such a left-handed manifestation of the new and much vaunted 
*' spirit of liberty " was not at all to the taste of the Commander- 
in-chief, and his emphatic remarks on the subject caused Darby 
Vassall to declare to the day of his death that " General Washing- 
ton was no gentleman, to expect a boy to work without wages." '■ 

Further details of his youthful days are lacking, except his own 
statement that be was brought up a Congr^ationalist — not sur- 
prising in view of the almost total extinction of the doctrines of 
England, religious as well as political, in his neighborhood. Fol- 
lowing the general seaward migration of the negroes after the 
devolution, he left his parents in Cambridge and drifted into 
Boston. In the metropolis he soon did sufficiently well to buy, 
with his brother Cyrua, a little house on May Street.' He mar- 
ried Lucy Holland in 1802, and had several children." Inheriting, 
as it were, a certain gentility in his humble station, he was em- 
ployed by some of the best old families of Boston — the Shaws, 
the Curtises, etc — and plainly won their friendship and esteem.* 
His prosperity enabled him, after the death of his father Tony, 
to buy out the interests of all the other heirs to the Cambridge 

■ Itew England Hitt. Qefi. ReffUter, xzr, 44, when t^ obvioua error the 
ueedote U ueigned to old Ton;. 

> 1700. Suffolk Deeds, 183/70 9t pasiim. He is therein described ae ft 
"laborer." His other brother, Jfttnes, meantime liecame a "hairdresser." 
Hay Street is now Revere Street. 

' Harris, Taualt of Jfem England, 13, ». Boston Birlh Reeordg, 1810- 
1849, poMim. 

• In IB24 he was living fn the household of the wealthy Samuel Brown of 
Boston, who had evidently befriended him for years, and who by will not only 
left him wearing apparel, fuel and provUions, but also released him from a 
nvrteage of two thousand dollars on the May Street property, given in 1807 to 
eover the expense of erecting a " New Brick msnsion house" thereon. Suffolk 
Probate, 123/61S. Suffolk Deeds, 220/276. 
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property, at a coat of |620,^ and in 1827 to build another house 
on the land.' 

The death of his wife the folloving year probably marks the 
turning of his good fortune's tide. One by one, also, his childroi 
dropped away, in almost every case from consumption. Brother 
Cyrus had long ago passed over Jordan.' As old age cropt on, 
Darby fell upon evil times, was forced first to mortgage and then 
to sell hia little freeholds,* and finally to reeort to the charity of 
the Brattle Square Church in Boston, of which he had long been 
a member. There be became a picturesque and rather noted 
figure. Scrupulously observing the conventions of the olden time, 
Sunday by Sunday he toiled up to the abandoned slaves' gallery, 
or " nigger loft," over the oi^an, nntil hia pathetic solitude proved 
too much for the tender-hearted pastor, Dr. Lothrop, and he was 
given a comfortable seat near the pulpit. His greatest pleasure 
was a formal call upon the minister, who always received him as 
deferontially as if he had been a stranger of distinction." 

The old fellow's most cherished possession was what he termed 
his " pass," dated 1843 and signed by Miss Catherine Russell," the 
granddaughter of Henry Vassall. This grisly document, which 
would have delighted the heart of " Old Mortality," guaranteed 
him admission to no worldly dignity or mundane privilege, but 
to a place after death in the vault beside the mouldering bones of 
the proud old " family " of which he still counted himself a mem- 
ber. He would frequently make a Sunday pilgrimage to Christ 
Church to assure himself that his precious prospective domicile 
was in statu quo, and when present he always attended the Com- 

■ December 24, 1813. Middlesex Probate, 23335, Old Serin. 

■ MiddIeB«i Deeds, 279/411. 

• Boston Death Tteeordt, pMaim, where are ftlso eet down, at this period, 
% considerable number of deaths of other " colored people " bearing the Vaaaall 
patronjinie — doubtleos the remnants of the households of John, William, and 
other rdativee of Colonel Henrjr. See also Cambridge Tital Record; ii, 772. 

• Middlesex Deeds, 204/248, etc. 

* Memoir of Lothrop, by Dr. A. P. Peabody. JTaas. BUt. Boo. ProovediMge, 
td Beri^, iii, 169. 

* She died in 1847 and was buried in the family tomb under Christ Church. 
Harris, FomhIs of Ve\t England, 22. A letter from this biograplier, dat^ 
1862 and preserved in the church files, gives, along with other details of thU 
matter, a copy of the " pass." It extended the privilege also to the metnbera 
of Darby's family, conNsting, at its date, of a daughter and two grandchildren. 
All apparently predeceased him. 
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monion. One of the moat touching sights of the mid-century in 
Cambridge was to see this octogenarian representative of " the 
constant service of the antique world " deferentially waiting till 
all the white " quality " had partaken, and then creeping forward 
in tonelj hmniUtj to receive the Sacrament 

T is ended now, the sacred feast; 

Yet on the chancel stair 
For whom awaits the white-robed priest? 

Who still remains to share 
The broken body of hie Lord, 

To drink the crimson tide 
For us to-day as freely poured 

As erst from Jesus' side? 

*T is he, our brother — in the view 

Of Him who died to free 
His children, of whatever hue, 

From sin's captivity. 
Not to the children's board he comes. 

Nor drinks the children's cup. 
But meekly feeds him on the crumbs 

The dogs may gather up. 

Ne'er may the Ethiop's dusky skin 

A lighter shade attain, 
But One can cleanse the heart within 

From sin's corroding stain. 
Foremost on earth we taste the bliss 

Our Banquet here supplies, 
Nor know what station ^11 be his 

When feasting in the skies. 

Sauuel Batchelder, Jr., circa IS56. 

Finally, at the venerable age of ninety-two, Darby Vassall was 
accorded the honor he had so long anticipated, and under circum* 
stances of solemnity and publicity which he never could have dcred 
to picture in his fondest dreams. On the afternoon of October 15, 
1861, the old slave was duly interred in the Vassall tomb. The 
service took place precisely one hundred years from the day the 
church was formally dedicated under the auspices of bis father's 
master, and in the midst of the elaborate observances marking 
that centennial ; during the first feverish excitement, too, of that 
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titanic struggle that was to abolish all slavery. Such a combina- 
tion of circumstancee made the poor n^ro's funeral a memorable 
occasion.' Among the notable gathering were auch well-known 
medical men as Morrill Wjman and Oliver Wendell Holmes, for 
the opportunity was taken to examine and identify the remains 
already in the vaulL* Soon afterward, by order of the city au- 
tfaoritiea, it was permanently sealed,' and with it the last chapter 
in the story of Henry VasstdL 

(The Moelnding portion of this pap«r, on eert&in uses of tlie Vasaall honse 
during the Revolution, iriU nppuf in the next Tolnme of these Pvblioationt.l 

* See the Bottom Traveler, October 16, 1S61; Caoibridffe CknmioU, October 
19, 1S61, etc. 

' " The T*n1t contained nine coffins. The upper one of k row of three on the 
north side contained as indicated bj the plate the remains of Catherine Graves 
Russell, died Sep. 6, IB4T. The one below it, somewhat decayed, contained the 
remains of s woman, supposed to be the wife of Ck>lonel VaasslI, died in 1600. 
The lower coffin hdd the remains of a man, doubtless Colonel Vassall, its ap- 
pearance and poeition seeming to indicate its priority in the vault. On the 
south side were the coffins of four joung children and two adulU. Of the four, 
all were considerablj broken sad decayed. Scarcely any remains were per* 
' ceivable — merely a few detached bones. The largest might have been that of 
a child two years old, and was in the best preservation. The one that seemed 
to be the oldest' was marked with nail-heads ' E.R., Boait A Dim Jan. 27, 
1770 ' . . . In this coffin were noticed a number of cherry stones, the kernels 
eaten out by some mouse which had carried them thither, secure of a safe re- 
treat. The upper of the two large coffins on which Uieee small ones rested 
contained the bones of a man over forty-flve years of age. The lower limbs 
were covered thick with hay, seeming to indicate transportation. No clue was 
obtained to the person of the occupant. [Undoubtedly Ueut^iant Brown. See 
pott.} The remains in the lower coffin were supposed to be those of Mrs. 
Russell, wife of Dr. Charles Russell, died in 1802," Harris, ToMoilt of A'ew 
England^ 13, n. 

' After discussing the question at several meetings, the parish, to avoid 
possible legal complications with the descendants of the owners of the tomb, 
petitioned the Cambridge aldermen, and obtained from them an order dat«d 
April 6, 1866, that it should be " permanently closed." The entrance at the 
west end was bricked up, a elat« slab placed against it tiearing the original 
proprietor's name (misspelled), the stone steps which led down to it were 
removed, and the slope filled in level with the rest of the cellar floor. Parisk 
Records, vol. 2, paaniitt especially page 204. 
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APPENDIX A 

[Fi-Mt Mimaa Fntm Fila, Ni. 93336, Oli &W«] 

Inventoiy of the Real & Perfbnnall Eftate belonging to Henry 
Vafsall late of Cambridge Esq' Dcceas'd — 

Boute Land* Stable* fcc ^1000 o o 

it Ai Bin Rttm 
t large pier GIal« ^{, s Sconce Ditto 6.6.1 1 Large fc 6 fniall 

Chjun £j Japput Tea Table 11/ 14 il I 

I Family Picture* £i. Nine Enameld Qipi tt Saaccia 6 Coffe 
Cup* Bonl &C. on the Tea Table £t 40a 

BiiJit Ga/ia 
ti China Diihe* S7 Enameld plates 4 Burnt China 6 Bonb Se 
plate* 6 Image* 1 Cluna Mugi s GlaTi Cupi j Beer Glafi 
I Salver i pair Branch Candlefticlu i Doi" Waih Hand 
GUTses 6 Saucenpick'd 1} Gla& Bucketu ij Wine GlaTsei 
s Horn" Jti\j Ditto I Traf 1 Decanter 9 7 ■ 

Ar lit BefaU 
I J China plate* 

Pa»h Hand Balbii 

Turkey Carpett 



J China Bowl* ij China plate* s Diihe* China Tiaj 7 Capi 
tc Saucer* Wash Hand Balbn Glaft Salver 



b tht Bliu Rtam 
I Sconce £s a large Ic 4 finall Chain £t.» i Tea Table be- 
long! to Mre. Rulietl ^i.to 

1 Round Table 6/8 BraJt And Iron* 10/ 

In lit aajia 
40 platea Tome broke of Different China £*,i%.^ * Doi" tt 

^ Blue & White China ^i.ia 

4 pickled platea 5/ i Delph Fniit Baiketti 4/ a Stone Ktto 4/ 

3 Delph punch Boitli S/ 4 China j Broke 17/4 .... 
Gjafsc* in j* Clonu £1 6.S Baakett 5/ ] Scollop Shell* 4/ 

) China Diihe* one broke ■*/ 

U tht BaffaU 
I Dm" China plate* £t.i-* pundi Bowl ij/4 Stone Tnrine tt 

Diih S/ Stone pickled pott 6/ 

I Doi" Large & Small Blue & White China Di*he) £% Glafi in 

y« Bof&il *!/ Jappan Sal*er a/S Grotto 4/ 
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At tkt Kttfimg Rttm 
s Sctmee Ghf*n ^j.6.8 Muble Tftble ;£i.i}.4 Om luge '^ 

one rauli mchogn; Table £* 

a Round Straw Battom'd Chain 6/8 Ei^ Old Leather Bottooi'd 

Chain £t.4 Mr Sherif pictutc i/S 

Ram Cau 10/ And 1 rout Shore! & Tongs 14/! palrofLatge 

Tonga 6/1 pTofpectivc GlaCi S/ 

Old Carpit 4/ Old Plate & Knife Baaketl with € Buck bandied 

KniTca & foriu 6/ 

& thtCi^tt 
9 Stone Ditbei 8/ Doa" Stme platn 6/ Jellf Glafie* 1/ Ten 

Wine Gialiet & Baikett 6/8 Earthen pitcher 1/ 

parcel Broken Glaft Ic China mended 4/ Tobacco Tongt /8 

hatchet & mallet for Sugar /6 fmall Sd*e /i 

Glaft muitunl pott 1/4 GlaTi for Vinegar tc OjfI /4 j Salta 1/4 

CorkpuUer/4 Glali Candleftick & Delph Bowl 1/6 . . . 
Ckntthi Bniih t/ Anall Decanter s/ 14 China Platei £t . . 

htiA* LittU Emttj 
6 Leather Bueketu t Glalt Lantfaom ^1.15 

A Iht Littlt Rmm 
Old Sconce Glafi / i-i6 Doa" Candle mouldi ^i thtec Gnnt 

£% niver hilted fword £t 

Moumirg Sword 5/ Hanger 18/ Red Hauling 8/ imall 

Dish 8/ Checquer Board ]/ 

Caie of Mathamatical Inftrumenta 8/ Sharing Box Jc Rafort 6/ 

Tool* tt Broken thing in y* aolitt 8/ 

ht Iht Kitthtn 
Copper Stew pan ^£1.4 Dutch Oran'^i Four large ScTmall Bell 

mettled Skillett/i. 10 ' . , . 

Old Copper Ladle +/ Fi«h Kittle Old i»/ Two Copper potU for 

meat £*.io Four Inm 1 large a fmaU 6/ 

1 Iron Skillet* a/ Two Iron Diih Kittlei t/4 lion Tea Kittle 

one old Copper one S/ three Grind Iron* 10/ 

1 Frying pani t/ Toart Iron 1/4 Chaffing D^ i / three And 

Iron* tf Fender /S Tongs & peal 4/ 

Jack £i.t s lai^ fpitt 1/ small Ditto )/ ^tx Broken Bials ' 

Candleftick* 7/ Flower Box t/ lamp ]/ ~ 

Cofia pott 5/ three Tin Diih U One plate Corer 4/ Tin Grater* 

t/ Scale* & Wei^t* £■ 

plaie Rack j/ OW Table j/ Tin Fender i»/ Six Old Straw 

bottom'd Chain /S Iron Spider a/ RoUngpm ■/.... 
Marble morter 15/ Seven Trammels 7/ O^per Fountain £t,t 

Eight Cloath* Baikett* 18/ 

Tin Ginger breul tt other pant \/i 1 Trajr* It Meal Trou^ ]/ 

Mea]Cbe«t4/ s pair Flat Ironi Old 1/ 
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Inm Box & 3 Gnle* i/S 4, Old Chain 1/ And Iroiu It Tong* 
6/ Old Bedfteadft Table leavci is/ 

In Tit MarbU CAamb*r 

Blue Harrateen Bed tt Cnnain* £%.t Emj Ctuun ^1.16 fix 
fetting Chain ^4.iti 

Dreriing Tabic bclongi to M" Ruliell 

Dteliing Glafs £i.A three Gushing* for Wiodom la/ j Glafs 
Lamps ^i. 10 a Carpilt* ij/ 

Feather Bed Bolfter & piJIowt j^ @ 1/6 b £4 Bedftead 6/ 
I pair Blanketti ^4.6.8 

4RugS;£i.to Small Fealhcr Bed <o £%.6.t 

A tkt Grttm Ciatnbtr 

Green Harrateen Bed & Cunains /i.g Old Eaij Cbair 6/ fix 
retting Chain £%.t DrcTiing Table 16/ 

DrefMng GlaTs 1 1/ Feather Bed Bolfter & pillom ^ ^ ]. i a Bed- 
ftead £t fiuaU Table 5/ And Iroiu 4/ 

hi thi Cadir Chamber 
Green Harrateen Bed & Curtains Old 11/ a mehogonj Dcdci 

£*.io Medicine Box la/ Tabic ^£1.4 

Feather Bed Bolfter & pillowi ^a £4 MattraTiBed ti/ Bedftead 

11/ Laisc Trunk la/ j old Chaira 8/ 

6 Old Carpetta la/ portmutlc Trunk to/ Anall Scalea 5r 

Wcighta iG/ Counlerpin £1.^/ 

Waib Hand BaTon & Chamber pott 

/« £t( £.iV/J> Chambtr 
Old Linnin Bed & Curtaina t/ Bed Bolfter & pUlons 50 £%.6.t 

Bedftead 6/ a Old Chain a/ Trunk 11/ 

AlUrbtuter Image 1/6 Tmall Looking Glal* 4/ Great Chair 1/ 

6 Cudiioni 9/ 4 ftofie Chamber potta 1/ 

A M/ f x'r; ChanOtr 

SmaU Bed Boiaerft pillow ^s. 5 Bedftead 6/ 

ht th* Kitektn Chambtr 
Bedftead la/ a Feather Bedi Bolften 1 piUow 1^3 £6.in 

Old Dctk& Book Caw /t.io Old Detk S/ 

Old Dreeing Table 10/ 4 old Chain 1/4 fnwil Looking GlaA 
}/ p«ii Dogi )/ Old Tonga te Shovel 3/8 Wanning pan j/ 

bitht Entry 
Mehogony Table £t.^ ]4 Great & (mall picture* ^1.14 . . . 

Oh lit Stair Cart 
%j Great ftfinallGlafa picture* /a. 8 51 Great & fmall picture* ;£6 
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b Of CUmitr &tj 

%t Giat b CtaJl fieetm £i.i%.t i t« C 

ss Dunuk Table OoMb & lo/t u ^>i.i4.t i( OU ft Othtf 

Damask NipkiM @ */ ■*j£*-l* IJ < t 

ta DnpcT NapkiM @ i/£ it ■■/ ii OU Dnper Tabk CkMte 

^i.io 9 pairoU HoUaad SbcMa ^ ij/4iB^6 (to 

s pair of Analt BoUand Sheen @ la/ it ^1.4 j pair & one Sltect 

iJd@i6/ii^^i« ♦00 

« piir of New Catton Limiea Sbcati (^ 10/ i* j£t a psir ft fm^n 

Dittofe l/+it^..j »5« 

] pair ofOUCotUwLuwia DiiK>;£ 1.1 o S4 oM piOcmr Ctici t/ . t it « 

BertpewteTiSs® V-^C?-!?-* OL!p«witt^@i/it^j.io u 7 « 

4Braft Cittla^^4.i7.s 4 17 a 

CrimToa VdraV FwiHtiirc fnt HwM ^C Gctcn Ditto Ckadi old 

j£l.4 Saddte It/ I a o 

Ad(&<Ur 
pairofHortci OU £i» Coadi with Harads £1* Cbaiiott^so 

Ctniic with Hamdi £s.6.t 79 6 t 

Old Haraefi 3/ Cuiridet Gunge la/ Chaite Body la/ OU 

ChaiM Bodr 6/ Old Cumde Hamdi «/ i 19 o 

a pair of Old HtJften i/ti Garden Eojine HoTe ^£1.4 Old 

Wbedi for jr* Coodi j£i.4 996 

pair Jointi 1/ Crol* CnU Saw 1/ s Old Saddki 4/ Qld 

Saddle 4/ e 17 o 

bUuCdltr 
Large Copper ;£l a Iron Trircttt 9/ t Old Wash Tutu j/ 

Dumb Bntj 1/ a Cyder Ban'* 4/ rnndrr Cract & Broke 

ftone potta OD y* Stair way 5/ i Grofi of Bottletio rorU;£i.6.S i 11 t 

1 Cue of Large Bottles ;£i.is 5a Bottles Great & fnial] with Old 

Ode. is/ J Jugp&Jarr 13/ loo 

Copper Fuiuidl /t.io Whole & Broken Jagg* 4/ 9 Dot* & 

^ Quart Bottfn £1 ~ . 0140 

t4 0ldCMk^i.4 Sand Bint/ ■ la o 

Srrwmts 

Tony/ij.6.1 Dkk/6.ij.4 Tame. ^40 «o o o 

Dorrenda^ii Auber ]? Cuba] ;^ao j» o o 

ServanU Bed(& Beding/i.ia i 11 o 

Rolling Stone.& Garden TooU ^£1.4 6 Old Chairt in y* Summer 

Houie 1/ I IS o 

Kait 
s Cans a fait fpooiw £4 Ounce. Tanked I4 s Butler Cupa 
\6yi fmall Salver" Candlelttck. ityi Cofia pott 46 Tea- 
pott 19 4 Salta 10^ Cream pott $}( Tea Kittle 4] ftand 
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for Ditto *iii Chaffing Dijh n}i Chaffing Diih si ^ s por- 
ringen i^}( 6 fpoan* 14 Salver 16 j Luge Ic I 'Small 
ftxwD 17^ pundk ftniner 5 SnulTert Ic Stand s rniaU fall 
IpooM T« Filler ii>j Sand with Cuten ti)i t Do«> 
Tea rpooM k ftndncr 6 AniU Ditto pq>|>er Bos punch 
Ladle large fpoon 15°* poiiinger 4 fpooni if i Dm 
Defcit rpooni Be Fork* 3s Handlct for Dereit Knira i| 
I Doi Great fpoont j* Haudla for Knivei & Fotka 76^ 
Harrow fpoon i Ounc It yi 

The Ainonnt trf' the whole plate u Six Hundred Ouncea @ 
fi/l 01 u 

Case fbr Knives Be Fotka /i.6.g ■ Glali Cmetl tt Salu 6/ Cue 
for 7* Ddcn Knivc* & Forkt^^i.io 

CauofDefeit Knivet&Forlu /i.S Calabadi Tlpt with Silver ]/ 
Gold Whater;£i3.«.t 5 Labek 4/ 

I pair of Hone Nitta £* i Hammock ;£i.S Carpett j£i.io 
Old Knivc tt Fork 7 Ouncea (3t </' ;£*>^fi 



Chimbets Dicti a Vola £% Bailey Ditto 6/1 Hbt of ReligMM 

I Vols I «/ Tadtui Eng* a Vols g/ 

Pridieux Coiinccti > Vol il/ Trial of j* Earl at Macdeifield a/ 

TillotMns Sennoni } toI 11/ 

Survey of ^ Globe 1/4 Bentivollio & Urinia province Lawa 

Tempeiy Ditto Grotiu* Couniels pembroke 4/ 

Kbit 6/ Collect of Vojiagei 4 Volt. £1 Qnincy Dlipensatorj 4/ 

Method with y* Deist 1/ Genia Infttucf 1/ 

Hist of W~ Stevens 1/6 5 Vol Clarendon HJsL of v* Rebellioo 

bit milling 5/ Lock on Human Underftanding g/ . . , . 
Vindication of j* Defence of Xanity a Vol 6/g Short wav Teach- 
ing y* Languages /S 5 Vola Roman His by Eachad 5/ , . , 
piidiaux Life of Manomet ■/ Bull* Sermocu 4 Vola 4/ Bland 

Diaapline 1/ Hist Revolution of portugal i/<S 

Hanulton Acct of East Indi a Vol 3/ Life of MaHbro a Vol 11/ 

I.J. & 4 Vol Rollin Bell Lett j/ Dio Xian Rit la/ ... 
Nature Difplay<> 3 Vol %/ Hist of y* Turks 4 Vol 1 a/ SblAbuiy 

Chart ] Vol 11/ Hist of China 4 Vol ta/ 

The Prater. i/S Tatler 4 Vol t/ Condact of Married Life 3/4 

Modem Travels + Vol lo/g Swift Works 1 3 Vol £1 . . . 
Lydia 4 Vol 4/ Robinson Crufoe a Vol a/ Comical Hist a Vol. 

i/g Jofhua Truman 1 Vol */S 

Mina tt Fatima 1/4 Friends a Vol 4/ Betfy Thoughtlef* 4 Vol 

4/ S* Chaa GoodvUle « Vol j/ Hap Orpl^ a/« .... 



"S 



* 8<n«ral of these books were contributed by Ura. Vaaaall from the much 
nnaller library of h«r father, Isaac Royall, Senior. Bee hia inventory of 1741, 
Uiddleaes Probate, 19&4G, Old Beriea, where the prices rule far higher — but 
partly because then figured In Old Tenor. Benry Vassall added to his shelves 
from time to time: " 17SS Jan7 &tli. Oash pd Books £9.10." 
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New Att«Unii( 4 Vol 1/ Mift Cadiero 4 Vol 5/ Don Quiioto 

{ Vol 5/ Cafiudn 4 Vol {/ Vade Mecom 1/ 140 

Lift of M' Andcrfon 4/ Whicherly plaj's }/ Buhop of I^odoa 

Sermon* * Vol 5/ Ihi Clot Mmnen of j* Age 4/ .... o 16 o 

Valet 1 Vol 4/S Memon of Man of QuaUty s Vol j/ West 

Defi(!nccof7*Refunectk« >/ Shakfpear Work 10/ S Vol ■ o 19 I 

TurkUh Spy 7 Vol 14/ Spct (I Spectator] g Vol £1 GuirdiHi 

1 Vol 5/ Rollan Anch« HUt 10 Vol jfi.4 J I o 

Free Holder 1/6 And Gallicao j/ Tiavel (^ Cjmu 1/ CW- 

patia S Vol 16/ Stage Coafh 1/ ' I 6 

Betfy Banu 4/I Conver' Moral Enten t/i Foltunate Country 

Maids Vol 4/S LifeofCleavland 9/4 10* 

M" Bhcn playi 4 Vol 6/ Agreable Uglineli 1/ Hut of Pilgiam 

i/g Venetian Tale* I / Eccpd Gas* t/ o 11 S 

Miramcga »/? Gayi Fabla 3/ Cba" Otbeni* Esq' 1/6 Tele- 

machui ]/ Talca of y* Fariei 8/ o ■ S t 

Love Letten 1/4 Hayward Nor** 4 Vol 4/ Otway playi 4/ 

W-Bingfield 1/ o It 4 

Lord Landown Worki j Vol 5/ Hi»t of Scot Family /6 Rigester 

1756 /6 QiyDe English Malady 4/ Roderick Random j VoL 

)/ o ij a 

Tree Merit True Happind* 1 Vol 4/ Female Quisote s Vol 4/! 

Fenian Talei 3 Vol 6/ Hist of Voung Lady of Dinin 1 vol 4/ o iS S 

Jofepb Andiews * Vol 4/ Loven 1/ Petet Wilkim 2 Vol 5/ 

Lucy ViUicn s Vol j/ Amelia 4 Vol 10/ Far({hur play a Vol 

4/ 190 

Modem Adventum s Vol {/ 1. s 4 8c 5 vol of David 

Simple 11/ Chioefe Tain s' tqI ,/ picky Gotham tc Dc4t 

Clod id Vol »/ o 19 o 

Adven< of Cotmt Fathom i* Vol a/ Congreave plays ] Vol 4/ 

t* vol of Perflan Letters 1/4 Ditto of Telemichus 3/ . . . 0104 

Adventures of Cap> Greenland 4 Vol 9/4 i. Je 3 VoL of 

Perviaii Tales i/g Select Novalt 9 Vol 6/ Humerest it Vol. 1/ o 19 o 

It Vol of mogul Tales I / Ditto of Selea Novels 1/ id vol of 

pope* Works 1/ Scotch Marine /6 i<l Vol of y* PanEh Girl 4/ 076 

lack Conner s Vol 4/ Harriet Stewart 1 Vol 4/ a<l Vol Female 

Foundling 1/6 1 & 1 Vol Le BeU ACtembly s/S . . . . c is s 

I fc 1 Vol Religious Philosopher 4/ »d Vol of Ditto 1/ i' Vol 

of Canterbury Tales 1/ Bradley Compleat Body Husbandry 3/ o 10 o 

It Vol of Mortaroe* Art of Husbandry 1/ Ditto of Luis i4»> 1/ 

7U1 Vol Life of Queen Ann s/ Bradly Ancbt Hutbandiy s/ 070 

ft vol of Modern Husbandry 1/ id vol Hist of Jews 1/ s* vol 

Epistle for Ladys 1/ Life of St ^natiui /s Stiirlock mi 

Death t/ o j * 

Compleat French Master 1/ HiR of y* World 1/ prefent ftatc 

of Britain 1/ Ditto 1/ Tel emachus French /fi 046 

CrolHIn Anamadverfions on y* Talmud /i Adventure* of Gile 

Bias 4 Vol. 5/ 1.1.3. ^ 6 ^o' Arabian Nights Enter 4/ . . 091 

Adventures of M' Lovcl s/ Lconon Female Quixote tt Otway 

broken Vol! 1/ 040 



i£i7*J 1 
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W« the Snbscriben Appmnted by the Hoq^ Sam" Dinibrth hare Appiit'd th« 
kbare lovenlorv bcloneine to the •d Heoiy Va&dl Etq' Decea'd 



t. DAiiroiTH ]. pnk. 



lU fhon btfm lb* Jndft 



APPENDIX B 



[Fff 



« FiUi, Nt. »334a, OU Striu\ 



MiddleTex fi 
An Inventory of the Peribnal Eftate whereof Penelope Vafsall Late 
of Cambridge In the County of MiddleTex who fled from- her Habi- 
tation to the Enemies of this State: was Seisd in the aforsd County, 
taken by us the Subscribers Appointed By the Hont*' John Winthrop 
Efq Judge of Probate of wills &c for Said County as the Same was 
Shewn us by WiUiam How appointed Agent to the Same Eftate by 
the aforsd Judge 

to one Chariot J^ioo odc Iron Ban 37/ loi ' 

out pur Lai^ bandiroM 51/ one SinaU Do 14/ 4 ' 

one tnvit 58/ Some old hamii 24/ 4 ' 

one pair Shean 11/ oldiron ]6/ one Box 14/ j ' 

one wicker Bafkct 11/ one hamper nith lumber 10/ .... i ' 

one tinn fender 60/ two old Salhes £$ S ' 

three bee hivei jo/ two Buckets 36/ j ' 

e Canvis pictures 90/ fifteen Large Do. £6.\i 11 ' 



nineteea gilt D° 7S/ one Glafs Lanthom 45 . . 
one marble table £<) one plate grate 48/ . . . 
two Large Caniften 11/ part of tno Carige* £1^ 
one Chum 18/ one Large picture 10/ . . . 
one negro man Named toney 

CAiuaiiKn JoM r* M. 'TT* JJ 

IfiiiDixtxx 11 Jujr 1779 IiUbltcd sfM Oi 



Hiss Alice Maby Lokofellow read an account of the 
Longfellow Honse and the people who had dwelt within it. 
The paper is withheld from pnblication for the present. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Batchelder 
and to Miss Longfellow, and the meeting was dissolved. 
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THE THIETT-FOUKTH MEETINa 

rpHE Thzbtt-poubth Meeting op thb Cambbidob Histob- 
ICAL SociETT was held on the 27th day of April, 1915, 
at 7.45 o'clock in the evening, in Agassiz Honse Theatre, 
BadeliSe College. 

The President, Bichaed Henbt Dana, presided. The 
minates of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

HoLLis BussELL Bailey annotmced the gift of photo- 
graphs of the portraits of Bev. Nathaniel Appleton and 
Mrs. Appleton in Memorial Hall.^ 

HoLLis Russell Bailbt then read a paper on 

THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN 
CAMBRIDGE 

Inlroduetion 

The hifltoiy of the church beginnings in New England la a 
large part of the history of the settlement of the colonies them- 
selves. 

New England was settled for three reasons : the first and most 
potent one, the establishment of churches where the colonists 
could worship God in their own way ; the second, the attainment 
of civil and industrial liberty; and the third, the conversion of 
the Indians. 

A town without a church was something that was not thought 
of and was not allowable. The voters were to be church members, 
which implies the existence of a church. A church could exist 
without a pastor, and this happened from time to time in many 



' These portraits are now hung in the Treunre Roma of tbe Widener Memo- 
rial Library of Harrard College. 
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Plymouih 

When the Pilgrim Fathera settled at Plymouth in 1620 their 
pastor, the Bev, John Rohinson, with a majority of his congrega- 
tion, remained in Holland, and he died before be could carry 
ont his intention of joining the colony. From 1620 until 1629 
the church at Plymouth continued without a pastor, being under 
the guidance of a ruling elder, William Brewster. In 1629 Mr. 
Balph Smith became the pastor at Plymouth, but was not satis* 
factory and soon resigned. 

The church at Plymouth dates its banning from 1620, with 
the addition "founded at Scrooby England 1606." 

8alem 

In 1628, when a colony at !N'aumkeag, now Salem, was begun, 
the Kev. Francis Higginson, an eminent Puritan preacher and 
Bchoot teacher, was invited to go there. In 1629 he accepted the 
invitation and was accompani^ or followed by two other minis- 
ters, Mr. Skelton and Mr. Bright. Mr. Skelton was elected as 
pastor and Mr. Higginson as teacher or associate. 

The proper way of proceeding in the settling of a pastor 
was at this time a matter of some doubt and difficulty. 

There were no precedents to guide them. They accordingly 
turned for advice to the settlers at Plymouth, and Mr. Fuller, 
one of the deacons of the chnrch at Plymouth, gave his assistance. 

One thing was deemed to be necessary, viz., that those who in- 
tended to be of the church should ent«r into a covenant to walk 
tc^ther according to the word of God, The election of a 
minister or ministers was to be by the people. A day of fasting 
and prayer was set apart for consideration and decision. At 
Salem thirty persons owned the covenant, as the phrase was. 
Belegatea or messengers were invited to come from Plymouth to 
attend the installation. 

The church thus begun at Salem still continues and dates its 
beginning from 1629. 
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Boston 

In the BTunmer of 1630 the leaders of the Kaasachoaetts Ba; 
Colony — John Winthrop, ThomaB Dudley, Isaac Johnson, Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, Simon Bnidstreet — and their families and 
associates, several hundred in number, arrived at Charlestown, 
bringing with them the charter which defined their ri^ts and 
duties. They landed first at Salem, which they found suffering 
from famine and sickness, over eighty having died. 

Boeton harbor was explored and Charlestown was selected as 
the place for the first settlement. Already a great house was there, 
built by a Mr. Graves and his servants, who were sent over by the 
Company the year previous. Winthrop and Dudley and some 
others used this as a residence for a time, and it was later used 
as the meeting house from 1633 to 1636. 

The settlers at Charlestown were already suffering from hunger 
and sickness and many were dying. July 30, 1630, was set apart 
as a day of fasting and prayer. The colonists had brought with 
them the Rev. John Wilson, who like Winthrop came from Suffolk 
County. At the cloee of the religious exercises, which were prob- 
ably held under the branches of a tree, the following church cove- 
nant was signed by Winthrop, Dudley, Bradstreet, and many 
others, men and women. 

Church Covenant 

In the name of onr Lord Jesus Christ and in Obedience to His 
holy will and Divine Ordinance — 

We whose names are hereunder written, being by His most wise 
and good Providence bronght together into this part of America in 
the Bay of Massachusetts and deeiroos to unite ourselves into one 
congregation or Church under the Lord Jesus Christ our Head in 
such sort as becometh all those whom he hath redeemed and sancti- 
fied to himself, do hereby scdenmly and religiously (as in his most 
holy Presence) Promise and bind ourselves to walk in all our ways 
according to the Rale of the Gospel and in all sincere Conformity to 
his holy Ordinances and in mutual love and respect each to the 
other so near sB Qod shall give as grace. 

It was nearly a month later, on August 27, 1630, that the 
church organization waa completed. On that day a fast was 
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beld and Mr. Wilson was chosen as teacher, Mr. Nowell as elder, 
and Mr. Gager and Mr. Aspinwall as deacons. The minister 
was ordained with the laying on of hands, hut only as a sign of 
election and confirmation. 

It has been said that all the Congregational churches of 
America have taken their form of o]^;anization from tiiat used 
on this occasion in Charlestown. 

The chiirch thus organized has continued, and is now called 
the First Church in Boston. It dates its heginning from 1630. 

The sickness among the colonists at Charlestown was so great 
and the deaths so numerous that Winthrop, who was governor, 
and the greater part of the church removed across the river to 
Boston and settled there. Those who remained at Charlestown 
continued as memhers of the Boston church until October, 1632, 
when those at Charlestown became a church separate from Boston, 
and Mr. James was chosen as pastor. In 1630 other churches 
were oi^;ani2ed, among them one at Dorchester and one at Water- 
town. 

Camhridge 

It was not until December 28, 1630, that it was decided to 
locate a settlement at New Town, now Cambridge, and to build 
houses there the following year. It is by reason of this decision 
that the city of Cambridge dates its beginning from 1630. 

It did not reaUy exist except on paper until 1631, when Dudley, 
Bradstreet, and a few others built houses and went there to live. 
Governor Winthrop had promised to go there and live, and went 
BO far as to begin to build, but dianged his mind and built at 
Boston, which caused some hard feeling between Dudley and 
himself. 

The first mention of anything in the way of a church at New 
Town or Cambridge that I have found is a statement in Win- 
throp's Diary that " the ministors afterwards for an end of the 
difference between the Governor and Depuly [i.e., between Win- 
throp and Dudley] ordered that the governor should procure them 
a minister at New Town and contribute somewhat towards his 
maintenance for a time ; or if he could not by the spring effect 
that, then to give the deputy toward his charges in building there 
twenty pounds." This apparently was in 1631. The number 
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vho settled at New Town in 1631 probably did not exceed eig^t 
persotu and their families. In February, 1632, it waa decided 
that New Town should be fortified with a palisade or atockade, 
the expense of which should be borne by the twelve towne then 
existing in the colony. 

In August, 1632, New Town became a place of some size. A 
company had come from Braintree in Essex CTounty, England, 
and had begun to settle at Mount Wollaston. By order of the 
court they were required to remove to New Town. There were 
Bome twenty families in this company. Their coming increased 
the nmnber in New Town to about forty families. This number 
was increased somewhat by 1633. It will be noted that only 
half of the inhabitants were of the Braintree Company. 

The autmnn of 1632 was a time of much building in the little 
settlement Besides the houses required for the members of 
the Braintree Company, it is a matter of record that a meeting 
house was built and was ready for use in December, 1633. It 
was situated at the comer of what are now Momit Anbum and 
Dunster streets. As Dudley and Bradstreet in 1630 were mem- 
hers of the church in Boston, it is probable that they and other 
settlers in Cambridge in 1631 and 1633, before the meeting house 
was built, may have attended church in Boston. 

In the spring of 1631 the Kev. Mr. Wilson, the minister of 
the church in Boston, went to England for a visit He recom- 
mended to his congregation the exercise of prophecy during his 
absence and designated Governor Winthrop, Mr. Dudley, and 
Mr. Nowell the elder as most fit for this service. 

Aa the meeting house at New Town was ready for use in 
December, 1632, and there was no settled minister until October, 
1633, it seems probable that church services were held, aa they 
had been at Plymouth and in Boston, without the assistance of 
an ordained minister. Mr. XKidley and Mr. Bradstreet may 
have exercised prophecy, as it was tenned. 

The Braintree Company so called, which settled in New Town 
in August, 1632, has also been called " Hooker's Company." The 
reason for this is not stated. Braintree was some twenty-five 
miles distant from Chelmsford in England, where Mr. Hooker 
was settled before he was compelled to flee to Holland, so that 
the Braintree people as a body could not well have been membeta 
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of his church or congregation in England. But as I shall state 
a little later, Mr. Hooker's fame as a Puritan preacher extended 
to all parts of Essex County in England, and his services were 
e&mestly desired. 

The invitation which was sent to Mr. Hooker hy the settlers 
in Cambridge must have been extended not merely by the 
members of the so-called Braintree Company, but also by the 
more prominent men in the town, such as Dudley and Bradstreet 
and others of the original settlers. The invitation was a very cor- 
dial one, and, as Mr. Hooker was not pleased with the condition 
of religions affairs in Holland, was accepted by him. He was 
authorized to select someone to come with him as an assistant and 
made choice of Mr. Samuel Stone, a young man then settled at 
Towcester. 

Cambridge Town Records 

The first book of Cambridge town records gives one glimpse 
of church affairs prior to the coming of Mr. Hooker. This record 
is as follows: 

The 24th of December 1633 Ann Agreement made by a Generall 
Consent for a monthly meeting. 

Impr, that Every person under sabscribed shall (meet) Every 
first Monday in Every Mountii within (the) meeting house in the 
Aftemoone within half (an) ouer aftor the ringing of the bell 
and that every (one) that make not his personall apearance there 
(and) continews ther without leave from (the beginning) nntill the 
meeting bee Ended shall foT(feit for each) default XII d, and if it 
be not paid before (the next) meeting then to dnble it and soe until! 
(paid). 

Tho. Dudley John Haynee and others 

These meetings were evidently for town business and were 
not for lectures, like those held in Boston weekly on Thursday 
afternoons, which became an important part of the religious life 
of the people. By a rote passed December 7, 1635, these mee^ 
ings were continued. 

I will now give biographical aketches of Mr. Hooker and Mr. 
Stone, who were shortly to become, one the pastor and the other 
the teacher of the First Church in Cambridge. 
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Thomas Hooker 

Thomas Sooker was bom in the little hamlet of Harfield in 
Leicestershire, England, in the year 1586. He was baptised 
in the parish church, an interesting pietnre of which is given 
in the history of the First Chnrch in Hartford, ConDectic-jt. 
The Hooker family, judging from entries upon the parish roister, 
vas of some note. 

Marfield was in the parish of Tilton, and the parish church 
stood on the hill at Tilton. It was built in the twelfth century 
and contained interesting monuments and elBgies of crusaders 
and others, calculated to awaken the interest and stimulate the 
imagination of a boy as intelligent as Hooker. 

When about thirteen years old he was sent to a preparatory 
school at Market Bosworth, where be was fitted for the university. 
While he was there Queen Elizabeth died and James of Scotland 
came to the English throne as the first of the Stuart kings. , 

Hooker was about eighteen years old when he entered Queens 
College at Cambridge in 1604. Before very long he was trans- 
ferred to Emmanuel, where he received the degree of A.B. in 
1608 and three years later, in 1611, the degree of A.M. Here, 
then, at Cambridge Hooker was a student for at least seven years 
and probably remained as a fellow for some years more. 

Cambridge during these years was the centre of Puritanism, 
and Hooker must have known John Cotton, who was a student 
and lecturer at Emmanuel College and was destined like Hooker 
to play later a leading part in the life of Kew England. It was 
just when Hooker was taking his degree of A.B. in 1608 that 
John Robinson and his Scrooby church went into exile in Hol- 
land for conscience' sake. 

It was while Hooker was a fellow at Cambridge that his reli- 
gious convictions became fixed and bis inclinations turned to 
the ministry. A rector was wanted at Esher, a small place south 
of London, and Mr. Hooker received the appointment. The 
patron of the living was a Mr. Drake. Mr. Hooker was described 
to him as a great scholar, an acute disputant, a strong, wise, 
modest man, and in every way fully qualified for the place. 

Mr. Hooker lived with Mr. Drake, and it was an important 
part of his work to act as spiritual adviser to Mrs. Drake, who 
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apparently was of a melancholy disposition. It is stated that 
she was marrellously delighted with Mr. Hooker's new method of 
stating things. But a matter of more importance to Mr. Hooker 
was his meeting with Mrs. Drake's waiting woman or companion, 
named Susannah, and making her his wife. 

About 1625 Mr. Hooker accepted a call as lecturer in con- 
nection with the church of St. Mary's at Chelmsford in Esse^ 
of which the Rev. Dr. Michaelson was the rector. These leo- 
tureships were an outgrowth of the Puritan movement and were 
the meana of gaining a more efficient preaching service. The 
system was finally broken up by Archbishop Laud in 1638, who 
denounced the lecturers as most dangerous enemies of the state. 

The noble old church of St. Mary at Esher, a venerable Gothic 
structure of great antiquity, was for about three years the scene 
of Mr. Hooker's public labors. His ministrations made a wide 
and profound impression. People flocked to hear him " and some 
of great quality among the rest." Chief of these was the Earl 
of Warwidc, who afterwards sheltered and befriended Mr. 
Hooker's family when he was forced to flee the country. A letter 
written in 1629 by the vicar of Braiutree to Laud's chancellor 
says: 

Since my iphtm from London I have spoken with Mr. Hooker 
but I have small hope of prevailing with him. ... All men's ears 
are now filled with ye obstreperous clamouTs of his followers against 
my Lord [i.e.. Archbishop Laud] as a man endeavouring to sup- 
press good preaching and advance Popery. ... If these jealousiea 
be increased by a rigorous proceeding against him ye country may 
prove very dangerous. If he be suspended, it is the resolution of his 
friends to settle his abode in Essex, and maintenance is promised 
him in plentiful manner for the fruition of his private conference, 
which hath already more impeached the peace of our Church than 
bis publique ministry. 

His genius will still haunt all the pulpits in ye country where 
any of his sdiolars may be admitted to preach. . . . There be divers 
young ministers about us that spend tiieir time in conference with 
him and return home and preach what he hath brewed. Our people's 
pallatB grow so out of tast y't noe food contents them but of Mr. 
Hooker's dressing. I have lived in Essex to see many changea, 
and have seen the people idolizing many new ministers and 
lecturers but this man surpasses them all for learning and some 
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other considerftble partes, and gains more and far greater follower! 
tt mn all before him. 

Writing again June 3, 1629, Collins, the vicar, aaya: 

This will prove a leading case, and the issue thereof will ^ther 
much inconrage or discourage Qie r^ular clergie. All men's tongue^ 
eyes, and ears in London and all the counties about London ai« 
taken up with plotting, talking, and expecting what will be the 
conclusion of Hooker's business. 

Both of these letters condude witii advice to let Mr. Hooker 
got out of the way quietlj. 

In November, 1629, a petition was sent to ATchbishop Land 
in behalf of " Mr. Thomas Hooker preacher at Chelmsford." It 
was signed by fifty-one Essex County ministers and certified " we 
all esteeme and know the said Mr. Thomas Hooker to be for 
doctryne orthodox, and life and conversation honest, and for his 
disposition peacable." 

But he was forced to resign his position at Chelmsford. He 
first removed to a small village four miles away, called Little 
Eaddow, where he kept a school in his own hired honse. Here 
he had as assistant John Eliot, whose name is familiar as the 
Apostle to the Indians. It was while living with Mx. Hooker 
that Eliot was converted to religion. Eliot says : 

To this place was I called through the infinite ridiea of Qod's 
mercy in Christ Jesus to my poor soul; for here the Lord said to 
my dead soul live; and through the grace of Christ I do live and 
shall live forever I When I came to this blessed family I then saw, 
and never before, the power of godliness in its lively vigor and 
efficacy. 

But Mr. Hooker was not allowed to remain here unmolested. 
In 1630 he was cited to appear before the High Commission 
Court He gave a bond of fifty pounds for his appearance, hnt 
with the consent of his sureties he absconded and went to Holland. 
The officer arrived at the seaside just too late for his arrest 

By thus fleeing he doubtless escaped the fate of another non- 
conformist minister, who was the same year pilloried, whipped, 
branded, slit in the nostrils, and deprived of his ears. The ship 
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ran agroDtid and wbs near being a wreck, but Mr. Hooler finally 
arrived safely in Holland. 

At Amsterdam, where bo remained for a short time, he was 
not well received. Questions were raised aa to his views con- 
cerning the Brownists, and the church synod voted: "That a 
person standing in such opinions . . . could not with any edifica- 
tion be admitted to the Ministry of the English Church et 
Amsterdam." 

Thereupon Mr. Hooker went to Delft, where he was associated 
for about two years with Mr. Forbes, pastor of the English church, 
Mather in his " Magnalia " speaks of the relationship which 
existed between Mr. Forbes and Mr. Hooker during this period 
aa ^at of " one soul in two bodies." The text of Mr. Hooker's 
first sermon at Delft was " To you it is given not only to believe 
but also to suffer." 

In 1832 Mr. Hooker left Delft and went to Rotterdam to 
become joint pastor with the celebrated Dr. William Ames over 
the English congr^tion there. He became joint author with 
Dr. Ames of a book entitled " A Fresh Suit against Human Cere- 
monies in God's Worship." Hooker's views are shown by the 
following statement contained in this book, viz., " Ecclesiastical 
corruptions urged and obtruded are the proper occasion for 
Separation." 

Mr. Ames says of Mr. Hooker that, though he had been ac- 
quainted with many scholars of divers nations, yet he never met 
with Mr. Hooker's equal, either for preaching or disputing. 

But the state of things in Holland was unsatisfactory to Mr. 
Hooker. He writes to Mr. Cotton from Rotterdam that " they 
content themselves with very forms though much blemished." This 
letter may have been a part of the negotiations which were to take 
Mr. Hooker and Mr. Cotton together to New England. 

As already stated, a company from Essex, sometimes called 
the Braintree Company and sometimes Mr. Hooker's Company, 
had gone from England in 1632 to New England and settled 
at Mount Wollaston and later at New Town. They with the 
others at New Town had sent an invitation to Mr. Hooker to 
come and be their pastor. 

And BO in 1633 Mr. Hooker crossed over from Holland to 
England and, after a very narrow escape from arrest, with 
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Mr. Cotton got incognito on board the Griffin and sailed for 
New England. The identity of both was concealed until they 
were well out at sea. A voyage of eight weeks brought them to 
Boston, where they landed September 4, 1633. The monotony of 
the voyage was doubtless diversified, aa in the case of the Salem 
Company, by one or two sermona or lectures daily. 

With Mr. Hooker and Mr. Cotton came Mr. Samuel Stone and 
alao Mr. John Haynes from Copford Hall in Essex. 

Sanuiel Stone 

The Rev. Samnel Stone was bom in Hertford or Hartford, a 
place about twenty-five miles north of London. He was baptized 
July 30, 1602, which makes him thirty-ono years old when he 
reached New England. It is probable that he fitted for college 
in the grammar school in his native town. Id 1620 he waa 
matriculated at Emmanuel College in Cambridge University. The 
infiuences which moulded Stone's college life were essentially 
those which affected that of Mr. Hooker. In due course he re- 
ceived his degree of A.B. and in 1627 received that of A.M. 

He neit studied theology with the Rev. Richard Blackerby 
at a private school in Essex County. 

In 1630 he became a Puritan lecturer at Towcester in North- 
amptonshire, where he went by the commendation of Mr. Thomas 
Shepard, who had known him in college. In 1633 Mr. Stone waa 
invited " by the judicious Christians " that were coming to New 
England with Mr. Hooker to accompany them and be an assistant 
to Mr. Hooker. Three young men were proposed, Mr. Shepard, 
Mr. Norton, and Mr. Stone, but Mr. Stone was finally selected. 
The following incident took place, which is given as showing the 
ready wit of Mr. Stone. It may be stated in the language of the 
" Magnalia " : 

Ketuming into England in order to a further voyage he [Mr. 
Hooker] was quickly scented by the parsevants ; who at length got bo 
far up with him as to knock at the door of that very chamber where 
he waa now discoursing with Mr. Stone; who was now become his 
designed companion and assistant for the New En^nd enterprise. 
Mr. Stone was at that instant smoking of tobacco; for which Mr. 
Hooker had be^ reproving him as being then used by few persons 
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of sobriety; being also of a sudden and pleasant wit he stept into 
the door with his pipe in his mouth and such an air of speech and 
look as gave him some credit with the officer. The officer demanded 
whether Mr, Hooker were not there. Mr. Stone replied with a 
braving sort of confidence, "What Hookw? Do you mean Hooker 
that lived once at Chelmsford ? " The officer answered, " Yes, he I " 
Mr. Stone immediately with a diversion like that which once helped 
Athanaeitifi made this tme answer, — " If it be he you look for I saw 
him about an hoar ago at such an house in the town; you had 
better hasten thither after him." The oScer took this for a BufQcient . 
account and went his way. 

The First Church in Cambridge 

Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone arrived in Nevf Town early in 
September, 1633. Mr. Dudley, as the leading citizen, made Mr. 
Hooker a member of bis household until such time as he could 
provide himflelf with a bouse of hia own. He appears to have 
been a man of affairs as well as a pastor, for be speedily acquired 
land in different parts of the town. The coming of Mr. Cotton 
and Mr. Hooker was a great event in the life of the colony. 

" They did clear up the order and method of church goT- 
emment according as tbey apprehended was most consonant to 
the Word of God," and Mr. Cotton published a treatise called 
"The Way of the Churches in New England." I quote from 
Hubbard, who, writing about 1690, adds, "After this manner 
have ecclesiastical affaire been carried on ever since 1633." 

On October 10, 1633, or about that date Mr. Cotton was 
solemnly ordained as teacher of the church in Boston of which 
Mr. Wilson was pastor. The proceedings wore conducted with 
fasting and prayer, and all the ^tablished forms and ceremonies 
were observed. There was no gathering of a new church, as the 
church had been organized in 1630. The church officers were 
increased or changed by the election of Thomas Leverett as a 
ruling elder and Mr, Firmin as a deacon. Mr. Leverett had come 
to Boston in 1633, probably with Mr. Cotton, 

On the next day after this, viz., on October 11, 1633, Mr, 
Hooker and Mr, Stone in similar manner were installed at New 
Town, the one as pastor and the other as teacher. The e^rcisea 
were doubtlesa in Uie meeting house built in 1632, 
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QoTOrnor Winthrop, the Rev. John Cotton, and the Rev. John 
Wilson, ftU from Boston, mnst have been in attendance, with 
many more from the surrounding towns. The event was a notable 
one and must have been ao regarded. The accounts which we have 
are, however, very meagre. Winthrop says in his Diary, under 
date of October 11, 1633, " A fast at New Town, wh^ Mr. Hooker 
was chosen Pastor and Mr. Stone teacher in such manner as be- 
fore at Boston." 

As it waa already customary to have a raling elder and two 
deacons it is probable that these officers of the church were at the 
time elected, but who the deacons were is a matter of conjectnre, 
Winthrop states that William Goodwin in September, 1634, was 
the ruling elder at Newtown. He is thought to have been a 
graduate of Oxford. He arrived in New England in Septem- 
ber, 1632. He became a man of large means and great influence 
and held the office of ruling elder in the church at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

There is some reason to tliink that the deacona may have been 
Andrew Warner and John Bridge. It is certain that Andrew 
Warner was afterwards for many years a deacon of the church 
at Hartford and that John Bridge was for many years a deacon 
of the church at Cambridge. Just when they were elected does 
not clearly appear. 

It is also certain that the church at Cambridge must have had 
a church covenant, but juat what it was we do not know. It may 
have been similar to that adopted at Charlestown in 1630, already 
given. It was very likely similar to the one used by the second 
church in Hartford in 1670, which was as follows : 

Church Covenant 

Since it has pleased God in his infinite mercy to manifest himself 
willing to take unworthy sinners near unto himself even into covenant 
relation to and interest in him, to become a God to them and avoudi 
them to be his people, and accordingly to command and encourage 
them to give np themselves and their children also noto him: We 
do therefore this day in the presence of God his holy angels and 
this assembly avouch the Loid Jehovah the true and living God, 
even God the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghoet to be our Ood 
and give np ourselves and onrs also unto him to be his subjects and 
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servants promism^ through grace and strength in Christ (without 
whom we can do nothing) to walk in professed subjectioa to him as 
our only Lord and lawgiver yielding nniversal obedience to his 
blessed will, according to what discoveries he hath made or hereafter 
shall make of the same to ns : in special that we will seek him in 
all his holy ordinances according to the rules of the gospel, submitting 
to his government in this particular Church, and walking together 
therein with all brotherly love and mutual watchfulness to the 
building up of one another in faith and love unto his praise: all 
which we promise to perform the Lord helping us through all bis 
grace in Jesus Christ 



Pastorate of Thomas Hooker 

Savage the historian gives the following as the order in which 
the early churches in the Massachtisetts Bay Colony were gathered : 

1. Salem 1689, 6 August. 

2. Dorchester 1630, June. 

3. Boston 1630, 30 July. 

4. Watertown 1630, 30 July. 
6. Roxbury 1632, July. 

6. Lynn 1632. 

7. Charlestown 1633, 8 Nov. 

8. Cambridge 1633, 11 Oct. 

9. Ipswich 1634. . 

The pastorate of Thomas Hooker extended from October, 1633, 
to February, 1636, and possibly to May, 1636. He built a 
house in what is now the coU^ yard on ^e site of the present 
Boylston H]b11. I here present what I believe to be a picture of 
this house, which continued standing until about 1843. This 
picture is a most interesting one and will carry the reader back 
to the beginning better than any language which I can use. Copies 
can be obtained from Mrs. Silvio M. de Gozzaldi. 

It is interesting to note that this house became the property 
and residence of the Eev. Thomas Shepard, and on his death was 
occupied by the Bev. Jonathan Mitchell, who assnmed not only 
the house, but also the widow of his predecessor. 

Cambridge during the time of Mr. Hooker was the scene of 
a number of important events. 
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The Greneral Court (or as we call it, &e L^ialature) of the 
colony met in New Town in 1634 in September and need the 
meeting house for its sessions. The next year also the General 
Court met at the meeting house in New Town, and John Haynea, 
Esq., a lesident of New Town, was chosen governor. Mr. Haynes 
woa at considerable expense in entertaining the members. 

It is recorded that Mr, Hooker not only preached in New Town, 
but also in Boston, and that every other Thursday was his lecture 
day in New Town. It is also recorded that whenever Mr. Hooker 
visited Boston, which he often did, he attracted great crowds by 
his fervent, forcible preaching. The ill feeling between Dudley 
and Winthrop, already spoken of, appears to have continued ; and 
some rivalry sprang up between Mr. Hooker and Mr. Cotton. 

The number of colonista was rapidly increasing and the ori^nal 
settlements, including Boston and New Town, felt that they were 
much crowded. In 1633 and 1634 there was a good deal of talk 
in New Town among the principal citizens about going elsewhere. 
The matter was discussed at much length in the General Court. 
As a result of this feeling and this diacussion it was decided in 
1633 to establish a settlement at Agawam, which in 1634 was 
renamed Ipawich. The Rev. Thomas Parker was the first minis- 
ter at Agawam, but was succeeded in 1634 by the Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward. 

I apeak of these things here, as the aettlement of Agawam waa 
to result in Mr. Hooker's losing three of his principal parishionera 
and their families. I refer to Gov. Thomas Dudley, the Hon- 
Simon Bradatreet, and Maj. Gen. Daniel Denison. Bradstreet 
and Denison were sons-in-law of Dudley, and their removal to 
Ipswich with their familiea in 1636 must have made a large gap 
in Mr. Hooker'a congregation. 

In 1634 and 1635 there was constant talk about making new 
settlements on the Connecticut River. 

There were colonists not only in New Town, but also in Dor- 
chester and Eoxbuiy and Watertown, who were desirous of re- 
moving. Among these were Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone and a 
considerable number of their pariahioners. It waa finally de- 
cided in 1635, the consent of the General Court having been first 
obtained, that a removal to Connecticut should take place in 
the following year, and a number of the reaidents of New Town 
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were Bent in the fall of 1635 to occupy a town site and prepare 
for the Bettlement of it The place seleeted ia now called Hartford. 
In August, 1635, at or about the time that Mr. Hooker had 
decided to leave New Town, the Rev, Thomaa Shepard arrived 
from England with a large number of new settlers in two ships. 
It was very soon arranged that Mr. Shepard and some of those 
who had come with him should settle at New Town in the place 
of those who were to go to Connecticut. Just how the newcomers 
were provided for during the winter of 1635-1636 does not 
appear. The houses of Dudley, Bradstreet, Denison, and some 
others in New Town were probably available for the use of some 
of the newcomers. It was decided that Mr. Shepard should be 
installed before Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone and those who were 
going vrith them took their departure. 

Election of Thomas Shepard 

February 1, 1636, was the day selected for the election of 
Mr. Shepard. 

The exercises which were held on the occasion of Mr, Shepard'e 
election are described at considerable length by Winthrop in 
his Journal. He gives only a few lines to the ordination of Mr. 
Hooker in 1633. He gives nearly two pages to the installation 
of Mr. Shepard in 1686. What he says is given in full in Paige's 
" History of Cambridge." 

Winthrop speaks of the occasion as the raising of a church 
body. It is said that the covenant was read and liiey alt gave a 
solemn assent to it. Whether this was the original church 
covenant or not does not appear. Mention is made of an elder 
and of a deacon to be chosen, but their names are not given. It 
is probable that the ruling elder was Biehard Cbampney, who 
came in 1635 with Mr. Shepard, and the deacon John Bridge, 
■who came in 1632. The Rev. John Cotton assisted in the exer- 
cises, as Winthrop states, but it does not appear whether Mr. 
Hooker and Mr. Stone were present or not. Elders were invited 
from all the neighboring churches and there was a great assembly 
present 

It appears from Winthrop's account that the ordination of 
Mr. Shepard did not take place until a later date. Possibly he 
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WAB not ordained until June, 1636, after Mr. Hooker had re- 
moved to Conneoticnt. The history of the Rev. Thomaa Stepard 
ia well known to all. He wbb, to my the least, a worthy succesaor 
of Thomas Hooker. The limits of this paper forbid my saying 
more of him at this time. 



The Departure of Thomas Hooker 

It was not until nearly four months after the election of Mr. 
Shcpard that Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone and others of New Town, 
about one hundred persons in all, took their departure through 
the wilderness to Connecticut. The names of those of Hooker's 
flodc who left New Town and went to Connecticut are aa follows: 



1. Jeremy Adams 

2. Matthew Allen 

3. William Andrews 

4. John Arnold 
fi. John Barnard 

6. Richard Butler 

7. William Butler 

8. Clement Chaplin 

9. Mrs. Cheater 

10. John Clark 

11. Nicholas Clark 
13. Robert Day 

13. Joseph Easton 

14. Edward Elmer 

15. Nathaniel Ely 

16. James Ensign 

17. Richard Goodman 

18. William Goodwin 

19. Seth Grant 

20. Samuel Greenhill 

21. Stephen Hart 

23. John Hajnea, Esq. 

23. Rev. Thomaa Hooker 

24. John Hopkins 

25. Thomaa Hosmer 

26. Thomas Judd 
37. William Kelsey 



28. William Lewis 

29. Richard Lord 

30. John Maynard 

31. Hester Mnssey 
33. Joseph Mygate 

33. James Olmstead 

34. William Pantry 

35. Stephen Post 

36. John Pratt 

37. Nathaniel Richards 

38. Thomas Scott 

39. Thomas Spencer 

40. William Spencer 

41. Timothy Stanley 

42. Edward Std>bin3> 

43. George Steele 

44. John Steele 

45. George Stocking 

46. Rev. Samuel Stone 

47. John Talcott 

48. William Wadsworth 

49. Samuel Wakeman 

50. Andrew Warner 
61. Richard Webb 

52. William Weatwood 

63. John White 

54. Samuel Whitehead 
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It is interesting to note that six of those who may be called 
Hr. Shepard'e followers, viz., 

1. WiUiam Blumfield 4. ClemeDt Chaplin 

2. Benjamin Burr 6. William Buscoe 

3. William Bntler 6. Thomas Weller 

instead of remaining with him followed Mr. Hooker to Hartford. 

November 23, 1635, which was after the arrival of Mr. Shepard 
and his followers, a general town meeting was held, and the fol- 
lowing nine men were elected as selectmen to order the business 
of the town for the year following and until new be chosen in 
their places ; 

1. William AndrewB 5. Nicholas Danforth 

Z. John Bridge 6. Boger Harlakenden 

3. Clement Chaplin 1. Thomas Hosmer 

4. Joseph Cooke 8. William Spencer 

9. Andrew Warner 

Of these nine, four, viz., 

1. John Bridge 3. Nicholas Danforth 

Z. Joseph Cooke 4. fioger Harlakenden 

remained in New Town after Mr. Hooker removed, and five, viz., 

1. William Andrews 3. Thomas Hosmer 

3. Clement Chaplin 4. William Spencer 

5. Andrew Wuner 

followed Mr. Hooker to New Town, Connecticut. Mr. Andrews 
returned and was again elected as a selectman in 1640. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone, when they 
departed to Connecticut, did not take all of the church mem- 
bers with them. At least eleven families remained, viz., those of 

1. Guy Bainbridge 6. John Gibson 

2. Thomas Beale 7. Bartholomew Green 

3. John Benjamin 8. Samuel Oreen 

4. John Bridge 9. Nathanid Hancock 
6. Christopher Cane 10. William Mann 

11. John Masters 
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The town of New Town continued as a town in Maaeachoaetts. 
There was no break in the continuity of its existence. The meet- 
ing house which belonged to the town remained and continued in 
use for religious exercises. The town record book and the book of 
Proprietors' records both remained. The new town in Connecti- 
cut, to be sure, was at first called New Town. But the use of the 
name in Connecticut did not affect its use in IdassachuBetts. 

In regard to the church covenant I find no suggestion that it 
was taken away. History is a blank on this point. 

Mr. Hooker continued at Hartford imtil hie death in 1647. 
Hie gravestone may be seen there in the old burying ground. ' 
It is claimed in Hartford that he was the originator of the idea 
of a fundamental law, or as we caU it a written constitution, 
adopted by a free people, restricting themselves in various ways 
as to future legislation. 

It is to be noted that in the same year that Mr. Hooker re- 
moved to Hartford, one of the ministers and the larger part of 
the congregation of the church at Dorchester removed to Con- 
necticut and settled the town of Windsor. The question of the 
true beginning of the present church at Dorchester has been the 
subject of discussion, but, as already noted, that church now claims 
that its beginning was in 1630. 

The Church at EaHford 

The church of Mr, Hooker in Hartford in a certain sense still 
exists. It calls itself the First Church of Christ in Hartford. 
As I am told, both it and the parish with which it was connected 
gave up their legal existence a few years ago, or rather merged 
the same into a new corporation organized under the laws of 
Connecticut. 

What, if anything, was done in 1636 at Hartford in the 
way of a new organizing or gathering of a church cannot now 
be ascertained, as the early records at Hartford long since dis- 
appeared. It is certain that the church at Hartford from 1636 
was connected with the new town of Hartford, which built and 
owned a new meeting house and paid the ministers until such 
time as the parish at Hartford began to exist separate from tite 
town. 
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The present church at Hartford dates its beginning from 1632, 
claiming that there probably was a church gathered in New Town, 
MaBsacbusetts, as early as the fall of 1632, when the meeting 
honse was completed, and that this was the beginning of the 
church at Hartford. 

Church Name 

The early name of the church in Cambridge was the Church 
of Christ at Cambridge. This is the name used by the Rev. 
Jonathan Mitchell in 1658 in his list of the church members. 

The name " Ye first Church in Cambridge " appears in Uie 
dinrch records under date of April 25, 1740, and after that 
date is frequently nsed. The church has never been called the 
Second Church in Cambridge, as it naturally would have been 
if the first church, that of Mr. Hooker, had ceased to exist in 
Cambridge in 1636. 

We have one piece of record evidence which is worthy of 
special notice as to the beginning of the Pirst Church in Cam- 
bridge. I refer to a letter from Mr. William Winthrop to the 
Eev. Abid Holmes, dated May 19, 1795, which contains the 
following : 

" Sir: Dr. Dana in a note has given a list of the ministers in this 
Parish, which I believe is not so correct as the one I now send." 

The list Wintlirop gives is as follows: 

1. Eev. Thomas Hoc^er, ordained October 11, 1633, Mr. Samuel 
Stone his assistant. Mr. Hooker removed (with many of his 
Parish) to Hartford in Connecticut June 1636 and there died July 
7, 1647 Aet. 61. Mr. Stone «ent with him to the same place and 
there died July SO, 1663. 

8. Bev. Thomas Sheppard ordained February 1, 1736 [should 
be 1636] and died Aug. 25, 1649 Aet. 43. 

The list continues, number 9 being the Hev. Abiel Holmes, 
installed January 25, 1792. 

Legal Status of Colonial Churches 

In the case of Avery v. Tyringham, S Mass. 160 (1807), 
Parsons, C. J., says ; 
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Uader the colonial laws, the church members in full communion 
had the ezcluBive ri^ht of electing and settling their ministers, to 
vhoee support sll the inbabitants of the town vere obliged to con- 
tribute. And when the town neglected or refused suitably to maan- 
tain the minister, the county court was authorized to assess on the 
inhabitants a sum of money adequate to his support. Under the 
colony charter no man could be a freeman, unless he was a church 
member, until the year 1662; and a majority of the church con- 
stituted a majority of the legal voters of the town. After that time, 
inhabitants, not church membera, if freeholders, and having certain 
other qualifications, might be admitted to the rights of freemen. In 
consequence of this alteration, a different method of settling a 
minister was adopted, under the provincial charter. The church 
made the election, and sent their proceedings to the town for their 
approbation. If the town approved the election, it also voted the 
salary and settlement. When Uie candidate accepted, he was solemnly 
introduced to the office by ordination, and became the settled minister, 
entitled to his salary and settlement under the votes of the town. 
If the town disapproved, and the diureh insisted on Its election, it 
might call an ecclesiastical council; and if the council approved 
the election, the town was obliged to maintain the person chosen, 
as the settled minister of the town, by tiie Interference of the Court 
of Sessions, if Deceseaiy ; but if the council disapproved, the church 
must have proceeded to a new election. 

In Burr v. Sandwich, 9 Mass. 277 (1812), ParsonB, C. J., aays: 

Now a parish and church axe bodies with different powers. A 
regularly gathered congregational church is composed of a number 
of persons, associated by a cov«iant or agreement of church fellow- 
ship, principally for the purposes of celebrating the rites of the 
supper and of baptism. They elect deacons; and the minister of the 
parish is also admitted a member. The deacons are made a corpora- 
tion, to hold property for the use of the church, and they are ac- 
countable to the members. The members of the church are generally 
inhabitants of the parish; but this inhabitancy is not a necessary 
qualification for a church member. This body has no power to 
contract with or to settle a minister, that power residing wholly in 
the parish, of which the members of the church, who are inhabitants, 
are a part. The parish, when the ministerial office is vacant, from 
an ancient and respectable usage, wait until the church have made 
choice of a minister, and have requested the concurrence of the 
pariaL If the parish do not concur, the election of a church is s 
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nullity. If the parieh concur, then a contract of settlement ie mado 
wholly between the paxish and the minifiter and is obligatory only 
on them. 

In Baker v. Faies, 16 Mass. 487 (1820), Parker, 0. J., says: 

If a church may subsist unconnected with any congregation or 
religious society, as has been urged in argument, it is certain that 
it has no legal qualities, and more especially that it cannot ezercise 
any control over property which it may have held in trust for tha 
society with which it had been formerly connected. That any num- 
ber of the members of a church, who disagree with their brethren, 
or with the minister, or with the parish, may withdraw from fel- 
lowship with them and act as a church in a religious point of view, 
having the ordinances administered and other religious offices per- 
formed, it is not necessary to deny; indeed, this would be a question 
proper for an ecclesiastical council to settle, if any should dispute 
their claim. But as to all civil purposes, the secession of a whole 
church from the parish would be an extinction of the church ; and 
it is competent to the members of the parish to institute a new church, 
or to engraft one upon the old stock if any of it should remain; 
and this new church would succeed to all the rights of the old, in 
relation to the parish. This is not only reasonable, but it is conform- 
able to the uaagee of the country; for, although many instancea 
may have occurred of the removal of church members from one 
church or one place of worship to another, and no doubt a removal of 
a majority of the members has sometimes occurred, we do not hear 
of any church ceasing to exist, while there were members enough 
left to do church service. No particular number is necessary to 
constitute a church, nor is there any established quorum, which 
would have a right to manage the concerns of the body. According 
to the Cambridge Platform, ch. 3, sec. 4, the number is to be no 
larger than can conveniently meet together in one place, nor, ordi- 
narily, fewer than may conveniently carry on church work. It would 
seem to follow, from the very atructure of such a body as this, which 
is a mere voluntary association, that a diminution of its numbers will 
not aSect its identity. A churdi may exist, in an ecclesiastical 
sense, without any officers, as will be seen in the Platform ; and, with- 
out doubt, in the same sense a church may be composed only of 
femes covert and minora, who have no civil capaci^. The only cir- 
cumstances, therefore, which gives a church any legal character, ia 
its connection with some regularly-constituted society; and those 
who withdraw from the society cease to be members of that partica- 
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lar chnrcli, and the remaJning members continne to be Uie identical 
church. . . . 

But where members enou^ are left to execute the objects ttx 
which a church is gathered, dioose deacons, etc., no legal change has 
taken place; the body remains, and the secession of a majority of 
the memberB would have no other effect than a temporary absence 
would have upon a meeting which had been regularly summoned. 

That a church cannot eubsiat without some religious community 
to which it is attached, with the exceptions before stated, is not 
a new theory. It has, we believe, been the understanding of the 
people of New England, from the foundation of the colonies. . . . 

There speared to be little practical distinction between church 
and congregation, or parish, or society, for several years after our 
ancestors came here. It was not till the year 1641, that we find any 
legislative recognition of the right and power of churches to elect 
ministers. Before that period, without doubt, the whole assembly 
were considered the church, or bo great a portion of it, that no 
necessity of any regulation could exist. But in that year, the right 
to gather churches under certain rcetrictions was established, and 
the power of electing church officers, comprehending, without donbt, 
ministers, was vested in the church. How the ministers before that 
time were supported does not appear; but it is probable, by voluntary 
contribution; for it does not appear that any legal obligation waa 
created before the year 1653. ... In 1654, authority was given 
to the county court to- aseese upon the inhabitants a proper aum 
for the support of the minister, if any defect existed. 

In Stehhins v. Jennings, 10 Pick. 172 (1830), Shaw, 0. J., aaya: 

That an adhering minority of a local or territorial parish, and 
not a seceding majority, conetituteB the church of such parish to 
all civil purposes, was fully settled in the case of Baker v. Fates, 
16 Mass. R. 5C3, and San<ittHch v. Ttlden there cited. . . . From 
these views, it seems evident, that the identity of a congregational 
church, used in the sense already explained, must be considered as 
depending upon the identity of the parish or religious society, with 
which it is connected. . . . Even should every member of an existing 
church die or remove, it would be competent for other members of 
the parish or religious society to associate themaelves for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the chriatiam ordinances, or in the language of 
the early days of New England, to gather a church, and su(^ as- 
sociated body would possess all the powers and privileges of the 
church of such parish, and would be the legitimate succeesor of 
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the former chnrch, to the same extent as if no suBpension or inter- 
mption in the regular eueceseion and continuity of the body had 
taken place. Such a body would have the power of electing deacone, 
and when elected, by force of the statute, all property, real and 
peiGonal, which had been held by their predeceeeore, or given to the 
church, would vest in such deacons. ... If, then, it is asked 
whether, if a church be dissatiBfied with the doctrines taught, and 
the instructions given, in the parish in which it is formed, they 
cannot withdraw, the answer appears to us to be obvious; that the 
oi^nization of a church in any parish is deBigned for the edification 
and benefit of those members who choose to unite in it, and if those 
members, be they few, many or all, can no longer couscientiously 
attend there, they may unqueetionably withdraw and provide for 
the institution of public worship elsewhere. But this they neces- 
sarily do in another and distinct capacity, — that of a religious 
society. They may also form a church, but it will be the church 
of the Bociety thus established, and not the church of the society 
from which they have withdrawn. . . . 

Upon a review of the subject the Court are all of opinion, as it 
was substantially decided in Baker v. Fales, bo far as that case in- 
volved the same point, that in whatever aspect a church, for some 
purposes may be considered, it appears to be clear, from the constitu- 
tion and laws of the land and from judicial decisions, that the body 
of communicantfi gathered into church order, according to established 
Qsage, in any town, parish, precinct, or religious society, established 
according to law, and actually connected and associated therewith 
for religiouB purposes, for the time being, is to be regarded as the 
church of such society, as to all questiona of proper^ depending 
upon that relation. 

In Weld V. May, 9 Cush. 181 (1852), Shaw, C. J., says: 

The character, powers and duties of churches gathered within 
the various congregational parishes and religious societies in this 
commonwealth, have been definitely known and understood from 
the earliest period of ite existence. Indeed, the main object of the 
first settlers of the country, in their emigration hither, was to manage 
their religious affairs in their own way. The earliest thing they 
established was a congregation and a congregational church. The 
l^al character of the church was well understood. 

It was a body of pereons, members of a congregational or other 
religious society, established for the promotion and support of public 
worship, which body was set apart from the rest of the society, 
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for peculiar religions dieervances, for the celebration of the Lord's 
Sapper, and for mntnsl edification. They were nsnally formed and 
regulated by a covenant, or articles of agreement, which esich separate 
church formed for itself, sometimee with the advice of other churches, 
by which they mutually stipulated to assist each other, by advice 
and counsel, in pursuing a christian course of life, to submit to 
proper censure and disci[^ne for any deviation therefrom, and gen- 
erailly, to promote the essential growth and welfare of each other. 
They might consist of all or only a portion of the adult members of 
the congregation with which they were connected. 

Conclvsiont 

From the foregoing it follows: 

1. The First Church in Cambridge began October 11, 1633, 
when Thomas Hooker was ordained. 

2. The church which was gathered in 1633 continued its le^^ 
existence in Cambridge and did not come to an end when Mr. 
Hooker and a considerable number of the church members re- 
moved to Connecticut 

3. The present churches, which are named The First Churrfi 
in Cambridge (Unitarian) and The First Church in Cambridge 
(Congregational) respectively, should date their beginning as 
1633 instead of 1636, or else they should change their respective 
names. 

NOTE 

For a paper by the Rot. Edward Henry Stdl, D.D., written in 1911, 
entitled " Reliiions between the First Church of Hartford and the First 
Church in Cajnbridge," in which different concluaionB *re reached, see Publicn- 
tiont of the Colonial Society of MaatacktaetU, voL xiii, pages 273-277. 

For an interesting paper prepared b^ the Hon. Chief Juatice Bhftw containing 
a lucid exposition of tbe legal grounds of the decision in Baker v. Files, 10 Blau. 
487 (1820), above referred to, see the Appendix to this article. This paper was 
written by the Chief Justice, about IBST, at the request of the Rev. Dr. G^rgc B. 
Ellia for inaerUon in tbe Appendix to his " Halt Century of Uie Unitarian 
Controvert." 
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CoifKzm' on THK Case om Bakeb v. Faus, 16 Mua. 487 
BY Chixt Jttstick Leuukl Shav 

It is tru^ lie yon h&ve stated, that in the earlier yeare of our colonial 
hiBtoT? the power of choosing the minlHter, or teaching elder, in a parish or reli- 
gioiis eonetj', was vested in the church; but bo was the election to civil ofBcea. 
Church members alone had a right of suffrage in civil affairs. Afterwards, the 
church and the society had a concurrent vote, and the law on the subject was 
varied from time to time. 

But to avoid any collision or conflict of authority on this subject, it was ex- 
pressly provided by the ConstitutlMt of 1780, — the fundamental law, not to he 
changed by the Lc^slatare, — that the pariah, or religious society, or town, or 
district, where the same corporation exercised Uie functions of a town and reli- 
gions society, should have the exclusive right and power of electing the minister 
and contracting with him for his support. The language of the Conatitutltm 
upon this subject is explicit, as follows: " Provided, notwithstanding, that the 
IMveral towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious eocietiest 
shall, at all times, have the ezcluBive rig^t of electing their public teachers, and 
contracting with them for their support and maintenance." And when the 
Third Article of the Declaration of Rights, containing this provision, was abro 
gat«d by amendment in 1833, this provision securing to religious societies the 
right of election was reinstated, and ia now a part of the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth; except that, instead of the term " public teachers " in the first 
instrument, the more specific designation of " pastors and religious teachcra " is 
substituted. This was accompanied with another fundamental principle, that 
all religious secta and denominations shall be equally under the protection of 
the law, and no subordination of any one sect or denomination to another shall 
Iw established by law. These provisions constitute the legal foundations of the 
Teligious institutions of the Commonwealth. 

The religious society may be a territorial or a poll parish, or organized as a 
Teligious society under the statute, and may be of any denomination. Such a 
religious society is a corporation and body politic, capable of taking and hnld- 
iog property in its own right, for the purposes for which it is organized, which 
■re, the support and maintenance of public worship and religious instruction, 
providing fof all the expenses incident to these duties, as building a meeting- 
house, settling a minister, providing for his eupport, and the like. The ckarch 
is a body of individuals formed within a religious society by cnvenant, for the 
celebratioD of Christian ordinances, for mutual edification and discipline, and 
for making charitable provision for its own members, and for all expenses inci- 
dent to these specific objects. The church may be composed of all or of a part 
of the members of a religious society. It may be composed of males and females, 
•dults and minora; though by long-established usage adult male members alone 
vote in church affairs. 

Now it is manifest that, under the for^ioing provision of the Constitution, 
the legal voters of the parish alone have by law the power to vote in the settle- 
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Dent of ft minwUr, uid the chorcli M an organized body am hvm vo itegB- 
Uv«. But e>cli Dule member of the church is usuilly, if not neceaearilj', » 
member of the relipoua aociety, and aa such faaa his equal Toice witii all other 
neniben of the wciety. But in fact and in practice, church-memben, being 
among the moat reapeeted membera of the aociety, nill ordinarily have an in- 
fluence, hj their counsel and their character, much greater than the proportion 
which they numericallj bear to the whole number of TOtera. And from the re- 
aped due to'auch a body, as a matter of courte^, they are usually consulted, 
and in many instances are requested to take the lead in giving a call to a min- 
ister; and, if the pariah concur, in making the eecleaiastical arrangements 
for his ordjnaticn, the Invitation of a council, an<l the usual eolemnitiea at- 
tending such settlement. This customary deference to the church is all jnet and 
proper, and a course which every lover of Christian harmony and order would 
approve. But if such harmony cannot be maintained, and the parties come to 
a controversy requiring an appeal to the law, the law must decide these quea- 
tions of right according to the express provision of the Conetituti<»i and the 
laws of the land, without regard to sect or denomination. 

Another fundamental principle lying at the foundation of these l^al deci- 
sions Is this; That the church of any religious aociety, recognized by usage 
and to some extent by law as an aggregate body associated for highly useful 
and praiseworthy purposes, whose usagea and customs are to be respected and 
encouraged, is not a corporation or body politic capable of taking and holding 
property. No doubt. In the very earliest times there w»« some confusion in tlie 
minds of our anceators upon this subject) but ever since 1754, now more than 
a century, the distinction between church and society has been well known and 
universally observed. The very purpose of the statute of 1754 was to vest 
deacons of Congregational Churches, and the wsxdeDS and vcatry of EiMsoopa] 
Churches, with corporate powers to take property for the church, for the very 
reason that the church, as an aggregate body of individuals, not a corporation, 
could not by law take property, or hold and transmit it in succenion. Since 
that time, church property and parish property have been regarded as wht^ 
distinct. Church property holden tiy deacons could not Ik appropriated by tiie 
parish as of right, nor could parish property be used or appropriated by ths 
church. In the Dedbsm case there might be some doubt raised in the mind of 
one not attending carefully to this legal distinction. The property originated 
in grants made to tfts cfturch in form at the very early date of 1000, when, as 
I have said, there was some confusion of terms; for though it was given to the 
First Church, it was for the support of " a teaching elder," I.e., a minister, 
which is peculiarly a pariah purpose. The court decided in tliat particular 
case, that, by the particular grant, the legal estate, being given to " the <^ureh " 
l^ force of the statute of 1754, vested in the deacons as church property in 
trust for the support of a minister, and so was, in effect, in trust for the parish. 
But the court decided in that same cose, tbat, but for tbe trusts declared in 
those grants, the parish, as such, would have no claim, U^al or equitably to 
the property granted, or the proceeds of the sale of it. 

llie effect of that decision was that the legal estate vested in the dearou 
as church property; and that the First Pariah, as a oorporaUon, had no title 
to it. And this Is manifest from the consideration that tlie deacons of the 
church maintained the action as the recognized I^al owners. 

As to which of the two parties in that suit were rightfully the deacons of 
the Church of the First Parish, — that was a distinct qnestioa. And upon con- 
siderations, and as matter of law, the court decided, that, although a majority 
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ot the members of the Firet Church Beceded and nithdrev from the aocietf 
after they hsd given a call to a ministeT, in which the church aa a body did 
not concur; yet those of the church who remained and adhered to the First 
Pariah constituted the Church of the First Parish, with the incidental right 
of removing and choosing deacons) and the deacona whom they had chosen, in 
place of thoae whom th^ had removed, were the deacons o[ the Church of the 
First Parish. 

The principle, then, appears to be this: lliat a churtdt Is an associated body, 
gathered in a religioua society for mutual edification and discipline and the 
celebratitm of the Christian ordinances. It is ascertained and identified as the 
Church of tlie Parish or religious Society in which it is formed. The Church 
of the First Parish of D., for example, is ascertained and identified by its ex- 
istence in, and connection with, that parish. It a. majority o( the members 
withdraw, they have a full right to do so, but they thereby cease to be the 
church of that parish. They withdraw aa individuals, and not as an (H'gaii- 
ized body. Th^ may form t. religious society by applying to a justice of the 
peace, under the statute, to call a meeting, and a diurch may be gathered in 
such society. But it wonld be a new society, and the church gathered in it 
would not be the Church of the First Parish of D. Th^ might associate others 
with themselves and settle a minister, but this would not make such socie^ 
the Church of the First Parish. It follows as a necessary legal ooneequence, 
that all church property, even a service of plate for the communion, given to 
the Church of the First Parish ot D., must be and remain for the church gath- 
ered in that parish, and those who may succeed them in that pariah, and it can- 
not go to the use of any other church or the church of any other society. 
However desirable it may seem to all right-thinking persons that all such con- 
troveruea should be avoided, by an amicable adjustment of all such claims 
upon the principles of the mort liberal equity and charity, and with a just 
regard to the feelings as well as the rights of all, yet, if parties will appeal to 
the law to decide a question respecting the right of property, even to a service 
of church plate, the law must decide it upon the same legal principles which 
govern the acquisition and transmission of property in all other cases. 

There is no case in which it has been decided, in this Commonwealth, that 
any parish or religious society, acting as a corporation charged with the special 
duty ot supporting and maintaining public worship, have a right to recover 
property of a seceding church, or ot any church of such parish. But the con- 
troversy has always been between those members of the church of a designated 
parish who remain with that parish, and those who secede, retjre, or withdraw 
therefrom, as to which is the real church of said poriA. It baa been a question 
of identity, and the decision has gone upon the principle, that, whatever other 
rights or claims the retiring or seceding members, even though a majority, may 
have, they could not be considered in law, after sucb seceeuon, as the Church 
of that Parish. 
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Hbnbt Hsbbbbt Edeb made the following commuuicatioiL: 

The Deacona' Books of the First Church in Cambridge, in two 
pardunent-bouud volumes, cover the period from 1637 to 1723, 
with a number of entries ranging from 1724 to 1783, comprising 
in all nearly one hundred and fifty years. 

The accounts relate to the collections taken up from week to 
week for the support of the minister, for the poor of the Church, 
and for special cases where help was needed, sudi, for instance, as 
the sufferers by the great fire in Boston in March, 1760. There 
are also accounts with different persons of receipts end payments. 
Some of the accounts give interesting facts as to the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament, the ordination and death of the ministers, 
and other details concAtiing the life and activities of the 
Church. 

There are entries relating to the Church and its members, and 
to Cambridge town affairs following the Hooker Emigration, in 
Jtme, 1636, some of which have never been used, certainly not 
in their full original text 

In the latter part of the Colonial Period, for several years, 
the names of the preachers from Sunday to Sunday are given, 
aa well as the amounts paid them for preaching the sermons. 
Here we find the names of the Makers, the Cottons, and others 
prominent among the clergy of those days. 

There are votes passed by the deacons on varions subjects, and 
several annual lists of parishioners who were in arrears, with 
the amounts due from each. We also find curious receipts for 
money, with autograph signatures of some of the settled ministers 
of the Church, and occasional entries relating to the Church 
property. Here, too, strange to say, may be found many entries 
of interest to the political economists, since they afford prices 
current of breadstuffs and all kinds of provisions in which a laige 
part of the rates were paid, a small portion only having been paid 
in money. In these records we see also the relative value of Old 
Tenor and New Tenor at different periods. 

Among the more important items in these venerable volumes 
are those recording the actual or approximate dates of death of 
not a few parishioners, while other entries reveal relationships 
when settlements of open accounts with parishioners ^o had died 
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were made with heirs or kinsfolk. The phonetic spelling of family 
nameB reveals the pronunciation in vogue two hundred years ago. 

There are many names recorded in these books. Owing to 
the imperfection of the Cambridge Vital Records kept by the 
Town Clerk, and of the Church Becords proper, — those kept 
by the ministers prior to 1696, — the entries and lists preserved 
in the Beacons' Records are of unusual value. A few names, 
taken at random, will indicate the wide field covered by these 
volumes : 



Adams 


Francis 


Bemington 


Angier 


Frost 


Bobbins 


Barrett 


Goffe 


BuBseU 


Boardman 


Gookin 


Sparhavk 


Bradish 


Green 


■Spencer 


Brattle 


Hancock 


Stedmau 


Champney 


Eastings 


Stone 


Cook 


Ireland 


Swan 


CooUdge 


Jackson 


Tidd 


Cooper 


Leverett 


Trowbridge 


Cutter 


Locke 


Warland 


Dana 


Manning 


Wellington 


Danforth 


Nutting 


Whittemore 


Dickson 


Oliver 


Willard 


Dunster 


Parker 


Winshjp 


FUlebrown 


PhippB 


.Wyeth 


Foster 


Prentice 




Foxcroft 


Sead 





While the Records do not readily lend themselves as material 
for an interesting paper to be read before this Society, they 
contain original, unused matter of interest and importance to 
tiio historian and genealogist interested in the history of Cam- 
bridge, and of the families who were seated here in the days of 
the Colony and the Province. 

The thant8 of the Society were voted to Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Edes and the meeting was dissolved. 

By vote of the Council, the Longfellow Medal Prize Essay 
for 1915 is printed here. 
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Longfellow Prize Essay for 1915 

DESCRIPTIONS OF NATURE IN LONGFELLOW'S 
POEMS 

Bt Masqabet Chasltoit Bulge 

Etebt true poet is a lover of nature. This baa been bo from 
earliest times tintil the present day and will be so throughoat 
the ages. For Homer moonlight, starlight, the rosj-fingered 
dawn, and the wine-dark sea had a peculiar fascination. To 
Chancer the coming of spring and the spreading of the daisy 
against the sun were a source of unending delight. Shakespeare 
worshipped nature with heart and soul; there is nothing in 
heaven or earth, in sea or air, that has not been touched on by 
the pen of this creator. After the artificial themes and purely 
intellectual subjects of the verse of the time of Queen Anne the 
world turned with gladness and relief to the nature poetry of 
Thomson, Collins, and Bums, and all that is meant by the litera- 
ture of romanticisnL For Wordsworth the love of nature was a 
passion. The cataract haunted him ; the tall rock, the mountain 
crest, the lake, and the gloomy woodland were meat and drink 
to his imagination. 

In the growth and development of American poetry nature 
has been one of the chief subjects of interpretation from the 
first. In the seventeenth century Mistress Anne Bradstreet intro- 
duced notable descriptions of flowers, birds, fields, and woods 
into her " Contemplations " and " The Four Seasons of the 
Year," and before the eighteenth century closed Philip Freneau 
had enriched the world of nature poetry by " The Wild Honey- 
suckle " and " The Indian Burying Ground," anticipating and 
preparing the way for such lyrics as Bryant's " To the Fringed 
Gentian" and "To a Water-Fowl," It is significant that in 
the earliest poems of Longfellow, who was to become the moat 
representative American man of letters, nature should be the 
leading theme ; " An April Day," " Autunm," " Woods in 
Winter," " Sunrise on the Hills " are among the first poems 
wliich he gave to the world. What makes this the more note- 
worthy is that, while Bryant is usually regarded as the Amcri- 
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can poet of nature, Longfellow's special appeal is supposed to 
be to the domestic affectiona through the purit;, sweetness, and 
tenderness with which he has depicted the common emotions 
of the human heart. As a matter of fact Longfellow has written 
more nature lyrics tiian any other American poet, and many of 
the best known nature descriptions in solitary epithets or single 
lines are from his poems. In the world of modem expression 
are no more widely known bits of word picture than " the trailing 
garments of the night," " the cold light of stars," " the forest 
primeval," " the trampling surf," " the fenceless fields of air," 
" with what a glory comes and goes the year." These are indeed 
household words. 

From his birthplace and his early environment in the north- 
em city between the ocean and the pine woods of Maine, Long- 
fellow derived that passion for the forest and the sea which is 
felt through' all bis more notable verse. No poet has given a 
more hauntingly beautiful account of the facts and circumstances 
that colored hia young imagination and shaped his emotional 
being than Longfellow in " My Lost Youth." Here may be read 
the secret of that love of the ocean and that ardent passion for 
the " sheen of the far-surrounding seas." What a fascination 
for an impressionable hoy there must have been in the black 
wharves and the stately ships, the Spanish sailors from distant 
lands, the magic and mystery of the sea itself I And it was in 
the environment of his boyhood home that he first heard the 
rustling of the forest primevaL The deep shadows of the glades 
and the breeze in the tree-tops aroused in him that sense of 
harmony between nature and the soul of man which marks all 
his later descriptions of forest, field, and sea. So vividly were 
these recollections of childhood pictured in his memory that in 
after-years, when his heart wandered back among the dreams 
of the days that were, he rediscovered his lost boyhood : nothing 
was forgotten; even the "gleams and glooms that dart across 
the schoolboy's brain " seemed but the thoughts of yesterday. 

Hie parents, in no less degree than the romantic environment 
of sea and woodland, were an inspiration to the young poet. 
He had such parents as a poet should have: the father wise, 
strong, with a marked religious bent ; the mother tender, gentle, 
with an emotional nature tuned to the finest issues by her knowl- 
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edge of all that is best and worthiest in imaginative literature. 
Little wonder that the lad became a poet and an interpreter of 
the fields, the woods, the dim, dark sea, the light of stars, the 
beantj and the mystery of childhood. Hence oome the light 
that lies od his earl; natare poems and the beauty of the lines 
in " Sunrise on the Hilla." To all who have seen the " sun's 
returning march " and the " clouds all bathed in light," crowning 
the hill-tops and gleaming on the distant water, these verses will 
ezpress the feelings and emotions that spring up in the heart 
at the splendor of such a vision. Here, even in this early poem, 
may be noted what is characteristic of the nature description in 
the later and longer works, particularly in " Evangeline " and 
in " Hiawatha," a tendency to emphasize general rather than 
particular truths in r^ard to the external world. The descrip- 
tion is not that of a self-conscious or scientifically trained ob- 
server, but the imprinting of the seal of a noble ftnd generous 
personality upon the great el^n^tal aspects of nature. 

In the year 1839 the first published volume of Longfellow's 
poems appeared under the title of " Voices of the Night" Here 
are found some of the best known verses in the English language, 
well known because in their simplicity and sincerity they make 
an appeal where " the mighty thought " of many a grand old 
master has failed to touch or inspira In the " Prelude " the 
poet retires from the busy hum of the city to seek relief and 
comfort in the stillness and solitude of the forest It is spring- 
time, and the freshness of the new world cheers the heart and 
fills the mind with inspiration and hope. How is it that, when 
the spirit is weary and oppressed, there is a mysterious magic 
in the woodland that has the power to charm away all sorrow and 
nnhappinesst This secret the poet knew full well, and his verses 
give the solution of many a difficulty and charm away many a 
grief from which there mi^t seem no escape. The " Hymn 
to the Night " is one of the great lyrics of modem literature. 
This poem, " The Evening Star," and " The Bridge at Mid- 
night " express hauntingly, mysteriously, the beauty and mysti- 
cism of die twilight and the dark. The opening verse of the 
Hymn is indeed a poem in itself, charged in every syllable with 
vividness and imagination. 

Among these early writings are many poems that show Long- 
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felloVa wholesome love and worship of external nature. Spring, 
the period of youth and gladness, seems to have appealed strongly 
to him. The spirit of the season, when all things are new, ani- 
mates his poetry, yet in the very verses that follow the description 
of the darting swallows and the budding elms we have the pathetic 
lines, " It is not always May ! ", " There are no birds in last 
year's nest I " This mingling of joy and sorrow betokens the true 
interpreter, for when we are happiest, tears are not far away. 

Was it through constant intercourse with hills and woodlands 
that Longfellow came to know and love the birds of the meadows 
and the forests ? He is a friend and protector of them all ; there 
are none too small or insignificant to escape his sympathetic 
notice. He has no favorites, so it seems; but the musical song 
of one, the brilliant plumage of another, fill him with equal 
delight and inspiration. He called them all by name, and speaks 
with peculiar tenderness of the robin and the bluebird, the humble 
sparrow and the lonely seabirds. 

Surely there was never a more earnest appeal in behalf of 
the birds than that made through the Preceptor's lips in " The 
Birds of Eillingworth." The season is Bpring, and the blossom- 
ing orchards and running brooks proclaim new life and vigor 
everywhere. Joy and happiness reign in field and sky and 
everywhere save in the hearts of the foolish inhabitants of the 
village. They view with horror and dismay this blithest of all 
seasons, for to them it means the advent of their mortal enemies, 
the birds. These stolid, narrow-minded villagers seem to symbol- 
ize that blinded company of people whose vision is so stunted that 
it caimot see Its own gain. The little that is taken by these 
" feathered ^eaners " is out of all proportion to the return that 
is made In their pleasant company, their jubilant songs, and 
good service rendered in the fields and gardens. But no! To 
those who merely look for worldly gain such " fine-spun senti- 
ment " can give no surety or trust The birds, like common 
" thieves and pillagers," are convicted, sentenced, and put to 
death. It ia a melancholy world that the poet pictures, bereft of 
the little creatures that fill the land with music and make this 
dull life a paradise on earth; all nature mourns for the lost 
children of the wood. No rest or ease is given to the unhappy 
farmers, for retribution ia awift and sudden. The grasshopper 
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am)- .<«aierpillaT make havoc of the crops; the hoped-for sac- 
<X£.- A&B turned out an utter failure. Sadder and viser men, the 
people of Killingworth do what thej can to make amends for 
the mad " Slaughter of the Innocents," and early in the follow- 
ing spring numerous cages filled with song hirds are brought to 
the stricken town. The cages are opened; the little prisoners 
escape, and once more the lonely fields and forests are filled 
with joyous music and glad hymns of praise. There is a quaint 
blending of humor and pathos in diis little story, and this makes 
its mission doubly effective. 

The " Tales of a Wayside Inn " are varied and differ widely 
in subject matter and setting, hut the narratives have noteworthy 
touches and expressions taken from the realm of nature. " Paul 
Bevere's Kide " is lit up by the moonrise on the bay, and the 
fresh breeze of early dawn is felt in the closing lines. In " The 
Ballad of Carmilhan " are singularly vivid nature descriptions — 
the sunbeams dancing on the waves, the mysterious setting of the 
sun behind tall, gloomy mountains, capped with snow, followed by 
the storm at sea. 

Longfellow's passion for the ocean has been referred to above. 
He has spoken of its splendor and majes^; he has told of 
its cruelty, its nithlessness. Two poems that come immediately 
to mind in tbis connection are " The Skeleton in Armor " and 
" The Wreck of the Hesperus." The one represents the wild, 
dark sea of the far north and the bold Vikings in their huge- 
prowed ships; the other pictures the angry ocean of winter off 
the New England coast and the tragedy of the wrecked schooner. 
In both ballads Longfellow has caught the spirit of his theme; 
they are graphic, vivid, alive with color and animation. 

In Longfellow's longer poems, and particularly in " Evange- 
line " and " Hiawatha," although engrossed with a powerful 
theme and characters intensely human, the poet furnishes a nature 
setting, or background, of singular beau^ and, at times, richness. 
How wonderfully the opening lines of " Evangeline " portray 
the majesty and mystery of the dim, gray forest, the melancholy 
fascination of the deep-voiced ocean! The language and expres- 
sion are like sonorous music from an organ, rich and full. In 
the earlier verses of the poem Longfellow has set himself to 
describe the happy and contented life of the Acadian farmers and 
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the loreliness of the enrroanduig country. It is a g1ci2c 'ind 
of broad flat meadows and good pasturage, fields of salt .j 
stretching awaj to the ocean, and, far in the distance, loft^ 
mountains and dark masses of woodland. As the poem proceeds 
there is unrolled before out eyes, like a vast pageant, an ever- 
changing panorama of life and color. In tilling of the lonely 
wanderings of Evangeline the poet follows the patient pilgrim 
down the swift-moving river of the west, the banks of which on 
either hand are filled with strange sights and brilliant vegetation. 
Bays and nights pass, and the travellers reach the sluggish 
waters of the broad lagoons, the cypross swamps, and the avenues 
of tall, dark cedar trees. There is something unspeakably fas- 
cinating in the beauty of the southern landscape. Longfellow 
felt this charm and in these pictures of the radiant fairyland 
makes his readers feel it too. Intermingled with these wonderful 
pictures of the golden sunset, " setting water, sky, and forests 
on fire at a touch," are suggestions of the dewy fragrance and 
soft wonder of the summer night, the fresh breezes and bright 
sunlight of the morning. The story of the later wanderings un- 
folds turbulent rivers, far-reaching stretches of prairie, and vast 
ranges of snow-clad hills. The closing Hues of the poem bear a 
strange resemblance to those with which it began. There is 
something almost prophetic in the idea that years have come and 
gone, people have died and long been forgotten, yet still stands 
the forest primeval, and the deep-voiced ocean still speaks from 
its rocky caverns on the shore. 

In " Hiawatha " Longfellow has given fresh, beautiful ex- 
pression to the spontaneous happiness of the outdoor world. It 
is a poem written for those who love simple, primeval life, who 
take delight in the innocent, childlike pleasures of primitive condi- 
tions. The religious genius of the American Indian worships 
at the shrine of Nature. Hiawatha is the child of Nature; her 
creatures are his brothere, her wonders and beauties hie daily 
companions ; under the open sky he listens to her music and her 
teachings. Here more than in any other po^n Longfellow has 
expressed the thought that 

To him who in the lore of Kstnre Iiolds 
Coramunlon with her visible forms, she wpeala 
A varione language. 
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Sudi a study as ve hare made shows that the almost muveirsal 
appeal of Longfellow is due in no small measuro to the simple 
bnt sincere waj in which he hae dealt with snch springs of 
emotion as starli^t, the simple life of the fields and woods, the 
magio and mystery of the sea. From such elemental sources 
his power is drawn, the power that brings under a spell the 
hearts of children and of all who retain the clean, dear vision 
of youth. 
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THE THIRTT-FIFTH MEETING 

rpHE Thirty-fifth Meeting of thb Cambridge His- 
-*- TORiCAL Society was a special public meeting* held in 
Sandera Theatre on Wednesday, October 20, 1915, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, to celebrate the one hundredth anni- 
yersarj of the birth of Richard Henry Dana. 

The order of exercise was as follows : 

Imtbodcctokt Rkmabks Bt. Ret. Whxiah Lawrevcs 

Dana as a Man or Lettbbs Fkofesbob Buss Pekst 

Daha as an Antislatert Leadsr . . . MooHFiELD Stobet, KsQ' 
Dana as a Lawtxb and Citizen . . . Hon. Joseph H. Choati 

The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, Bishop of Massachu- 
Betts, presided, having been introduced by HoUis Russell 
Bailey, chairman of the Committee in charge. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Bishop Lawbehcb 
Fellow Citizbns: 

We have met this evening to recognize the centenary of 
Richard Henry Dana. Can any of us recall a similar meet- 

1 In connection witii this meeting there was given, in the Treaanro Room 
of the Harvard Collie Library, during the week of Ootober 14-21, an ezbi- 
bitlon of IxMkB, manuscripta, portraitn, and objects of pereonal or historio 
intereflt reUtiug to Mr. Dana. Thia ezhibitioD was open to th« public without 
charge. See Appendix. 
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ing held in memory of one who was a private citizen and wlio 
in hia day was not the object of popular applause ? Indeed, 
though a citizen of public spirit and rare devotion to the 
State, he waa defeated in political life and rejected by the 
Senate lor an exalted appointment ; though a man of great 
ability, he did not meet with the success that his earlier 
years promised. 

The fact that Bfr. Dana's fellow citizens meet one hundred 
years after his birth to recall his life suggests that he had 
qualities which are not tested by popular conceptions of 
success, that he had elements of genius, ideals, and habits of 
thought which touch the deeper sentiment of mankind in such 
a way as to make his influence more permanent than that of 
the men of his time who were conspicuously successful. 

It is that we may recall these ideals and characteris- 
tics that we are met to-night. As presiding officer, it is 
for me to do little more than introduce the speakers. I 
may, however, be pardoned for saying a few introductory 
words. 

Mr. Dana came of the best and most characteristic New 
England stock, and he took great satisfaction in that fact. 
In temperament and ideals he was true to his stock. First, 
the spirit of liberty and of the equal rights of men before 
the law were so wrought into the fabric of his character that 
his soul was afire at any invasion of this principle. When, 
therefore, a despised black man was about to be carried into 
bondage, Mr. Dana stood by his side in his defense as natu- 
rally as if he had sprung to the defense of his own brother. 
Again, in his law practice the question of the amount in- 
volved or the fee to be received had no interest for him ; and 
his sense of duty was such that he never failed to serve the 
humblest with the best of his time and thought. This imagi- 
nation and love of liberty compelled him to press out into 
the field of international relations in the hope that there 
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might be built up a system of international comity and 
justice, which since his day has grown in strength and has 
won favoring sentiment throughout the world, but which 
during the piist year has been rudely shaken. 

Every boy bom upon the coast of Massachusetts has in 
him the fever for salt air and the sea. Hence when in youth 
he was compelled to leave home on account of trouble with 
his eyes, be turned instinctively to the sea, and he wrote a 
narrative which in its simplicity and directness of expression 
■w&a a fresh product of literature and ha.s become an English 
classic. 

Deeper than any other moving force in the New England 
character has been the mystic power of religious faith. 
From every line in Mr. Dana's ancestry there was gathered 
into him a deep and abiding faith in God and in the revela- 
tion of Himself through Christ. His personal religious his- 
tory was similar to that of many a New Englander. His 
sentiment revolted at the hard and intellectual conception of 
the faith aa expressed in the orthodoxy of his youth. His 
practical and positive temperament was not satisfied with the 
transcendental religion which expressed itself in vague as- 
pirations after the power that makes for righteousness. 
Hence he was drawn to the expression of Christian faith as 
found in the Episcopal Church, the daughter of the Church 
of England. He liked background iu his family history, he 
liked it in his church. Its simplicity and positiveness of 
faith supported him, and its liturgy and sacraments com- 
forted and inspired him. Faithful and devoted aa a member 
and officer of the Church, he carried his religion into every 
detail of his life, — into the slightest duty. He made it also 
the atmosphere of his home and the support of the members 
of his family. Prayer and religious conversation were as 
natural as the converse of children and friends. His re- 
ligious faith sustained him in days of disappointment and 
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carried him m serenity through times of phjaical danger and 
lifted him to the great heights of chivalry. 

When Matthew Arnold told the English people that the 
Memoirs of General Grant were a great piece of English 
literature they rubbed their eyes and wondered how it was 
possible for a man so slightly educated, from their academic 
point of view, to write a great piece of English literature. 
General Grant had the subtle faculty of observation and of 
expressing what he observed in such langu^e that others 
can see what he saw. Mr. Dana had that same genius, the 
capacity of observation and of revealing to others in simple 
language what he saw and thus bringing him beside the 
reader in the vision which he wished to express. That 
faculty or genius runs all through " Two Years Before the 
Mast " as it runs through '* Robinson Crusoe." 

We have many of us been to a New England funeral in 
the country, and we have most of us read more or less of 
Daniel Webster, but if one wants to be carried right into the 
atmosphere of New England as she was some seventy years 
ago and to gain a conception of the masterfulness of Daniel 
Webster, let him read only h^ a dozen pages of Mr. Dana 
as he describes the funeral of Daniel Webster at Marshfield. 
There we seem to enter into the spirit of Massachusetts, into 
its quaint habits, and there I say we gain a conception of the 
power of Daniel Webster such as we may not receive from 
reading volumes descriptive of that power. 

Mr. Dana therefore had a literary genius, and it is that we 
may gain a fuller conception of that literary genius that we 
are to listen to Professor Bliss Ferry on "Dana as a Man 
of Letters." 
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RICHARD HENRY DANA AS A MAN OF LETTERS 
BLISS FERBr 

The popnUr impiessiOD of Richiird Henry Dana is that he waa a 
man of one book. Such impressions are not always infallible, and 
yet the ofthandf instinctive judgment upon vhlch they rest is 
usually right enough for all practical purposes. In Dana's case 
the popular verdict is not likely to be reversed. It is one of the 
ironies of literature that this son of a poet, inheriting so much that 
was finest in the old New England culture, a pupil of Emerson, 
trained at Harvard, toiling gallantly in a great profession, a public- 
spirited citizen of a commonwealth which be served nobly aud with- 
out much tangible reward, should be chiefly remembered by his 
record of an enforced holiday in his boyhood — by what be him- 
self called a " parenthesis " in his life. 

But the irony, as happens so often with irony, serves to reveal a 
fundamental law. It explains this author's nature. In that " pa- 
renthesis," as in the parenthesis or postscript of many of our pri^^te 
letters, Dana unconsciously expressed himsell His two years as a 
common sailor offered tiim the mimical human chance, and be took it. 
There was something in him for which the decorous and conventional 
life of Boston, in the thirty years preceding the Civil War, allowed 
DO place in its scheme. '* Two Years Before the Mast " belongs to 
the literature of escape. In as true a sense as Thoreau's " Walden" 
or Parkman's " Oregon Trail" it is a record of an excursion into the 
UQcivilizod, the actual; or, as Robert Louis Stevenson puts it, "not 
the shoddy sham world of cities, clubs and colics, but the world 
where men still lead a man's life." Here Dana could truly express 
himself, although self-expression was one of the last things that he 
had in mind. He intended a descriptive narmtive of objective 
feet, "to present the life of a common sailor at sea as it really is," 
and the task was perfectly suited to bis simple, earnest nature, 
to his lucid mind and style, to his self-foi^etful interest in men 
and things that lay beyond the horizon of conventionality. 

He was fortunate, then, in the relation of his theme to himself. 
It was adapted to his powers of observation and description, con- 
genial to his natural tastes and sympathies. The real romance of 
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adventure revealed itself gradually to a temperament hitherto 
chiefly responBive to the note of literary romanticisin. Books had 
prepared the way. Young Dana knew his Spenser and Byron, 
Wordsworth and Scott. It is characteristic of his generation that 
he finds Robinson Crusoe's island, on his outward voyage, "the most 
romanUc spot on earth" his eyes had ever seen; that "San Juaq 
is the only romantic spot in California," and that he experienced 
here a "glow of pleasure at finding that what of poetry and ro- 
mance I ever had in me had not been entirely d^idened by the 
laborious and frittering life I had led"; that the soUtaiy grave of 
the English captain at San Pedro " was the only thing in Califomift 
from which I could ever extract anything like poetry." Hia heart 
beats fast when be disoovera at &in Pedro a volume of Scott'a 
"Pirate," and when he finds at San Diego, at the bottom of 
a sea chest, Godwin's "Mandeville, a Romance," he drinks de- 
light OS from a "spring in a desert land." Very real to him was 
tVds romantic sentimentahsm, and very characteristic of a bookish 
boy in the year 1835. But was it true that only in such moods 
lurked the spirit of poetry? Dana's own narrative answers him 
with a triumphant negativa The unconscious element of his stoiy 
has outlasted the self-conscious. How about seiLding down the 
royal yard in Monterey harbor, when the "well done" of the mate 
gave him as much satisfaction as he ever felt at Cambridge on see- 
ing a " bene " at the foot of a Latin exercise? How about running 
tbo surf at Santa Barbara? Or swinging off a four4iundred-foot 
cliff, at San Juan, on a pair of halyards, to save a few hides, and 
being told for his pains: " What a d — d fool you were to risk your 
life for half-a-dozen hides I" How about furhng the ice-covered jib 
while drenched with the long combers off Cape Horn? To Richard 
Dana's straightforward mind such things were all in the day's work. 
They were duties that must be done, and he did them, as he described 
them, in all simplicity. He told the pedagogic Horace Mann that 
hia book "had life," but he could not then realize that to a 
later generation, taught by Kipling and Conrad, this very day's 
work was the essence of romance, while the glimpse of Robinson 
Crusoe's island and the lonely California grave of the forgotten 
Ei^hshman were only its accidents, its mere fringe of literary 
associatioa. 
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Another good fortune lay in the obvious framework and sequence 
of the stoTj. Like Defoe's mogt famous narratlTe, it had its natural 
heginning, its natural series of climaxes, and its dne return to the 
starting-point. No artificial literary plot could be better curved 
than that outward voy^e of the brig Pilgrim in August, 1834, the 
timeless sojourn in the new land of California, then the long beat 
homeward of the ship Alert around the Horn and up past the 
equator and into Boston harbor in September, 1836. Fact is an 
artist, though not always the master artist, and in Dana's case fact 
served him as falthfuUy as the north star. He made his selections, 
of coarse, from the diary of experience, but that instiuct for the 
essential point, which afterward made him a good lawyer, is evi- 
dent in the orderliness with which he presents the cardinal features 
of a complex situation. He was not tempted, like some greater 
writers of the sea, such as Pierre Loti and Conrad, into over- 
Bubtlety. He is sometimes, Kke Kipling, over-technical, but it is 
due to an honest boyish enthusiasm for the right name of eveiy 
Mpe. 

Dana was fortunate, above all, in bis youthfulness. He wrote 
at twenty-two. The "parenthesis" did not come, as it comes to 
many men, even if it comes at all, too late in their life-sentence. 
"Yet we were young" is the best comment upon the hardships of 
himself and his companions in California. " Yet we were young " ; 
young enough to "like anything in the way of variety," to feel that 
the prospect of a change "sets life in motion," Nothing is more 
touching in Dana's later diaries and correspondence than his belief 
that this gift of youth, under different circumstances, might still 
be perennially his. He writes at the age of thirty-nine, after a sail- 
ing voy^;e to the Maine coast: "I believe I was made for the sea 
and that all my life on shore is a mistake. I was intended by nature 
for a general roamer and traveller by sea and land, with occasional 
edits of nanativee, and my duties as lawyer, scholar and publicist 
are all out of the way." Years afterward he writes to his wife from 
Minnesota: "We ought to have been travellers; bad no profession 
and no home, and roamed over the world together, like two civilized 
and refined gypsies." " My life has been a fiulure," he wrote in 
1873, "compared with what I might and ought to have done. My 
great success — my book — was a boy's work, done before I came 
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to the Bar." His sojourn at CttsteUamare in May, 1881, a tew 
montiu before bis death, seemed to him **a dream of life." Such 
confessions as these are the outbreak of an essentially romantic 
temperament, forced by external ciroumstances to compete with 
the persons whom he described perfectly in his first book as the 
people who never walk in bnt one line from their cradle to their 
grave. Boston was full of such people then, as it is still. 

One cannot say whether Dana would have been happier bad hia 
desire for a life of romantic travel been granted. Certainly he was 
denied that other dream of his, equally romantic, equally like cer- 
tain moods of Chateaubriand, in which Dana, who sighed and wept 
all day over Charlotte Yonge's "Heir of Redcliffe," desired to give 
himself "to contemplation, to religious exercises, to nature, to art, 
to the best of reading and study." This, too, was not to be. He 
was disappointed, said bis law partner, Mr. Parker, in evety high 
ambition of bis life. But to dwell upon this phase of his human 
hunger for the food that is just out of reach is to foigct the great 
good luck of his boyhood, that golden parenthesis of nineteen to 
twenty-one, to which he chiefly owes to-day the place he holds in 
human memory. 

I am not foi^etful, of course, and no one who has read Dana's 
puUished work can be unmindful, of the literary excellence of his 
misceUaneons writings. He was always the master of a clear, direct, 
and vigorous style, wanned by broad sympatbiea and sometimes 
heightened by passionate feeling. His arguments for the reading 
of the Bible in public schools, on the Judiciary, and on the Rendi- 
tion of Anthony Bums are notable even in a generation of notable 
addresses. The fine irony of his attack upon Webster in the imag- 
inary "Great Gravitation Meeting," the acute perception and mas- 
culine force of his "Grasp of War" speech, his exhaustive "Note on 
the Monroe Doctrine," his ingenious though unsuccessful argument 
before the Halifax Fishery Commission, in which he describes the 
men of Gloucester as vividly as Burke, three quarters of a century 
before, had described the deep-sea fishermen of the Atlantic — these 
are characteristic examples of his learning and eloquence. His de- 
lightful narrative of a brief journey " To Cuba and Back" exhibits 
his dispassionate grasp of complicated political and social condi- 
tions, the free play of an acute aitd orderly intelligence. To those 
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who infer that Dana's harassed and overburdened matore life was 
without gleama of imaginatioD, let me quote one sentence from his 
eulc^ of Rufus Choate before the Suffolk bar, that bar that had 
listened, not many years before, to Choate's own eulogy of Webster: 

" Sir, I speak for myself, — I have no right to speak for others, 
— but I can truly say, without any exaggeration, taking for the 
moment a simile from that element which he loved as much as 1 
love it, though it rose against his life at last, — that in his presence 
I felt like the master of a small coasting vessel, that hugs the shore, 
that has run up under the lee to speak to a great homeward-bound 
Indiaman, freighted with silks and precious stones, spices and costly 
fabrics, with sky-sails and studding-sails spread to the breeze, with 
the nation's flag at her mast-head, navigated by the mysterious 
science of the fixed stars, and not unprepared with weapons of de< 
fence, her decks peopled with men in strange costumes, speaking of 
strange climes and distant lands. . . ." 

Such writing lingers in the memory, though it be only the mem- 
ory of a few. But tor one American who has read Dana's " Speeches 
in Stirring Times" there are thousands throughout the English- 
speaking world who have shared with the boyish Dana bis pleasure 
in the "perfect silence of the sea" and "the early breaking of day 
on the wide ocean," his awe at "the cold and angry skies" and 
"long heavy ngly seas" off the Cape, who have seen with him 
the "malignant" brightness of the lightning in the tropical storm, 
the yellow California sunshine and the gray California fog, and the 
slow, stately motion of the groaning Antarctic icebei^s with the 
whirling snow about their summits. Once, on the homeward 
voyage, there came to him an experience thus described: 

"One night, while we were in these tropica, I went out to the end of 
the flying-]ib boom, upon some duty, and, having flnished it, turned 
round, and lay over the boom for a long time, admiring the beanty of 
the sight before me. Being so far oat from the deck, I could look at 
the ship, as at a separate vessel; — and, there rose op from the water, 
supported only by the small black hull, a pyramid of canvas, spreading 
oat far beyond the bull, and towering up almost, as it seemed in the in- 
distinct night air, to tlie clouds. The sea was as siill as an inland lake ; 
the light trade wind was gently aud steadily breathing from astern ; the 
dark blue sky was studded with the tropical stars; there was no sound 
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bat the rippllDg of tbe water ander tbe stem ; and tiie stule were spread 
ont, wide and high; tbe two lower staddiDg-eails stretching, on each 
nde, for beyond the deck ; the top-mast studding eailB, like wings to 
the top-saila; the to^^^Uant atadding sails spreading fearlessly ont 
alxn'e them ; still higher, the two royal stadding-eails, looking like two 
kites flying from the same string ; and highest of all, the litUe sky-sail, 
the apex of the pyramid, seeming actually to tonch the stars, and to be 
out of reach of human band. So quiet, too, was the sea, and so steady 
the breeze, that if these sails had been sculptured marble, they could 
not have been more motionless. Not a ripple upon the surface of the 
canvas; not even a quivering of tbe extreme edges of the sail — so pei^ 
fectly were they distended by the breeze. I was so lost in the sight, 
that I foigot the presence of the man who came out with me, until be 
said, (for he too, rough old man-of-war's man as be was, had been gat- 
ing at the show) half to himself, still looking at the marble sails — 
♦How quietly they do their work I'" 

There, at least, is the m^cal momeDt, and what matters it 
whether the moment comea early or late in a writer's life? It is 
all the same, said Marcus Auielius, whether a man looks on these 
things three years or a hundred. No, it ia not quite the same; 
surely that man ia to be envied who has seen the vision of beauty 
and has had the fehcity of recording it, in the days of bis youth. 

Bishop Lawrbitce. One of the greatest tests of moral 
courage is in the readiness of a man of high social position 
to throw away his position for a cause. It called for great 
courage in the early 6fties to be an antislavery leader, but at 
that time the antislavery people, most of them, had very little 
social position. They were most of them unknown men and 
women. Mr. Dana took great satisfaction in his descent and 
in his social position. Therefore when he entered into the 
ranks of the antislavery leaders he showed exceptional moral 
courage, — for in those days it meant ostracism from many 
whose company he counted the dearest and whose regard he 
highly esteemed. Hence when Mr. Dana entered the list of 
antislavery leaders he not only risked, and to a certain degree 
threw away, his social position, but he at the same time 
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contributed to the cauae of the antislavery advocates some- 
thing which waa of great value to them in bringing their 
cause before the people. It is the storj of Mr. Dana as an 
antislavery leader that Mr. Moorfield Storey will tell us this 
evening. 

DANA AS AN ANTISLAVERY LEADER 

MOORFIELD STOREY 

Wb are wont to speak of the years when our Fathers were 
struggling for independence as ** the times that tried men's souls,'* 
but sach times are not peculiar to any generation, and the sons 
have endutcd trials quite as severe as those which tested the man- 
hood of their sirea The leaders of the Revolution had behind 
them all their friends and neighbors except a small minority. They 
had the solace of populari^. During the four years of civil war 
our souls were tried and our hearts were very sore, for we knew 
that the future of our country and the freedom of a race were at 
stake, and our hopes rose aod fell as the varying fortunes of the 
war now discour^;^ and now cheered us. But t^e people on each 
aide were substantially united and felt that they won or lost with 
the whole community in which they lived. We had at least that 
company which " misery loves." 

So to^ay in the gieat struggle for civihzation and freedom which 
desolates Europe, every soldier feels that behind him and beside 
him are his fellow countrymen, all standing together and fighting 
for everything that men hold dear. It is far easier to fight with so 
great a host than to stand with truth on the scaSold and foce the 
opposition not only of the crowd, hut of friends whom we love and 
respect. It takes more courage to lead a forlorn hope than to 
chaige with a triumphant army. 

The souls of the men who began the war against human slavery 
were put to the supreme test of courage and endurance. No pop- 
ular sympathy upheld their hands or cheered their efEorts. Strange 
as it seems to us, only fifty years since Richmond fell, the public 
opinion of the United States before the civil war, supported human 
slavery, was blind to its atrocities, and regarded its opponents as 
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enemioa of society. To them the avenues which lead to worldly 
Buccesa were closed. The great business interests of the comiti^, 
the great political parties, the church, the universities, the leaders 
of society, the men to whom their fellow citizens looked for guid- 
ance frowned upon the advocates of human freedom, while the 
mobs which murdered Lovejoj and dragged Garrison through the 
streets of Boston only showed to what personal peril the anti- 
slavery men were exposed. 

Mr. Emerson in an unpublished diary states the situatioa in 
graphic langui^: 

"'Tis against the plain interest of yoQog mea to alloir freedom. 
Young man I the poor Kansas settlera give no elegant sappers, no 
Satorday diDoers, do private box have they at the opera. If you vote 
to garrote them, and stand by Missouri and the Union, yoD can just as 
well pralae the Kansas of a thousand years ago, namely Marathon : talb 
Just as glibly of Milton and the Puritans. Yon can edit LandcM* : yoa 
can, like Giiizot and Sparks, write eulc^esof Washington. Judges, 
bank presidents, railroad men, men of fashion, lawyers universally, all 
take the side of elavery. What a poor blind devil are you to break 
your shioa for a bit of moonshine i^Most the goodwill of the whole 
community. ' Meanness,' do you say? Yes, but when meanness is in 
such good company, wben the university and the faculty of law and of 
medicine and of divinity itself are infinitely mean, wbo knows which is 
meanness? What a fool, when the whole world has lost its wits, to be 
the only sane man." 

Is it not strange that in the laud of the free, — the hope of the 
oppressed, among a people hitiught up to believe that " all men are 
created equal " and who professed to be Christians, a system so 
truly described as " the sum of all the villainies " should be ap- 
proved by men of light and leading ? When as a junior in Harvard 
College I walked over the Blue Hills on the day that we heard of 
Lee's surrender, I remember saying to my companion: "It is diffi- 
cult even now to beUeve that slavery ever existed in this country," 
and I have never since ceased to wonder at the state of feeling here 
in Massachusetta between 1845 and 1860, for she was " kneelin' 
with the rest." 

In 1845 Mr. Dana was only thirty years old. He had been mai^ 
ried for four years and had children. He vras dependent on his 
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eamings, but his social connections were of the best, his leputation 
for ability was established, and bis professional success seemed 
assured. He was conservative b; nature, and had so sympathy 
with the abolition movement, as is shown by the following entry 
in his diaiy made in June, 1843, after seeing something of the pro- 
ceedings in " the anti-slavery convention." 

" The elements of Trhich the convention was composed are dreadful. 
Heat«d, narrow-minded, self-willed, excited, unchristian, radical enet^ea 
set to work upon a cause which is good, if rightly managed, but which 
tiiey have made a hotbed for forcing into growth the moat dangerous 
doctrines to botb church and state. They are nearly all at the extreme 
of radicalism, socialism and infidelity." 

Yet he was a Free Soiler, and in a letter to Daniel Lord of Xew 
York he gave his reasons for his faith. From this letter I quote: 

" 1. I am a Free Soiler by inheritance. I am the son and grandeoa 
of Federalists. The northern Federalists were decided Free Soilers. 
The exclosiOD of slavery from the Nortliwest territory is owing to them. 
In New England they opposed the Missouri compromise to the last. 
The yielding to the South on that point in 1820, the parent of so much 
evil, was by the Democrats. . . . 

** 2. I am a Free Soiler by education. I was educated a Whig. The 
Whig party of New England has been a decided Anli-alavery and Free 
Soil party up to and through the contest of 1848. I will agree to adopt 
no positions on the slave queation, or any great matter, for which I 
cannot vouch the unanimons or all but noanimons resolves of the Whig 
legislatures and conventions of Massachusetts. . . . 

" 8. My conservatism leads me to it There is a compound of self- 
ishness and cowardice which often takes to itself the honored name of 
ConservatJam. That false conservatism I coll Hnnkerism. Now, 
hunkerism, of all names and sections, Whig or Democratic, making ma- 
terial prosperity and ease its pole star, will do nothing and risk nothing 
for a mora! principle. But not so coneervatiam. Conservatism some- 
times requires a risking or sacrificing of matciial advantages. Radi- 
calism, also, will do nothing to resist the growth of slavery, becanss 
that is purely an act of Justice to others. It is not our freedom that is 
at stake. If it were, the Tammany Hall mob would be on our side and 
beyond us. Bnt in a case for liberal, comprehensive justice to others, 
with only a remote and chiefly moral advantage, conservatism is more 
reliable than radicalism. . . ." 
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He stated his poeition publicly on taking tiiB chair at a Free Soil 
meeting in July, 1848, aft«r the antisl^Teiy agitation bad become 
intense. He then said: 

" I am a Whig, a Whig of the old school: I may aay, witJioat affecta- 
tion, a highly conservative Whig. ... I am in favor of sopporting 
all the compromises of the Constitation in good faith, as well as in 
profession. 

*'Why then am I here? I understand this to be no meeting for 
transcendental purposes, or abolition pnrpoees, or politico- moral re- 
form. . . . The 'subject of onr story' is simply this. Massachusetts 
has deliberately taken a poeition in favor of excluding slavery from new 
territories, leaving each state now in the Union to manage its own 
slavery. . . . The ConventJon at Springfield last antnmo unanimou«Iy 
passed the resolation I hold in my hand : 

'* Resolved, Tbat if the War shall be prosecuted to Uie floa] subjuga- 
tion and dismemberment of Mexico, tlie Whigs of MasBachnsetts now 
declare, and put this declaration of their purpose on record, that Mass- 
achusetts will never consent that American territory, however acquired, 
shall become a part of the American Union, unless on the nnalterable 
condition that * there shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude 
therein, otherwise than in the punishment of crime.' Now, we are here 
because we intend to adhere to this resolution." 

The Whig leaders having made it apparent by their silence as 
well as by their speeches for General Taylor, the Whig candidate 
iFor Freeident, that they either did not "think the Free Soil ques- 
tion of consequence enough to speak upon," or that they did not 
feel at liberty to apeak upon it, Dana refused to follow them. 

Stated briefly, his position was that slavery was so great an evil 
that it could not be tolerated in territories where it did not exist, 
but that under the Constitution we could not interfere with it in the 
states where it was already established. This was the platform on 
which the Republican party was founded and npon which it made 
the contests in 1856 which resulted in the defeat of Fremont, and 
in 1860, when its victory made Abraham Lincoln premdent. In 
1848, however, there were few who were ready to accept this doc- 
trine. Mr, Dana was one of the few who left the Whig party and 
attended the Free Soil convention at Buffalo which nominated 
Van Buren and Adams. Into tLis independent movement he 
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threw himself with all his might; and whUe the result of the efFort, 
measured by the votes cast at the eleotioa, was insignificant, nev- 
ertheless it sounded the knell of the Whig party and sowed the 
seed from which the Republican party was so soon to spring. Its 
seeming defeat was really a glorious victory. The men who met 
in Buffalo made the nntislavery movement practical, and began 
the campMgn which ended in the emancipation proclamation and 
in Appomattox. 

Throughout this struggle Dana stood firmly with the Free Soil- 
eiB and Republicana, but he supported them as a citizen and not as 
a politician, though generally in close touch with the Republican 
leaders. A brilliant political career was open to him, his abilities 
fitted him to lead, and his inclination prompted him to enter political 
life, hut on the other hand the demands of his family made him stick 
to his profession, and in 1862, when he was asked to preside at the 
meeting held in Faneuil Hall to ratify the Free Soil nominations, 
he made his choice and refused, bat his diary records his difSculty 
in reaching his conclusion : 

" Never more distressed in my life to make a deciBion. Talked with 
Adams, Wilson and others. All wanted me to speak. Very reluctandy 
and quite unsatisfied determined to decline. Did so. I do not kaow 
tbat I ever so much regretted the want of property to enable me to do 
a great public duty." 

" His poverty but not his will " declined, and the community 
lost the services of an able, brave, and sincere man whose presence 
in the public councils would have been invaluable during the great 
stni^le which was then impending. 

As I have sud, every instinct of this conservative lawyer and 
chorchman, this believer in constitution and law, made him a 
supporter of existing institutions and an opponent of agitators and 
&natics ; but when Texas bad been annexed and the slave owners, 
growing more arrogant, passed the Fugitive Slave law, he rose to 
the emergency. This law permitted a man to swear before any 
obscure magistrate in a slave state that another man was his slave, 
and then required the marshals and conunissionera of the United 
States, without considering whether this ex parte affidavit was true, 
to arrest the allied slave and deliver him to the claimant on proof 
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only tliEit the person arrested vaa tbe person mentioDed in the affi- 
davit, giving the commidsioaer if he remanded the slave a fee of 
ten doUatfi, and if he decided Bgainst the claimant a fee of only 
five, — a small bribe, you will say, but this was the day of small 
things, and the men who framed the law thought the difference 
worth making. By express provision of the law the testimony of 
the alleged fugitive could not be admitted, but, in the case of An- 
thony Bums, his casual replies to questions asked by tlie claimant 
after his aiTeet were admitted against him to establish his identity. 
His word could be taken to keep him a slave, but his oath would 
not avail to make him free. Had any one under such a law sought 
to take another's horse the commanil^ would have risen in arms 
against it, but when it was used to deprive a man and his descend- 
ants forever of freedom, the American people as a whole approved. 

There were men who could not submit to such a travesty of law, 
men in whose hearts and minds the spirit of Anglo-Saxon freedom 
was too deeply rooted, and among tJaem Mr. Dana was a leader. 
His opportumty came when a negro living in Boston as Frederick 
Jenkins was arrested as a fugitive slave noder the name of Shad- 
lach, and Mr. Dana in his diary states what followed : 

"While in my office at about 10:S0 Mr. Charles Davis, Pa^er and 
others came in aod told me that the marshal had a fugitive slave in 
custody in the United States court room before Mr. George T. Cuitis 
as commissioner. I went immediately over to the Court House." 

He did not wait for a sammons, but without hestatioD volun- 
teered to defend t^e unfortunate negro against the power of the 
United States, a step which affected hia whole future, as he was 
soon to realize. 

He was accepted by Jenkins as his counsel, and at oooe *' pre- 
pared a writ of ' de homine replegiando ' and a petitloD for a habeas 
eorput addressed to Chief Justice Shaw." Quoting agun from 
Mr. Dana's diary : 

" With Hiis petition I called on the Chief Justice and stated to him 
that it was a case of an alleged fugitive slave, and that our object was 
to test the conatitutiooal power of the oommissoner to iusoe a varraot 
The Chief Justice read the petition and said \a a most ungracious man- 
ner, 'This won't do. I cau't do anythiug on this,' and laid it upon the 
table and turned away to engage in something else." 
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Dami persisted and forced the Chief Justice from one objection 
to anotlier, and aa we read them we sliaie Dana's opinion that they 
-were " f livolona and invalid" ; but finding the judge determined not 
to grant the writ, he withdrew to consider what further steps to 
take. Judge Metcalf, a man little inclined to speak, was present 
at Dana's interview with Judge Shaw, " and expressed himself very 
much disturbed by the conduct of the chief," and it is melancholy 
to think that the Chief Justice of Massachusetts should make every 
attempt to evade his duty in a case of such vital importance. While 
Dana was considering the situation, Jenkins or Sbadrach was rea- 
caed, and so the case ended. 

From that time on, to quote bis own woids, he had " the privi- 
lege of being counsel for eveiy fugitive slave and for most of those 
who were indicted for rescue," and be discharged his duty as coun- 
sel with unQinching courage, great ability, and in most cases with 
success. It is impossible for us now to realize against what obsta- 
cles and at what a sacrifice he did this work. 

When Sims, the next alleged fugitive slave, was arrested, " Mr. 
Sewall applied to the Supreme Court for a habeat corpu$, and it 
was refused without ailment. After it was refused Mr. Sewall 
asked leave to address the court in favor of the petition, and was 
refused." This vras no pettifogger seeking to raise a frivolous 
question, but an eminent member of the bar representing all that 
was best in Massachusetts, of ancient descent and singularly high 
character, whom the court refused even to hear on a great question 
of human freedooL No wonder that during the following Saturday 
and Sunday leading lawyers like Charles G-. Loring and Franklin 
Dexter spoke privately to the court, and that on their urgency an 
intimation was ^ven that argument would be heard. Accordingly 
on the next day, without preparation, Mr. Dana addressed the court, 
and Mr. Rantoul followed, and within a few hours the couit re- 
fused the writ Such proceedings make us hesitate to speak of the 
"good old times," but they lend force to every argument against 
an elective judiciary or the recall of decisions or judges, since they 
prove that even a mt^istrate like Chief Justice Shaw could not 
rise above the political feeling of Ms time. This vras a single in- 
stance of weakness, a single blot on a great judicial career. How 
much worse would oui conditions be if, aa a rule, a seat on the 
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bench coald be obtained or held only by adopting the political 
TiewB of the popalar majority for the moment t 

The men whom Dana served belonged to the weakest class in 
the world. They had neither votes, influence, nor property, nor 
even the rights of human beings. They could give him no com- 
pensation for his services, and when it was offered by others he 
returned it in a letter front which I quote the following : 

" They [the dODOrBJ give me more credit than I am willing to receive. 
The good fortane which is said to attend early riaiag made me one of 
the first of the members of the bar, if not the first, to hear that there 
was a man in custody as a slave in the court room. To render myself 
at ODce on the spot and to offer m; professional serFices to him and to 
those who were coming forward as bis friends was an act I trust natural 
to me, and requiring no effort or sacrifice. ... I have done so in the 
canse of alleged slaves in Boston heretofore, and so have others, and 
I hope the members of the bar in Massachasetts will never fail to be 
ready to render this service gratuitously to the cause of humanity and 
freedom. A portion of my time and the application of sneh inflneace 
and ability as I may possess is tbe only contribntion I have to make. . . . 

" Besides my own feeling in the matter, which would be conclusive 
with me, I would not have the force of the precedent, wbieh has been 
set in the trials for freedom in Massachusetts thus far, impaired in the 
least for the houor of my profession and the welfare of those in periL" 

These are words which it is pleasant to read in these days. 

His course exposed him to serious personal danger. On the 
evening of the very day when Anthony Bums was carried back to 
slavery through the sullen streets of Boston, Dana was attacked 
on his way home by a niEBan hired to assault him, and received 
a blow which, had it fallen a very little to the right or left, would 
have blinded and perhaps killed him. The histoiy of the attack 
and the capture and conviction of his assailant is a veiy interesting 
atory, unhappily too long to be related here.- 

Having nothing to expect from his clients or their friends, he 
had on the other hand to face not only the frowns of the court and 
the hostility of society, hut, as Mr. Adams says: *' From the pro- 
fessional point of view this open and conscientious adhesion to the 
unpopular side affected Dana much more. . . . Nearly all the 
wealth and the moneyed institutions of Boston were controlled by 
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the coDserratiTes, and among the moneyed institutions were the 
marine insarfince companies. The ship-owners and merchants were 
Whigs almost to a man. It is, therefore, safely within the mark 
to say that Dana's political course between 1848 and 1860 not only 
retarded his professional odTancement, but seriously impaired his 
income. It kept the rich clients from his office. He was the 
counsel of the sailor and the slave, — persistent, cour^oua, haid- 
fighting, skilful, but stiU the advocate of the poor and the unpop- 
ular. In the mind of wealthy and respectable Boston almost any 
one was to be preferred to him — the Free Soil lawyer, the counsel 
for the fugitive slave, alert, indomitable, always on hand. The 
Boston Advertiser even published an article signed by ' The Son 
of a Merchant ' calling on all merchants to withdraw their business 
from Mr. Dana and to proclaim non-intercouise. It is impossible 
to say how many clients were prevented from going to Dana dur- 
ing his years of active practice by cousiderations of this sort; but 
the number was unquestionably laige, and the interests they repre- 
sented larger still. Indeed, brilliant as was his career at the bar, 
he never had what would be considered a lucrative practice ; and 
that he did not have such a practice was due to prejudice connected 
■witli his early political associations. He too suffered for his advo- 
cacy of the poor and the oppressed. . . . Up to 1848 he was on 
exactly the right path, — the path to distinctive professional emi- 
nence. Had he adhered to it, he not improbably would at least 
have attained, had he so desired, that foremost place in the judiciary 
of Massachusetts once held by his grandfather. Most assuredly he 
would have risen to the front rank of his profession as a jurist of 
national fame." 

His partner, Francis K Parker, wrote after Mr. Dana's death : 

"Baffled as he bad been for more than twenty years, dieappointed in 
every high ambilJOD of hie life, fallen in evil times and evil tongues, 
how bravely be kept Iiia courage I " 

It is true that he won neither great wealth nor high office, and 
tliat in his own commonwealth he saw many win both who were in 
so way superior to him in ability or character, like his arch-enemy 
Benjamin F. Butler; but *'the wise years decide." Weighed in 
tiie true scales, could any fortune, however laige, or any office, 
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however higb, — conld aoythiag that be won for faimself outbalance 
the unselfish service which he rendered to others? Is self-oacritice 
failure? Shall we measure success by what a man gets or bj what 
he gives? Shall we forget the imroortal words, " Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye have 
done it unto me ? " 

Let us rather hold him up to the generous yonth of this country 
as an example of the highest success, and say with Mr. Adams: 
" His connection with those cases was the one great professional 
and political act of his life. It was simply superb. There is noth- 
ing fairer or nobler in the long, rich archives of the law ; and the 
man who holds that record in his hand may stand with head erect 
at the bar of final judgment itself." 

Bishop Lawrence. No son of Harvard ia more welcome 
than Mr. Choate. His loyalty to Harvard is expressed in a 
characteristic remark some years ago when he said, "When 
in London if I heard the name of any young man rising to 
distinction in America, no matter what part of America, I 
always took up the Quinquennial and looked to see in what 
year be graduated." 

We have just heard the eulogy of Rufus Choate by Mr. 
Dana, and we can be confident that if Mr. Dana could speak 
he would be much gratified to know that his position as a 
lawyer and a jurist was to be presented by Joseph Choate. 



DANA AS A LAWYER AND A CITIZEN 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE 

I BEGARDED it as a great honor to be asked to prepare a paper 
about Richard H. Dsina, as a lawyer and citizen, for the celebration 
of the centenary of his biith. 

He has been dead for thirty-foor yeais, and sleeps in the old 
Protestant cemetery at Rome in company with Shelley and Keats 
in a land which he loved to visit and where his closing years 
were spent. 
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At each a distance of time the professional life and work of any 
lawyer, however distinguished, ceases to be of general interest 
anlesa connected with events which have become historical and of 
surpassiiig human interest. Fortunately for Mr. Dana, his active 
professional and public life of twenty-five years embraced the pe- 
riod of the Civil War and the thrilling events which preceded and 
followed it, and he was able to render signal services to tlie state 
and the nation which ought never to be forgotten. 

Tho unusual tame which he had acquired as a very young man 
by the publication of "Two Years Before the Mast," which still 
reads like a romance and a companion-piece to " Robinson Crusoe," 
and the publication of the "Seaman's Friend," which naturally 
followed it, necessarily brought him a sort of maritime practice 
when be wrs admitted to the bar and opened a law ofQce in 1841 
at the age of twenty-six. 

He had just married, was witbont independent means, and had 
every incentive, as he had abundant ability, to take a leading place 
in the profession for which his keen intelligence, his habita of pro- 
found thought, and bis soaring ambition naturally fitted him. 
There was another thing which doubtless stimulated his hope and 
desire for the rapid advance in professional and public affairs, which 
might well have been expected from his brilliant talents and his 
undisputed ability. He was justly proud of his distinguished lin- 
eage, which ran back into colonial days. Several of his direct an- 
cestors, whose names can be found in the Harvard Catalogue, had 
taken part in the public life of New England. His grandfather, 
Francis Dana, had been a delegate from Massachusetts to the Con- 
tinental Congress, had signed the Articles of Confederation, hod 
been appointed minister to Kussia during the Revolutionary War, 
and after the adoption of the Constitution was for fifteen years 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts. There were, also, in the maternal 
line of his ancestiy two colonial governors and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

It cannot be denied, however, that he had a certain fastidiousness 
of manner which kept him aloof from the ordinary run of men. 
He bad a natural liking for the best company, which he always 
frequented, and no desire to cultivate miscellaneous acquaintances, 
none of the hail-fellow-well-met to everybody, which naturally 
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tends to promote a young man's rapid advancement in the profes- 
sioD or in public life. But for all that he had a genuine enthusiasm 
for popular liberty and equality under the law, and an abiding faith 
in government of the people, by the people, and for the people, as 
it waa advocated by Lincoln. 

I doubt, too, whether he had that all-absorbing love of the law 
which is necessary to a highly sustained professional career. He 
loved to travel, and was particularly fond of the society of superior 
men and women. He evidently had a strong liking for public life, 
and an ambition for high office, which he was admirably qualified 
to fill, so that he followed the law rather as a means of livelihood 
Uian as an exalted vocation to which he could devote all his strong 
and manly qualities, and strive for success in it as though there 
were no other object worth living for. 

His personal devotion to Washingtoa Allston, who had married 
his father's sister, was strikingly characteristic, and I think he 
derived from Allston some of his habits of thought and of action. 

Albiton, besides being a great artist, was a man of rare and 
delicate and sensitive personality, quite likely to impress strongly 
a high-toned youth like Dana. 

The latter says of him in his Journal : " He says that if things 
go on as they promise now that ' in eighty years there will not be 
a gentleman left in the country.' He says that the manners of 
gentility, its courtesies, its deferences, and graces are passii^ away 
from among us. Whether they pass away or no, he is a good 
specimen of them. Bom of a distinguished family in Carolina, 
and educated in the feelings and habits of a gentleman, with a 
noble nature, a beautiful countenance, and a graceful person, what 
else could he be ? " 

And on the occasion of Allston's sudden death, he takes leave 
of him in these words: "The exquisite moral sense, the true spir- 
ituality, the kindliness and courtesy of heart as well as of manner, 
the corresponding external elegance, the elevation above the world 
and the men and things of it, where have these ever been so com- 
bined before ? " And the same question might well be asked about 
Mr, Dana. 

His own early and even precocious literary success had some- 
thing, I tliink, to do with shaping his subsequent life. It gave 
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him an easy footing in the society and friendship of the best men, 
Buch as Mr. Webster, Judge Stoiy, George Ticknor, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Franklin Dexter, Charles Sumner, George S. Hillard, 
and others who were the leaders of New England life, and be stood 
well with them all. Indeed, literature must have been his first 
love, which was evinced by his signal success in that direction 
even before he came of ^e, and by his devotion in later years to 
the company of those choice and kindred epirits and men of letteis 
who composed the famous Saturday Club. 

Mr. Horace Mann he did not altogether like ; and no wonder, for 
there could hardly be two more opposite natures than theirs. 
When Mann was at the head of the Board of Education, he pro- 
posed to Mr. Dana that the Board of Education should puUish bis 
"Two Tears Before the Mast" if he would practically rewrite it 
to suit Mr. Mann's practical ideas, and his account of their inter- 
view at which the matter was discussed is most amusing. It 
ended in Mr. Dana positively refusing to make any eabstantM 
changes in the book, and Mr. Mann being contented with nothing 
less than changes which would entirely destroy its character. 

Too strenuous labor, after he reached the age of forty-five, seems 
frequently to have overtaxed Mr, Dana's strength. Up to that 
time he had a remarkable buoyancy and vigor which had been 
splendidly fortified by his two years at sea. A weakness of the 
eyes had compelled him to take the voyage of which his book ia 
ihe record, out of the very heart of his college life, coming back to 
graduate with a class two years later than that which he had ca- 
tered. From the beginning to the end of his professional life, 
whatever his hands found to do be did it with his might. His 
attention to details was extraordinary, and thus he was always la 
danger of overwork, which compelled him to take frequent vaca- 
tions to counteract that danger. 

There was one great hero with whom these vacation rambles 
brought him into close and interesting contact, and that was John 
Brown, not yet John Brown of Ossawatomie, but a plain and 
m^ed farmer of North Elba in the Adirondacks, where he ran 
an active branch of the famous underground railroad, over which 
he was constantly conducting fugitive slaves to freedom. 

More than twenty years afterward Dana wrote an account of it 
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for the Atlantie Monthly, and it is pleasant to lead of Mr. Dana, 
fastidiooB though he was, sitting down to dinner with Mr. Brown 
and ** bis unlimited family of children, from a cheerful, nice healthy 
woman of twenty or bo and a f nll-eized, red-haired son, who seemed 
to be foreman of the farm, through every grade of boy and girl to 
a couple who could hardly speak plain," and among them two 
fugitive negroes whom he had just brought in and whom he intro- 
duced to Mr. Dana as Mr. Jefferson and Mrt, Wait, as persons of 
eutire social equality. 

Little did he think, as he sat at that rude feast of "Ruth's best 
bread, butter, and com cakes, with some meat and tea," that in a 
few years the rugged &rmer, who sat at the head of the table and 
entertained him so cordially, would have become the great martyr 
of freedom, so that his name and hia spirit would lead the embat- 
tled hoBta of America to the final triumph of Uberty aod union 1 

Mr. Dana's first venture in politics, in his thirty-third year, in 
1848, marked clearly his independence of spirit, his love of the 
right, and determination to maintain it at whatever cost, and bis 
clear foresight into the political future. He had, like almost all 
Massachusetts boys, grown up as a disciple of Mr. Webster. He 
hated the Abolitionists who were altogether too nnconventdonal for 
him, but he made his d^ut in poUtictd life as chairman of the Free 
Soil meeting at the Tiemont Temple. He declared: "I am a 
Free Soiler, because I am (who should not say so) of the stock of 
the old northern gentry, and have a particular dislike to any sub- 
serviency, or even appearance of subserviency, on the part of our 
people to the slaveholding oligarchy. I was disgusted with it in 
collie and at the law school, and have been since, in society and 
politics. The spindles and day-books are against us just now, for 
Free Soilism goes to the wrong side of the ledger. The Uood, the 
letters, and the people are our chief reliance." 

It was a bold step for a young lawyer and statesman to come out 
in this way in 1848 in Boston, where Webster was stall lord of the 
ascendant and where all the best people, with whom Dana had 
always been associated, were hia devoted foUowers, and where 
there was a strong affiliation, as Charles Sumner put it, " between 
the lords of the lash and the lords of the loom." But Dana was 
not dismayed. He went to the Buffalo convention as a delegate 
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and came back to advocate tbfl el6cUoD of Uartdn Van Bareu for 
President and Charles Francia Adams for Vice-President, and from 
August to NoTember he laid aside his law piaotice and devoted 
himself to making speeches foi this seemingly hopeless cause, 
which he had the foresight to see would result bj and by in the 
collapse of the Whig party and the prevention of the further ex- 
tension of slavery. Prom this time forward he was generally 
recognized as one of the most brilliant and promising antislavety 
men of the countiy, rather to the horror and disgust of many of 
his old associates; and some of his social rslations that had been of 
the warmest and closest character were broken off. 

The wealth of Boston, its merchants and manu&otorets and 
shipowners, were against him, and his Bnccess as a lawyer, which 
had been good at the start, must have been seriously interfered 
with ; but little did he care for that, for he knew he was right and 
meant to stick to it, and presently, by the very reason of his po- 
litical secession, his great opportunity came in the fugitive slave 
cases, which enabled him as a lawyer to render memorable service 
to the good of mankind. 

I think myself that when the first attempts to enforce tiie fugi- 
tive slave law of 1850 were made in Boston, the great majority of 
the educated people, and, indeed, of all the people of Massachusetts, 
would have preferred that the enforcement of tlie odious law should 
be quietly submitted to without any demonstration against it The 
compromise measures of 1850, of which that law was a part, had 
been accepted, strangely enough, as a finality. They had been 
advocated by Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Calhoun, all of them 
already old men, who had desired nothing so much as that the 
slavery question should be settled for once and forever, while they 
were still upon the political stage. They believed that the fugitive 
slave law was practically guaranteed by the Constitodon, and that 
attempts to enforce it would result in no serious harm. In this, ss 
the result showed, they proved to be blind leaders of the blind ; but 
the people of Massachusetts generally were still inclined to follow 
their lead. But not so with Mr. Dana and Charles Sumner and 
Robert Rantoul. They appear to have recognized the binding 
force of the constitutional provision, that "no person held to serv- 
ice or labor in one State under the laws thereof, escaping into 
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anotbei state, shall in oonaeqnence of any law oi ragolation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom snch service or labor may be due " ; 
but they believed also that this did not dispense with essential 
safeguards for the protection of persons involved, and especially 
that they were entitled to a trial by jury and to such other protec- 
tion as might be afforded to them by legislative provisions of the 
stales which would not be in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

So when the first seizure under the odious law was made by the 
arrest of Sbadracb in Boston on the 15th of February, 1851, Mr. 
Dana, having heard of it, instantly repaired to the Court House, 
and, offering bis services to the fugitive, prepared and presented 
to Chief Justice Shaw a petition for a writ of habeas corpus in his 
behalf. But the learned Chief Justice was not inclined to inter- 
fere, and while Mr. Dana was considering going before another 
judge, a mob of negroes invaded the Court House and rescued the 
prisoner and enabled him to make his way to freedom. The arrest 
and the rescue and the attack upon the Court House made a tre- 
mendous sensation, and the federal authorities mode strenuous 
efforts to punish somebody for the escape of the prisoner. 

Among others they made a wholly unwarranted attack npoa 
Mr. Charles G. Davis, who had assisted Mr. Dana in the pro- 
posed defense of Sbadracb, charging him with aiding and abet- 
ting in the escape of the fugitive slave, with which he had no 
more to do than the man in the moon; but his trial before the 
United States commissioner occupied four days, and he was ably 
defended b^ Mr. Dana, whose argument in his defense is a model 
of forensic eloquence, a perfect gem ; and Mr. Davis was discharged 
by the commissioner, who found no case against him. 

In the meantime, Mr. Dana and Mr. Sumner were bosily em- 
ployed in drawing up laws to meet what they r^arded as the 
dangers and outrages of the Fugitive Slave Bill, at the request of 
a committee of the legislature. 

On the 7th of April in the same year another fugitive slave, Sims, 
was arrested by tlie marshal and his posse and locked op in the 
Court House, which was guarded by a huge force of policemen, and 
a chain was stretched entirely around it, so that everyone tJiat 
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entered it, inclnding the jadgea of the Snpteme Coart and parties 
having business before that tribunal, mast go under the chain. 
Mr. Rantoul and Mr. Dana appeared in the Supreme Court and 
moved agtun for a writ of habeas corpus, which was promptly 
denied, the Chief Justice giving the opinion of the court refusing 
the writ. The opinion held that "the only question was whether 
the Commissioner could constitutionally act: — that the act of 1793 
gave the same powers to ma^tratea which this act gives to Com- 
missioners, and was acquiesced in for more than fifty years, and 
recognized, or at least was not decided to be unconstitutional by 
any court So the court held that the point must be considered as 
settled by lapse of time, acquiescence, and recognition." And again 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Dana went before a federal judge and made 
an ineffectual effort for release of the fugitive, and the next 
day, OS Mr. Dana relates, between four and five o'clock in the 
morning "the poor fellow, with tears in his eyes, was marched on 
board a vessel, escorted by a hundred or more of the city police 
under orders of the United States marshal, armed with swords and 
pistols, and in a few minutes she sailed down the harbor." 

In connection with this case it is pleasant always to remember 
thiiit Judge Devens, who was the marshal on the occasion and h;id 
such an unpleasant duty to perform, afterward, when he became 
Attorney General of the United States in 1877, employed Sims as 
a messenger in the Department of Justice, which position he held 
for several years while Devens remained iu office. 

But one startling and immediate result of these two cases was the 
election, within a fortnight after the rendition of Sims, of Charles 
Sumner as United States Senator to fill the seat which Mr. Webster 
had occupied. Meanwhile Mr. Dana continued for several months 
the defense of the resaue cases, as they were called, and nobody 
that he defended was ever convicted. 

One of the most singular of these cases was that of Elizur 
Wright, the celebrated journalist and linguist. He vras tried for 
complici^ in the rescue of Shadrach, and as he was absolutely in- 
nocent, he refused to have any counsel, but defended himself. The 
jury disagreed, stending eleven for conviction and one for acquittal, 
but on anew trial he was acquitted, being defended this time by 
Mr. Duna, who says that Wright was entirely clear of all connection 
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vith the rescue in fact, although he vas delighted with the result. 
The result of bis trial, Mr. Dana aays, showed the importance of 
the professional services of an advocate. 

Mr. Dana's services in the cause of freedom continued as long as 
tiiere was any slave-hunting upon the soil of Massachusetts, and 
ended on Boston's Black Friday, the 2d of June, 1854, when 
Anthony Bums, the last fugitive slave arrested under the act, was 
consigned by Judge Loring to the custody of the marshal to be 
escorted back to slavery. 

Mr. Dana in his Diaty thus describes it: '^This was a day of in- 
tense excitement and deep feeling in tiie city, in the State, and 
throughout New Englaud, and indeed a great part of Uie UnioD. 
The hearts of millions of persons were beating high with hope, 
or indignation, or doubt. The Mayor of Boston has ordered out 
the entire militaiy force of the city, from 1500 to 1800 men, and 
undflTtaken to place full discretionary powers in the hands of 
General Edmands. These troops and the three companies of reg- 
ulars fill the streets and squares from the Court House to the 
end of the wharf where the revenue cutter lies, in which Burns, 
if remanded, will be taken to Virginia. " 

Mr. Dsna labored very hard for the acquittal of this fugitive, 
and his argument at the conclusion of the case, which occupied 
four hours in its delivery, is so incisive and convincing that but 
for his adamantine conservatism Judge Loring, the magistrate, 
who was the learned Judge of Probate and a professor in the Dane 
Law School, might well have decided in favor of freedom and dis- 
charged the prisoner. 

I have laid great stress upon the services of Mr. Dana in his 
fugitive slave cases, not only because of the intense interest in 
that exciting period of our history, but also because they placed 
him in the very front rank of his profession in Massachusetts and 
made him an exceedingly prominent figure among the puUic men 
of New England ; and we should, I think, have expected that his 
aspirations for public office would have been sooner gratified. 
These services of his brought him no pecuniary reward, for they 
were rendered in behalf of those who were wholly without means 
or credit, and in the case of Anthony Bums, which was the most 
important of all, he absolutely declined all pecuniary compensation. 
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I have descril)ed these labors of Mr. Dana's as gieat services 
rendered not oulj to the State but to the Nation, because they 
aroused universal attention to the &ct that the boasted compro- 
mlse measures of 1850, which were designed to settle the slavery 
q^iieation forever, were not final, but a total &ilure; that freedom 
would not down at the bidding of Congress, even when led by the 
great statesmen of a past a^. Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster both 
died in 1852, Mr. Calhoun having preceded them to the grave in 
1850. Their compromise measures were buried with them, and 
Uie whole qnestton bad to be fought out in blood under the lead 
of Lincoln. 

la the midst of these exciting and unrewarded professional 
labors, Mr. Dana spent three months in the summer of 1853 as 
a member of the Constitutional Convention of Massachusetts, 
of which many of the leading men of the state were members, 
and among whom, from his first appearance, although it was his 
first experience in a delibemtive body, he at once came to the 
front. 

Mr. Adams very justly says that "there was no man in the 
convention who rose more rapidly, or into greater prominence as 
a debater, than did Dana." And Charles Sumner, who was alto 
a member, suheequentiy spoke of him as "the man of by far the 
greatest legislative promise," criticising only bis tendency to over- 
debate, due to excessive readiness and fecilitf. He took an active 
part in all the serious discussions, and in that which was the most 
important of tdl, the judiciary question, he made a most effective 
and conclusive argument, which Mr. Choate, who the next dny 
made one of the great speeches of his life in the convention on 
the same subject, declared to be "such a speech as one hears once 
in an age." He spoke in favor of the proposition that it was in- 
expedient to make any change in the appointment or tenure of 
judges. There was some popular demand- that Massachusetts 
should follow the example that had tiien been set by many of the 
states of the Union to have her judges elected by the people in- 
stead of appointed by the governor for life or during good behavior. 
There was also a proposition tliat the judges should be appointed 
by the governor and council for a term of ten years. 

To both of these propositions Mr. Dana, from beginning to end, 
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made strenuous and anoeaaing opposition, culminating in ihe argn- 
ment to which I have already referred. 

Unfortunately, almost all the atatea of the Union have ahandoned 
the ancient system of appointing judges for life or during good 
behavior, which has worked so admiiably in England uace the 
Revolutiou of 1688, in the United States federal system since tbe 
foundation of tbe government, and to this day remains intact in 
Massachusette; and it is largely owing to the loyal and powerful 
exertions of such men as Mr. Dana and Mr. Cboate that this com- 
monwealth owes the retention of that system, which makes its 
judiciary, to say the least, compare favorably with that of the otJier 
states of tbe Union, and puts its courts side by side in tbe adminis- 
tration of the common law with those of England and witb tba 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

If the people of Massachusetts nnderstand their true interest 
and set a proper value upon the higb-toned administration of 
justice as it prevails to this day in its courts, they will always re- 
ject all attempts from whatever quarter to make their judiciaiy 
elective. There is always a danger of efforts being made in that 
direction, and nothing shows more clearly the imminent character 
of that danger than the fact that in this very Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1863, the last, 1 believe, that has been held in Massachu- 
setts, the Constitution, as adopted and submitted to the people, pro- 
posed the appointment of judges for the term of ten years, which 
led to its defeat by a majority of about six thousand in a total 
popular vote of 125,000, so that to-day your people stand on this 
question as they have stood ever since the adoptiou of the Constitu- 
tion of 1780, and will, as I hope, stand forever. You have to-day 
an absolutely independent judiciary, as impartial as the lot of 
humanity admits, which helps to make the government of tbe 
commonwealth a government of laws, and not of men. 

After all these labors Mr. Dana took a boHday, and had bis first 
glimpse of Europe, to which be had long looked forward with 
eager anticipation. To be sure, it only lasted for two months, but 
he saw and enjoyed and recorded everything. He was just at 
the age to make the most of it, and so thorough and constant bad 
hia reading been all his life about England, that he seemed to knov 
it all by heart, and revelled most heartily in all t^ places uid 
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people with which his reading had made him so familiar. Id Eng- 
lish history especially he was thoroughly versed, and he lost so 
time in his haste to visit all the great and interesting historical 
places, — Westminster Hall, the Honses of Parliament, the Inns of 
Court, Kenilworth and Warwick Castle, the Courts of Justice, 
Stonehenge and Wilton, Greenwich and the Zoo, and St. James's 
Park, — and he happily fell in with many of the leading Enghsh 
men and women of the day, whom he appreciated, and they mani- 
festly appreciated him. Nothing could possibly have been more 
to his liking, and he returned at the end of bis perfect vacation 
tiiorougbly refreshed and renewed, to resume the daily work of 
his profession, which must have seemed to him after the supreme 
delights of the summer a httle more arduous toil than ever before. 

From 1856 to 1860 was the best and richest period of his pro- 
feastonal life. He had some great cases, which attracted wide 
attention, la one of which, the Dalton case, the eaute ciUbre of 
the time, be proved himself a match single-handed against two 
great leaders of the bar, Rufus Choate and Henry F. Dnrant, who 
together opposed him, and but for the twelfth dissenting juror he 
would have won the casa 

lliose were the daj'S of overwork for all eminent lawyers, for 
Mr. Choate, in summing up, talked for ten hours, taking two entire 
days of the court's time, and Mr. Dana followed and spoke for 
twelve hours, occupying parts of three days. Fortunately for us 
to-day time is more precious, tlie pressure upon the courts vastly 
more intense, and the two-hour rule would he strictly applied. 

Those four years were much the hardest of Mr. Dana's life, and 
his constitution proved in the end wholly unequal to the strain; 
for at the end of them, in spite of occasional holidays and voyages, 
he completely collapsed in the midst of the argument of an excit- 
ing cause, and recalling the experience of his two years before the 
mast, he wisely concluded that nothing less than a voyage around 
the world would save him; and after a lapse of fifteen mouths, 
in which he made the circuit of the globe, concluding with a brief 
glimpse again of England, he returned home, once more in good 
health, to find his country in the midst of that great campaign of 
1860 which resulted in the election of Lincoln and brought on the 
Civil War. 
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Through bU that aaxioos period he held the office of United States 
Atiomey for the district of Massachusetts, a position which he 
greatly magnified t^ his wonderful qualifications in character and 
ability', and he argued with a consummate power the prize causes 
in which the legality of the whole conduct df the government 
during the Civil War was directly challenged. Botii in the Dis- 
trict court of Massachusetts ftnd in the Sopierae Court of the United 
States, where he opened, and Mr. Evarte, the companion of his 
boyhood and his hfelong friend, cloeed, he cleared up all the diffi- 
cult and knotty questions involved. Mr. Adams records that 
one who was preseot at the final hearing, after Mr. Dana had closed 
his argument, happened to encounter Judge Grier, who had retired 
to the corridor in the rear of the bench, and whose clear judicial 
mind and finely cultivated literary taste had keenly enjoyed the 
speech; in a burst of unjudicial enthusiasm he said: "Well 
your little * Two Years Before the Mast* has settled that question ; 
there is nothing more to say about it." Judge Grier shortly af- 
terward stAted the opinion of the court, affirming at almost every 
point the positions of the government, and giving the highest legal 
sanction to President Lincoln's acts. This was undoubtedly Mr. 
Dana's greatest professional achievement and the one to which he 
looked back to the end of his life with the utmost elation. 

I should be doing great injustice to Mr. Dana if I failed to 
mention the famous speech he delivered in Faneuil Hall on June 
21, 1865, at an important meeting called to consider the subject of 
the reorganization of the states lately in rebellion, and the ad- 
dress to the country which he prepared on that occasion, and which, 
like the speech, attracted wide notioe. 

Mr. Dana to the end of his days justJy took great pride in this 
address, in which he seems to have led the way in claiming that 
the government, having put down the rebellion by force of arms, 
and holding all the rebel states in the " grasp of war," as he called 
it, might continue its military occupation of the conquered territory 
until it could secure what it regarded as a just solution of the 
tremendous questions involved. 

He said ; '* We stand upon the ground of war, and we exercise 
the powers of war. I put that proposition fearlessly : The conquer- 
ing party may hold the other in the grasp of war until it has secured 
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whateyer it has a right to require. Having succeeded in this war, 
and holding the rebel states in our militaty occapation, it is our 
right and duty to secure whatever the public safety and the public 
faith require." 

But he by no means justified those pordoDS of the measures of 
reconstmction which led for a while to the shocking negro domina- 
tion in several of the soathem states, and in the same speech, and 
in the memorable address to the people of the United States, which 
was drawn by him, he did not ask that the nation should insist on 
an unconditioned universal suffrage for the freedmen, but that the 
right of suffrage should be given to them in such manner as to 
be impartial, and not based in principle upon color, but to be 
reasonably attainable by int«Iligence and character, putting them 
on the same ground of equality as prevails in Massachusetts, where 
the right to vote is secured alike to black men and white who can 
read and write. 

It is safe, I think, to say that if the doctrines laid down by Mr. 
Dana in this speech and address had been more closely followed, 
great mischiefs would have been avoided fuid the terrible task of 
reconstmction would have been made more easy. 

After the close of the war Mr. Dana resigned his office, and wag 
Dot engaged in any more serious forensic conflicts, but he devoted 
two continuous years to hia edition of Wheatoa'a " Elements of 
International Law," which he greatly enriched by a series of most 
learned and elaborate notes, and it may fairly be said that, until 
the outbreak of the present horrible war, this book of his, in which 
he embodied all the rich fruits of his learned and laborious life, 
was a great standard authority on the subject of which it treated, 
and was valued as such, not only in his own country, but in Eng- 
land and amoi^ the continental nations. 

At this moment international law must be admitted to be in a 
state of suspense ; at any rate when peace comes it will have to 
be restated and remade with all the changes necessitated by the 
exigencies of the war and its results. Even if it ends as we hope, 
international law cannot be taken up where it stood in August, 
1914; but Dana's notes to Wheaton's Elements will form a most 
valuable stepping-stone to its future progress, by which, as we 
hope, the permanent peace of the world will be secured. 
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Let me give jon a single iUastratJon of bow intematioaal law has 
failed to deal by any possitnlity with the difficulties preseoted by 
the present war, on the single subject of aeroplanes and Zeppelins, 
which have been causing so much havoc and dismay throughout 
tiie world during the last twelve months. When the Emperor of 
Russia issued his call for the first peace congress he referred to the 
subject of aircraft and commended it to the study of the first 
conference. The first conference met in 1899. They discussed 
the subject very fully, and finally concluded that the world was 
not ripe for acUon on their part; but they prohibited the throwing 
of projectiles from dirigible balloons or any other aircraft for the 
period of five years, expecting that the second conference would 
meet by that time and take the subject up with better knowledge. 
Well, no conference was called until eight years, in 1907. And 
there we had a great discussion on the subject. England and Gep- 
many were of one mind, to prohibit the throwing of these pmjeo- 
tiles. Lord Reay, one of the leading English delegates, made a 
brilliant speech in support of the proposition to prohibit, in which 
he said that two elements, the land and the sea, were enough 
for war ; that the air and the sky ought to be reserved for peace. 
And the result was that we, with consummate wisdom, aa we 
thought, but with what seems to have been utter folly, renewed 
the prohibition for a period that should terminate with the adjourn- 
ment of the third Hague conference, which has never met and 
perhaps wil^ never meet. So it is all left in the aJr. 

Mr. Dana still cherished his lifelong ambition for high political 
ofBce, for which be was so admirably qualified, but this amiution 
was doomed to bitter disappointment, which, however, he never 
allowed to cloud his later years, for these were always cheerful, 
happy, and devoted to good works. 

He accepted the nomination for Congress in the Essex district 
against the notorious General Butler, with whom he maintained 
an unequal contest single-handed. He proved to be no match for 
the general in the latter's characteristic rough-and-tumble methods 
of warfare, and came out at the end of thepoll with an unhappily 
small vote. But he had the satisfaction of standing for the public 
credit E^inst the avowed champion of repudiation. 

Another visit to England and Scotland, again for health's sake. 
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brought bim back to America to resome in a quiet Tray the practice 
of his profession. After his misadventure in the coDgresaionnl 
election he had substantially abandoned all hope of public life, 
when suddenly, to his great surprise. President Grant in 1876 sent 
in hia name to the Senate for the very ofiBce which of all others it 
would have given him the greatest pleasure to fill, and which, as I 
think, of all Americans he was then the most fit to fill and to adorn 
— the English mission. But here (^in he eneountored obstacles 
which neither he nor the President could have expected. Politics 
of a very questionable character overwhelmed his nomination, and 
his old and doughty antagonist, with all the hostile company that 
he could muster, venomously besieged the Senate Committee on 
Foreign A&irs, to whom the nomination had been referred. The 
nomination was reported adversely as the result of a very sorry 
chapter in senatorial politics. 

Had bis nomination been confirmed, Mr. Dana's appointment as 
minister to England would have been a perfectly ideal one. His 
character, bis education, his sympathies, and all the associations of 
bis life woold have made him a most acceptable and popular repre- 
sentative of the United States in the mother countiy, and be in 
turn would have revelled in the duties and pleasures of the office. 
I regard his defeat as having worked a very serious loss to the 
governments and the people of both nations. 

His defeat, however, did not prevent the State Department, of 
which Mr. Evarts was then the head, from selecting Mr. Dana as 
one of the counsel of the United States Government before the 
interuation&l commission appointed to meet at Halifax to dispose 
of the fisheries questions between the two countries, where again 
he rendered most excellent service, after which he bade farewell 
to the profession and spent his remaining days in Europe, contem- 
plating and preparing for a new work upon international law, 
which unhappily he never lived to complete. 

I confess my inalnlity, in the space of time allotted, to do justice 
to Mr. Dana's lofty character and to his signally noble career, which 
was guided from fiist to last by high principle, an indomitable 
courage, a lofty independence of spirit, and a mind always con- 
scious to itself of right He met with many cruel disappointments, 
hifi aspiring dreams were not realized, but take him for all in all 
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be Tras a man of whom bis native state and coontiy may veil be 
proud and gire him a high place among their immortahl. 

I have said nothing of his private and domestic relations, bnt I 
cannot refrain from quoting what Mi. Parker, his partner for many 
yeaiB, said when he heard of his death: " He was the steadiest of 
friends, the most indulgent and affectionatd to those whom he once 
honored with his friendship.** 

We may well close this celebration of the centenary of Mr. Dana's 
birth by commending the study of hia pure and dignified life and 
character to the young men of coming geneiations ; — from first to 
last tiie perfect gentleman. 

Bishop Lawrence. In behalf of the Cambridge Historical 
Society may I thank yon for your presence. It is appro- 
priate that this meeting should be here in honor of a citizen 
of Cambridge, an Overseer of Harvard College, and a Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. And 
ill your behalf I tbank the Cambridge Historical Society for 
being the means of giving us such a beautiful revelation of 
the life and character of Richard Henry Dana. 
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APPENDIX 

EXfflBIT IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

DANA CENTENARY 

IN THE TREASURE ROOM OF HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 

October 14r-22, 1915 

P«tnut of Richard Dana (1700-1772) by John Singleton Copley. 

Harvard A.B. 1718. Trial justice, leading banister with James Otii at 
the Boston Bar; frequently presided at Faneuil Hall meetings of the S<Kia 
<tf Liberty; drafted reaolutiona for the Massachusetts Legislature addressed 
to the King and Parliament; took the affidavit of Andrew Oliver not to 
eoSonx tlte Stamp Act, in 1765. Great grandfather of R. H. Dana, Jr. 

I^t frame originally held a portrait of Governor Hutchinson, presented 
by him to Judge Edmund Trowbridge of Cambridge. Judge Trowbridge 
b^Dg a TcH7, his family, afraid of an attack by the mob or of a visit from 
the Sons of Liberty, cut out and burned the portrait and put into the frame 
this portrait of Richard Dana, Trowbridge's brother-in-law. 
Original affidavit of Andrew OUver, oommissioner of the Crown, taken before 
Richard Dana m 1765, buiding himself not to enforce the Stamp Act. Haw- 
thcvne's "Grandfather's Chair" gives a description of the scene. 
Pwtrait ot Francis Dana (1743-1811) by Walter M. Brackett, from two <4d 
pastels (one by Sharpies). 

Harvard A.B. 1762. Son of Liberty, on special mission to Great Britain 
just before and in the early days of the Revolution, member of the Massa- 
diusetts L^islature and Continental Congress, signer of the Articles <^ 
Confederation, chairman of the committee of Continental Congress on war, 
on spedal mission with John Adams to France and Holland, appointed min- 
ister to St. Petersburg, where he went in 1781, member <rf the United States 
Constitutional Convention and of the Massachusetts Convention adopting 
the same. Chief Justice of Massachusetts. Grandfather of R. H. Dana, Jr. 
Ftsmed ink sketch copied from sketch by Jacob Bigelow of Dana house on Dana 
Hill, built in 1785 by Chief Justice Prands Dana. Burned down in 1839. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., was one of the Cambridge Volunteer Fire Department and 
was veiy active on the occasion. Lent by Miss E. E. Dana. 
Portrait of Richard Henry Dana (1787-1879) by WiUiam M. Hunt 

Harvard A.B. 1808. Lawyer, member of Massachusetts Legislatura, 
poet, essayist, and one of the editors of the North American Review. Fatha 
of R. H. Dana, Jr. 
Photognq>h c^ R. H. Dana, Sen., at the age of eighty-five. 
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Portrait of R. H. Dana, Jr. (1815-1882), by G. P. A. Healy in 1876. (Uppw half 
of the fac« ia veiy good, but mouth and chin are not satisfactoiy.) 

Photograph of another portrait of R. H. Dana, Jr., by G. P. A-Hea^, belonging 
to the estate of his daughter, Charlotte (Dana) Lyman of Chicago. 

Silhouette of R. H. Dana, Jr., in his boyhood. 

Daguerreotype of R. H. Dana, Jr., taken in 1840. 

Three daguerreotypes of R. H. Dana, Jr., taken in 1840, one of than with sailrar 
cravat, and the others with the cravats of the time. 

Photograph standing with left arm on chair, in full dress-suit, costume worn in 
addressing the Supreme Judicial Court, taken about 1848-1850. 

FVamed photograph of R. H. Dana, Jr. (enlai^ed), taken in the early fifties, 
about the tune of the fugitive slave cases. 

Tbree photc^raphs of R. H. Dana, Jr., taken about 1870, 1872 and 1879. 

Pen and ink sketch cf the brig Pitgrin by J. Henry Blake, taken from a large 
water aAat which belonged to Captain Bangs Hallett, who commanded the pil- 
grim m 1830, now in the possession of Judge Fred C. Swift of Yarmouthport. 
Presented by J. H. Blake. 

(Xi painting of the brig Pilgrim, made in 1911, by S. M. Chase, following accu- 
rately every det^ of the descripdon. llie Pilgrim was built in 1825, at Med- 
ford, Mass., length 85 ft 6 in., breadth 21 ft. 7H iu-i depth 10 ft 9H in., 180M 

Picture of the Alert in a storm, painted by Charles H. Grant Hiis painting 
belonged to Capt^n William Dane Phelps, who commanded the Alert, 1810- 
1343. Lent by his daughter, Mrs. Charles E. Goodwin of Leaagton. 

Wat«r color of the Alert, painted for Captwu Phelps, when on the coast of Cali- 
fomia in 1840. Lent by Mrs. Goodwin. 

CHI painting of the Alert by S. M. Chase, 1911, following accurately every detail 
of the description. The AleH was built in Boston in 1828, length 1 13 ft 4 in., 
breadth 28 ft., depth 14 ft., 399 tons. Builder, Noah Brooks of Boston. 

Large, fully rigged model of the Alert lent by Mrs. Henry P. Wild, Dana's daugh- 
ter. (liie deck not quite cwrect) 

Photograph of Captun Faucon who commanded the Alert and afterward the PH- 
grim on the coast <rf California, taken in 1894 at the age of eighty-seven. Cap- 
tain Faucon was frequently favorably mentioned in "Two Years Before tike 
Maat" 

Photograph of the Cliffs d San Juan CajHstrano and Dana's Cove, CaUfOTnia. 
Down these cliffs Dana risked his life to save a few hides, cm the captain's call 
for a volunteer. 

Photograph of the De la Guerra house, Santa Barbara, California. 

Framed panting of the daughters of a Spanish Don in Califtvnia in the early 
forties, supposed to be Dona Anita and DoDa Angusdas de la Guerra de Noriego 
y Carrillo, described in "IVo Years Before the Mast" Lent by Mrs. Charles 
E. Goodwin. 

Long panoramic photograph of San Diego Bay, seen across the site of the oU 
hide houses. Lent by Mrs. H. P. Wild. 

Photograph of doorway of mission at San Luis Rey, Califwnia. 
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Large wrought iioa nail from hide house at Sao Di^p>, California. Lent by Mrs. 

H. F. Wild. 
Tarpaulin hat worn by R. H. Dana, Jr., while at sea. These hats were wcwn on 

the bade (rf the bead, the sea fashion of those days. It was sewed and covered 

by Dana. (See chapter 26 of "Two Years Before the Most.") 
Flannel jacket and trousers cut and sewed by R. H. Dana, Jr., while at sea, aa 

told in "Two Years Before the Mast" 
Scone et his other sea-clothea. 
Personal log of Andrew B. Amazeen, chief mate of the PUgrim, kept on passage 

home in the Aieri, 1836. Lent by Edward C. Amazeen of Mdrose. 
Seaman's papers of Andrew B. Amazeen. Lent by Edward C. Amazeen. 
Forcellian and Phi Beta Kappa medals of R. H. Dana, Jr. 
Manuscript dissertation c^ R. H. Dana, Jr., "Moral and literary Character of 

Bulwer's Novels," winning the Bowdcnn prize, at Harvard CoUege, 1837. 
Harvard CoUege catalogues in which Dana's name appeared. 
Dana's Diaiy (kept during the voyage), from which the manuscript of "Two 

Years Before the Mast" was written out. 
From the manuscript of "Two Years Before the Mast," the account of the 



Fugitive ^ave case. Brief and notes of R. H. Dana, Jr., in the trial of the negro 
Scott and others, 1851, for rescuing the slave Shadrach. 

Short brief (about the nze of one's hand) being the notes from which a four hours' 
argument was made by Dana against the rendition of Anthony Bums, the fugi- 
tive slave, 1854. 

Notes taken by Mr. Dana during the trial of the same. 

Stiver salver presented May 2, 1854, to R. H. Dana, Jr., by Wendell Phillips and 
others, for his defense of Anthony Biuns, the fugitive slave, Mr. Dana having 
refused any compensation for his services in that or any other fugitive slave 

"Specimens of the British Poets." Presented to Mr. Dana in 1853 by a colored 
woman — "As a small token of my Respect for your untiring exertions not only 
in my cause, but in being a friend in aU eases to a proscribed race. 
Respectfully 

RoaiNNE Taylor." 

A London edition of Hallam's works, in eight volumes, presented to Mr. Dana 
by Robert Morris, the first col<ved lawyer of Boston, and others of his race, 
with a grateful inscription. {This was not found in time for the exhibit.) 

Commission of R. H. Dana, Jr., aa United States IMstrict Attcaw^, dgned by 
Lincoln and Seward. 

Draft of a letter from R. H. Dana, Jr., to William M. Evarts, advising against 
the trial of Jefferson Davis for treason. Evarts and Dana had been appointed 
counsel by the government to conduct the trial in 1868, but their advice against 
the measure was accepted. 

V^tical folder case containing letters received, newspaper dippongs of speeches, 
resolutions and articles prepared by R, H. Dana, Jr., arranged chronolt^cally. 

Six bound vdumes d letters received by R. H. Dana, Jr., Stfua 1838 to December, 
1860. 
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Letter d Mr. Lee W«nier introdudng to R. H. Duu, Jr., his "young friend J. 
Bryce," the present Lo*d Bryee. 

Letters from Lwd Chancellor Cranworth, Chief Justice C&mpbell, and the I>ukc 
<rf ArgyU, selected from letters received by R. U. Duu, Jr., while in En^and 
in 1S56. 

Letter of Lafayette to William EUery, a signer lA the Declaratioii, great grand- 
father of R. H. Dana, Jr. 

Proclamation of Count Rochambeau, commander of the Kendi fleet during the 
Revolutionary War, presented to Wlliam Elleiy. 

Letter from William Woidaworth, and copy of poem in battdwriting of Mrs. 
Wordsworth, to Washington Allston, unde-jn-law of R. H. Dana, Jr. 

Letter from Samuel Taylor Oderidge to Washington Allston. 

EditioMpf'Two Yean BifoTe the Mad" 

IB40. New YoA. Harper & Bros. CHarper-s Family Library, No. 106.) Bound in 
black cloth. 
The first editioQ, published amwymously. This copy is full of pencil notes of 
correction and suggestion by the author's father, R. H. Dana, Sen. 
The same. Bound in brown linen. 

The same edition appeared subsequently with different datea b the imprint. 

1841. London, Edward Moshi. Bound in half calf. 

An author's edition, Moxon having voluntarily paid more for the privilege 
in England than Dana got from Harper & Bros, in America, tbou^ there 
was then no intematioiial copyri^t 

1S54. I«ndon, G. Routledge & Co. 12tli thousand. 

1860. Boston t New York, "Hcknor & Relds. 

With illustration at head of first chaptir. 

Other coiaes <A the same date have imprint, Boston, Kelds, Osgood tt Co., 
successora to Ticknor and Fields. 

The preface to this "New edition" reads: "After twenty-eight years, the 
copyright of this book has revnted to me. In presenting the first 'author's 
ecUtion' to the public, I have been encouraged to add an account of a vi^t to 
the old scenes, made twenty'^our years after, together with notices of tbe sub- 
sequent story and fate of the vessels, and of some of the persons with whom the 
the reader is made acquainted. R. H. D., Jr. Bosttm, May &, 1869." 

1860. London, Sampson Low, Son & Marston. 

With frontispiece, and diapter "Twenty-four Years After." 

1S71. Boston, James R. Osgood & Co., Ute Udmor & F^lds and Helds, <hgood & Co. 
With illustration at beginning erf first chapter,and additional chapter "Twen^< 
four Years After." 

1872. The same. 

1873. Tbe same. 
1875. The same. 

1877. Edinburgh, Adam k Charles BUck. 

With trontisinece and vignette on title page; Contains glcosary of sea terms 
and drawings of ships evidently taken from Dana's Seaman's Manual. 

1870. Boston, Houghton, Osgood b Co. 

Same as James R. Osgood & Co.'s editions. 

1800. New York, Worthington Co. 

1804. London, Glasgow and Dublin, BUdde& Son, Ltd. (Bbuiie's Scliool and Home 
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130S. Boston & Nev York, Houston, Mifflin & Co. 

With illustration »t he«d tA first chapter and dupter "Twenty-four Yean 
After." 

1895. Boston b New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Thesauiea3thelast,but with portrait of R.H. Dana, Jr.,B3 frontispiece (from 
daguerreotype of IS40, with sailor necktie) . 
Another copy. 

Illustrated with photosraphg taken on the spot in California and maps in- 
serted. Handsomely bound in leather, with manuscript index. Presented 
to the widow of the author in 1S96 1:^ her nephew and niece. Full-rigged 
ship embossed on cover. 

[188S.] Boston & New York, Houston, Mifflin & Co. (Biverside Literature Series.) 

1895. Pbihtdelphia, Henry Aitemus. 

With pacture of full-ri^ed brig as frontispiece. Title page in red and green. 
A few wood-cut illustralioDS through the book. Abridged. 

1896. NewYorii, Boston and New Orleans. University Publishing Co. Paper cover. 

Abridged for school reading with an introduction and notes. (Very much 
abridged.) 

1896. Boston, New York and Chicago. Houston, WBm k Co. (Rivernde School 
Library.) 

1S90. London, Adam & Charles Black. 

With illustrated cover in colors; illustration on back and front; frontispiscs 
and title page with illustrations of vessels and a glossary of sea terms; ship's 
sail and rigging evidently taken from Dana's Seaman's Manual. 

1900. New York, D. Appleton & Co. (World's Great Books Series, Aldine edition.) 
Bound in green buckram. With critical and biographical introduction by 
Charles Warren Stoddard ; with chapter " Twenty-four Years After." Portrait 

1909. New York, P. F. Collier & Son. (Harvard classics.) 

With introduction, notes and illustrations; photograph from portrait by Miss 
Pertz opposite title page. 

1909. New York, Macmillan Co. (Pocket American & English Classics.) 

FrontisiHece portrut and autograpli. Sdool edition with glossary. With in- 
troduction and notes by Homer Eaton Keyes. 

1911. New York, MacmUlau Co. 

With introduction by Sir Wilfred Grenfell and illustrations by Charles Pears. 
Handsome edition with colored illustrations and good ^pe. 

1911. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

With a supplement by the author, and introduction and additional chapter 
entitled "Seventy-six Years After," by his son. Indexed; appendix with 
iafonnation regarding the vesseb. their crews and officers. Colored illustra- 
tions by E. Boyd Smith. Front cover iiiustration from S. M. Chase's pic- 
ture of the AUrt (colored). Charts of the voyage and of the coast of Cali- 
fornia on fly-leaves at the begiomng and end of txmk. 
The same in two volumes. Bound in canvas. 
E!dition de luxe, with many additional drawings tuid sket<dies, etc. Limited 
edition, large paper. 

Undated Editioiu 

]%iladelphia, Henry Altemus. 

With frontispiece portrait mariced Richard H. Dana, Jr., but in reality a pic- 
ture of his father. Somewhat abridged. A picture of the brig was substituted 
•s frontispiece in a later editi<Hi. 
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New Yoffc, H«ant fc Co. 

niuttrmted cover bkck Mid front. 
Neir York, P.M. LuptoD Publishing Co. Gfcen paper cover. 
New York, A. L. Burt. 

PuU-p«tge illustratioD of a bukentine oppoaite title page. 
New York, Merrill & Baker. (The Levant edidon.) 

Full-page tUurtrattoD of fishinc boat hailing ahip in t<^ oppoote title pa^ 

Title page in red and black. 
New York, John W. LoveU Co. 

Date of purchase, December, IS89. 
New York, Lovel, Coryell St Co. 
New York, Ajnerican Pubbsbers' CorporatioiL 
London, New YoA and Melbourne, Ward, Lodt & Co. 

Frontiapieoe a full-page illustration ol the biig. 
London, J. M. Dent & Sons; New York, E. P. Duttoo k Co. (Everyman's 

Ubrwy, edited by Ernest Rhyg.) 
London, Milner & Sowerby. 

Wtb frontispiece of brig and irrelevant jncture cm title page. With additkna 

and appendui not by the author. 
London, FRderick Wame Jb Co. Paper cover. 

Includes • tfoaaAry of sea terms. 
London, T. Nelson & Sons. (Sixpenny Classics.) 

Photogravureof brig before the wind with full sail set. Hudi alnidged. Hiti 

copy bought in Glasgow, 1913. 
The same. 

With wrapper marked " Price in France 1 fr." TTus copy from Paris, 1915. 

In the Congnanonal Library there is a Dutch translation printed in Holland. 

In a catalogue of foreign books is advertised a German translation, evidently 

taken from Harper's anonymous edition, but attributed to James Fenimora 

Cooper, and a French translation, anonymous. 

FUty-four editions or more, issued by thir^-two dtfftient publishen, are 

known. 

BdHunt nf " The Seaman't Friend" 

Tlie Seaman's Friend; contaimng a treatise on practical seamanship, with 

plates; adictiooBryofse* terms; customs and usages of the merchant service; 

laws relating to the practical duties of master and mariners. 
1S41. Boston, Charlea C. Little b James Brown and Benjamio Loring h Co.; New 

Yoik, Dayton & Saxton, and B. & G. W. Blunt; FUIadelidiia, Carey & Hart. 
1847. Boston, Thomas Groom & Co. 5th edition. 

Interleaved, with a few notes by the author. 
1851. Boston, Thomas Groom & Co. 6th edition, revised and owrected. 
1854. Boston, Thomas Groom & Co. 7th edition. 

An Sth edition was issued in 18S6, and a 9tb in 1857. 
1861. Dana's Seamen's Friend. New edition revised and corrected; and with notes 

by James Lees. London & Liverpool, George Philip & Son. 
1871. He Seaman's Manual. 12th edition, revised and corrected in acctadance with 

the most recent acts of Parliament. By John J. Mayo, registrar gveral <tf 

shipping and seamen. Loikdon, £. Moxon, Son b Col 
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EdUumttfToCvbaandBaek. A Vaeaiim Voyofft" 

1859. Bostoo. T!ckiior & Fielda. 

Two copies, one a, presentation copy, "Sanh W, Dana, from her huabaml, 
the author, May 20, 1859." One, irith ftntognph of author. 
1859. London. Smith, Elder & Co. 
1887. Boston, Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Fourteenth editko. ' 

Wheaton'a Elemoits of International Law. Eighth eiUtioD. Edited, with 
notes, tg' R. H. Dana, Jr. Bostoo, Little, Brown and Company, 1866. 

Presentation on fly leal to Edmund T. Dana, brother of the author in the 
author's handwriting. 
Reprint of Richard Henry Dana's Note (215) to Wheaton's IntemstionAl Law, 
illustrating the rights of law as to neutnda, printed fay the executive department 
for the use of the agents and attorneys of the United States at the ubitration 
ftt Geneva, with a letter Itom J. C. Bancnrft Dana, D^Mrtment of State, Waah- 
logton, August 3, 1871. 



A full coUectioa of arguments, reports, and articles in magannes and in pam- 
phlet form including Lexington Centennial oration; the Old South argument; the 
defense of Rev. I. S. Kallock; the argument b the Dalton divorce case; tribute 
to Judge Sprague; address on Edward Everett; argument against the jMoposed 
lemoval of Judge Loring; speedi at Mandiester, N. H., just before the opening 
of the Civil War; Faneuil Hall address on the question of reconstruction; 
Enemy's territory and alien enemies; trial of Rev. O. S. Prescott; the Bible 
in schools; usury laws and several reprints; argument before the Halifax 
I^lsheries Conunisaon; argument in the Amy Warwick prize cause; defense of 
• Charles G. Dans charged with attempt to rescue fugitive slave; argument 
against the incorporation of the town of Belmont; argument on the judiciary; 
report of Oveneers; article on Frauds Dana, grandfather of R. H. Dana, Jr.; 
on the discovery of ether; argument in defense of Anthony Bums; ■pee<4i on 
the reorganization of the rebel states, June 21, 1365; voyage on the Grand 
Canal, Atlantic Monthly, May, 1891; AlUton and his unfinished picture, At- 
lantic Monthly, 1889; On Leonard Woods, Scribner's Monthly, November, 
1880; sketch of American dtplomaiy, Scribner's Monthly, August, 1880; how 
we met John Brown, Atlantic Monthly, 1871. 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr. Speeches in Stirring Times and Letters to a Son, 
edited with introductory sketch, a bibfiography and notes by Ridiard H. Dana, 
3d. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflm & Co., ISIO. 

With a bill of sale of slaves inserted. 

Richard Henry Dana. A Biography: By Charies Frauds Adams. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890. 2 v<^ 
A later revised edition of the saioe. 
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THE THIRTT-SrXTH MEETING 

fTlHE Thibty-shth Meetinq of the Cahbbidgb HistobicaZi 
■^ Society, being the eleventh annnal meetiDg, was held 
on the 26th day of October, 1915, at eight o'clock in the 
eveuing, in Agassiz House Theatre, BadclifEe College. 

In the absence of tiie President and the Vice-Presidents, 
the meeting was called to order by the Secretary. Hollis 
Bnssell Bailey was chosen chairman. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Annual Reports of the Council, the Secretary, the 
Curator, and the Treasurer, with the Report of the Auditor, 
were presented as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

FotTB meetings of the Council were held during the year. 

At the first meeting, held October 27, 1914, the President read 
a letter from George G. Wright, offering to will to the Society his 
local historical material Mrs. Gozzaldi read a letter from Eliaa 
Howe Stockwell, stating that he had sent to the Society, as a loan, 
a portrait of Eliaa Howe. 

At the second meeting, held December 29, 1914, varions changes 
were made in the functions and membership of several of the 
Standing Committees. A special Committee was appointed to 
secure new members and, to the present writing, it baa added 
thirty-three names to the roll. 

At the third meeting, held March 31, 1916, a communication 
was received from the librarian of the Cambridge Public Library, 
offering to donate duplicates of Cambridge directories and other 
volumes. It was voted to print in the Proceedings of the Society 
the Longfellow Medal essay by Margaret Charlton Black. 

At the fourth meeting, held May 17, 1915, it was voted that 
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Mrs. Gozzaldi be authorized to purcliase the loman journals, the 
expense not to exceed $100. The purchase was effected for $60. 

The Report of the Secretary, being confined to a notice 
of the several meetings of the year, is not printed. 

No formal Curator's report was presented, and the list 
of gifts for the year will be printed in tiie next volmne of 
the Proceedings. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

In obedience to the requirements of the By-Laws the Treasurer 
herewith presents his Annual Report of the Receipts and Bis- 
buTsements for the year 1914-1915, 

CASH ACCOUNT 



Balance 28 October, 1014 •380.92 

Admission fees $52.00 

Annual Aasessinaits; Regular Members U53.00 

Associate Membera . . . 6.00 4S9.00 

Interest .96 

Society's PublioatiOTfl sold 4.75 516.71 

»897.63 

DlSBDBflSUBNTB 

The Univeraity Press, printing S28D.33 

Samuel Usher, printing notices of meetings, etc 52,75 

Mrs. E. W. Hildebum, George Inmsn JoutqaIs 60.00 

Ella S. Wood, services as cataloguer 36.00 

Remington Typewriter Co., rent of typewriter 4.00 

Edith L.Wilde, clerical services rendered the Treasurer . . 25.00 

Radcliffe College, use of theatre 3.22 

William E. Cutler, use of "Emerson J " for meeting . . . 1.00 

Typewriting reports, papers, etc 17.45 

Postage, exprese^ie, statimiery and all petty itona .... 17 .57 506.32 

Balanoe on deposit 22 October, 1915 391.31 



HsmtT H. Edes, 

Treasurer. 



CAicBsnHa, 25 October, 191S. 
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REPOBT OF THE AUDITOR 

I FiHD the foregoing account from 28 October, 1914, to 22 Octo- 
ber, 1915, to have been correctly kept and to be properly voached. 
I have also verified the cash balance of $391.31. 

Ahdbbw McF. Davib, 

Auditor. 
BOBTOK, 25 October, 1915. 

The Report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers 
was read and accepted, and the Committee was discharged. 

The following persons, nominated by the Committee, were 
elected by ballot for the year 1915-16: 

PreMent WnxUK Roecoc Thatbi 

1 Andrew MoFABUUfD DAvts 
Tioe-PreaidenU J ArchibaU) Muiikat Bowk 

Eecretarji MjBtan Habbmoit Hau. 

Curator Albist Habbisok Haix 

TrwMiir«r Exrbt TTmmcr Edes 

Th» OotmcU 

WiLUAU Roeotn Thatr Hou.ra Rdssbx Baiikt 

Andbbw McPABLAin) Datib Saicuez. Frasou BATCBUioa 

ASCHIBALD MUBKAT HoWE VOSK QATIXIBD COOK 

WtWTBINQTOK ChAUHCT FDBD MABT laABEUA Qozzaldt 

Albebt Habbiboit Hau. Wiu^iau Co(»ji>ob I^re 

Hekbt Hebbebt Edes Aucb Maby LoNGnsu4>w 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be extended 
to Richard Henry Dana for his long and faithful service 
as President dnring a period of ten years. 

No papers were read at this meeting, and, the officers 
having been elected, the meeting was dissolved. 
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NECBOLOGT 



Abbott, Miss Caerie Feances, waa bom July 1, 1854, at Brigh- 
ton, Maesachneette, where the early years of her life were spent. She 
was directly descended from Major Simon Willard of Colonial fame. 
In girlhood ahe moved with her parents to Cambridge, which there- 
after was her home. She was one of four children and their last 
enrriTor. Her education was obtained in private schooU of Cam- 
bridge, of which Mr. Gale's Bchool for young ladies was the laat. 
In religioiifi thought Miss Abbott was a Unitarian, and for many 
years was a member of the First Church in Cambridge and shared 
its varied interests. She was interested in the philanthropic and 
educational institutions of Cambridge, including the Cambridge 
Hospital, the Avon Home, the Cambridge Homes for Aged People, 
the Associated Charities of Cambridge, and BadcliSe College. She 
was actively connected with the Associated Charities, where she 
rendered excellent service as a friendly visitor. All of the above in- 
stitutions were beneficiaries under her will. Music was a deep abid- 
ing influence throu^out her life, and besides this she had decided 
tastes for literature, English and German, travel, and the occupa- 
tions of out-of-door life. 

Miss Abbott possessed the New England temperament to a marked 
degree, being a person of strong convictiona, frank utterance, ready 
wit, and independence of character. 

She endured a long, wearying illness, throughout which she was 
an example of remarkable fortitude. Her death occurred June 1, 



Abbott, The Rev. Edward, D.D., was bom in Parmington, Maine, 
July 15, 1841. He fraa the youngest son of Jacob and Harriet 
Yaughan Abbott He was prepared for college partly under the 
tuition of his brothers and partly at the Farmington Academy. He 
received the degree of A.B, at the TJoiverBity of New York in 1860, 
and his alma mater in 1890 honored him witii the degree of doctor of 
theology. 

After leaving college, in 1860, he entered Andover Theological 
Seminary, preparatory to becoming a minister of the Congregational 
Church, His ordination took place on July 28, 1863. 
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While atill connected with the Andover Seminary he spent some 
months with the Anny of the Potomac in the eervice of the United 
States Sanitary CommieGioo. 

In 18(i5 he organized what haa since become the Pilgrim Church 
in Cambridgeport. In 1869 he severed hia connection with this church 
and became associate editor of the Congregationalist. From 1877 to 
1688 and again from 1895 to 1903 he was editor of the Lilerary World. 

While living in Cambridge, after the close of the war, he served 
as a member of the school board. In 1872 and 1873 he was chaplain 
of the Senate of the Commonwealth. 

In 1878 he joined the Episcopal Chorch. Hia life with the Congre- 
gationalista waa one of happiness and naefulnesa. He had the esteem 
of hia brethren and their confidence, manifested in the positiona of 
honor in which from time to time he waa placed. There waa no 
bitterness in the separation, and love and goodwill always prevailed 
upon either side. 

Immediately after his confirmation by Bishop Paddock, Mr, Abbott 
waa appointed a apecial lay reader in charge of St. Jamea, then 
a email and stru^Iing mission in Cambridge. He was ordained 
deacon January 8, 1879, and on January 20, 1880, he was made 
prieat and became the rector of the parish. In spite of many urgent 
and attractive calls to go elsewhere, he continued with St. James 
for twenty-eight years, when he was made rector emeritus. 

He married first, Fd)ruary 16, 1865, Miss Clara Davis. Their 
children were Edward Apthorp, Madeline Vaughan, and Eleanor 
Hallowell. His first wife died May 25, 1882, and he married again, 
August 21, 1883, MisB Katherine Kelley, daughter of Hon. Alfred 
and Mary Seymour Wellea Kelley, of Columbus, Ohio. 

He died in Boston April 5, 1908. He held many important offices, 
both within and without the Church. He was secretary of the standing 
committee of the diocese, a deputy to the general convention, and dean 
of the Eastern Convocation. He was president of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Cambridge and president of the Cambridge City Mission. 

Immersed as he was in Church work, he nevertheless found time 
for literary work of no mean character. He waa the author of 
many books and papers, including "A Paragraph History of tHe 
American Eevolution," " A Paragraph History of the United States," 
and a " History of Cambridge." 

He was a very quiet and unaasoming man. As a pastor he waa 
Burpassed by few. As a preacher of the word of Ood he stood among 
the highest. He had tJie courage of his convictions. He was a 
loyal friend. 
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Baeeb, Misa Chaslotte Alice, was bom April 4, 1833, at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Her father was Matthew Bridge Baker 
of Charlestown, her mother Catharine Catlin of GrecDfleld. Her 
father, after three years at Harvard, took up the study of medicine 
and then married and settled at Springfield, Massachusetts, 

Dr. Baker was a descendant of Thomas Baker, who was in Box- 
bury as early as 1640, and of Deacon John Bridge, who was in 
Cambridge in 1633. 

Catharine Catlin traced her ancestry back to Mr. John Catlin 
(eon of John of Wethersfield), who came to Deerfield soon after 
its permanent settlement in 1671. On her motlier's side Catharine 
Catlin came from Rowland Stebbins (Roxbnry, 1634), who with 
William Pynchon was a founder of Springfield. 

Miss Baker's story of her childhood was printed in 1870 under 
tiie title " The Doctor's Little Girl." She was a pupil at Deerfield 
Academy and for one year at Dr. Cornelius Sowle Cartas school in 
Charlestown. 

She early became a teacher and waa for a short time with her 
aunt at 1a Salle, Illinois, and for a longer period at Deerfield 
Academy. Then from 1856 to 1864 she was in Chicago with her 
friend. Miss Susan Minot Lane. 

In 1864 the school in Chicago was given up and the two friends 
came to live with Miss Baker's mother in Cambridge. Miss Baker 
now engaged in the work of writing articles and reviews for newspapers 
and magazines and also papers upon historical subjects. Her work 
as a teacher was not abandoned, and after a short interval she with 
Miss Lane opened a school on Charles Street in Boston. In 1882, 
by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Miss Lane and 
Miss Baker moved their school to the beautiful Schlesinger estate 
in Brookline, where they continued until Miss Lane's death in 1893. 

Miss Baker's great interest was in Deerfield and in Deerfield 
Academy. She prepared and read many papers before the Pocwn- 
tuck Vdley Memorial Association of Deerfield. In 1897 she printed 
a volume containing thirteen of these papers, entitled " True Stories 
of New England Captives Carried to Canada during the Old French 
and Indian Wars." In the preface she wrote : " I have taken upon 
myself a mission to open IJie door for their return." She went 
several times to Canada, searching the records there. Of the Deer- 
field captives she learned of eighteen whose fate had not been 
known and also learned the fate of many more from other New 
England towns. The value of this work was fully recognized, and she 
was invited to membership in the New York and Montreal Historical 
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Societies and was often asked to speak on historical sabjccts in tiie 
Old South Church in Boston. 

She owned and lived in ihe oldest and most interesting house in 
Deerfield. She named it Frary House, after her ancestor, Sampson 
Frary, who may hare built it as early as 1683. She provided 
that it should go ultimately to the Historical Association in Deer- 
field. She was one of the trustees of Deerfield Academy and 
worked untiringly to strengthen it The " C. Alice Baker Endow- 
ment Fund " constitutefl her fitting memorial. 

She died in Fittafield May 32, 1»09. The meeting house bell toUed 
the nun^r of her years to tell the people of Deerfield that they had 
lost their friend and benefactor. 

BEAnBUHT, WiiiiAM Feothingham, was bom Hay 17, 1829, in the 
town of Westminster, the son of William S. and Elizabeth (Emerstm) 
Bradbury. His paternal ancestor, Thomas Bradbury, came to Maine 
in 1634, and his maternal ancestor, Thomas Emerson, came to Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts, in 1635, Thomas Bradbury came to THew Eng" 
land as the agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the proprietor of what 
is now the State of Maine. Thomas removed to Ipswich, where he 
continued to live, holding many town offices. He was also a repre- 
sentative to the General Court for seven years. The wife of Thomas 
was accused of being a witch and was tried and convicted, bat 
sentence was never imposed. William S. Bradbury was one of the 
leading men of Westminster and held many offices in tiie town and 
also served several terms in the Legislature. 

William F. Bradbury received his early education in the schools 
of Westminster. He then entered Amherst College and was graduated 
in 1856 as the first scholar in his class. 

He came to Cambridge soon after his graduation and was ap- 
pointed snbmaster of physics and mathematics in the high school. 
In 1864 he was named as the Hopkins classical teacher and retained 
that title thronghout his connection with the school. He became 
bead master of the school in 1881, and when the school was divided 
in 1886 he was made head master of the Cambridge Latin School 
He continued in this position until his retirement in 1910 after a 
total service of fifty-four years. 

Mr. Bradbnry was a great educator and placed his school in the 
first rank of American high schools. In 1900 his scholarship was 
recognized by his alma mater, which conferred on him the degree 
of L.H.D. He wrote many schoolbooks and was the author of many 
papers upon edncational subjects. He belonged to a nnmber of 
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teachers* clubs and associatioiiB and served as treasurer of tiie Teach- 
ers' Amiaity Guild. 

His love for mtisic was deep and abiding. He joined the Handel 
and Haydn Society in 1864, was elected a director of the society in 
1871, and was made its secretary in 1899. He held this office until 
1909, when he was elected presideDt and served in that capaci^ 
until his death. After his retirement from school work he wrote a 
" History of the Handel and Haydn Society." Mr. Bradbury took a 
keen interest in local politics and served for one year in the common 
council. 

He was married August 21, 1857, to Margaret Jones of Templcton. 
He died October 32, 1914. His wife and tiree children survive him. 

He wiU be missed not only as a distinguished citizen, but as a 
friend and companion. 

Bbown, Jomt OsEBNVOOD, was bom in Cambridge November S4, 
1846, and was a lifelong resident of oar city. He died January 1, 
1908. He was survived by his wife, to whom he was married in 
1871, and also by one daughter. Miss Elizabeth 0. Brown. 

Mr. Brown received his education in the public schools of Cam- 
bridge. Upon leaving school he entered the iron and steel trade 
and continued in this business until his death. He was for some 
years a member of the firm of Bacon and Brown and later was 
president of the Brown- Wales Company. He was uniformly success- 
ful in his business career and bad the hearty respect of all his as- 
sociates. To an eminent degree he esempliiied the Christian virtues 
amid the strenuous activities of a prosperous business life. He 
became a member of the First Baptist Church during the pastorate 
of Rev, Sumner P. Mason. Subsequently he ioined the Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, in which he long served as deacon. 

He was a director, and for a short time president, of the Cam- 
bridge Young Men's Christian Association. He belonged to the 
Cambridge Club, the Iron and Hardware Club, and the Cambridge 
Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

He will he remembered for his kindly eameetaees, his anremitting 
zeal in every noble effort, and his generous support of many worthy 
nndertakingB. 

CooswBLL, Edwasd Bussbll, the son of Charles Northend and 
Margaret Elizabeth (Russell) Cogswell, was bom in South Berwick, 
Maine, June 1, 1841. 

He came to Cambridge in 1862 and was a pupil at the Webster 
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Qranun&r School. Ha-ring fitted for coUege at the Cambridge High 
School aDd with John Noble (H. C. 1850), he entered with the 
class of 1864. At the end of hia sophomore year he enlisted in 
Company F, Forty-foorth Begiment, M. V. M., and served until 
Jane, 1863. He came back to coUeg« for a short time and left 
dnring the first term of his senior year. 

In October of this year he was married to Sarah Parks Proctor 
of Great Falls, New Hampshire. Soon after this he began the 
study of medicine with Professor Jeffries Wyman at Cambridge, 
attending the lectarea at the Harvard Medical School during the 
winter of 186i-1865. In the fall of 1866 he entered the Harvard 
Medical School and remained nntil Jnly, 1867, when he received 
the degree of MJ>. and began the practice of medicine in Cam- 
bridge. In 1871 he received the degree of A.B. (out of course) 
aa of the class of 1864. 

He was a member of the school committee of the city of Cam- 
bridge from 1869 to 1879 and health officer of the city in 1878 and 
1879. 

In September, 1880, he removed to New York, where he remained 
two years, and then returned to Cambridge and resided at 61 Kirk- 
land Street until his death. 

He was a member of the board of aldermen during the years 
1885, 1886, 1887, and 1890, and served for several years as a trustee 
of the public library. He was elected a trustee of the Cambridge 
Hospital in 1897, and for seventeen years devoted much of his time 
and thought to the affairs of that institution. Elected warden of 
St. Peter's Churdi, Cambridge, in 1866, he served for forty years 
in that ofBce and was then made warden emeritus. He was a' 
director of the Charles River National Bank from 1909 to 1914. 
A member of the hoard of investment of the Cambridge Savings 
Bank for nearly twenty-five years, he served as a vice president for 
four years, and in June, 1911, was elected president of the bank, 
which office he held until his death on December 22, 1914, 

His wife, Sarah P. C<^well, died in 1907, and his four children, 
Charles N., George P., Margaret E., and fldward R. Cogsvell, sur- 
vive him. 

Goodwin, Miss Ahblia Uaceat, with her nine Mayflower an- 
cestors, her descent from a long line of Puritan dignitaries, and her 
own interest in New England traditions, belonged by right as welt 
as by choice to an historical society. Her father was ^e Rev. Hersey 
Bradford Goodwin, the scholarly and admired young Concord min- 
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ister, the colleague of Dr. Ripley, and her mother was Amelia Macka; 
of Boston. Mr. Groodvin died when his daughter was about three 
years old, and his wife died Boon after him, leaving her two 
children, Hersey Bradford and Amelia Mackay Goodwin, to the wise 
and tender care of her brother and sister, Mr. Barnard Mackay 
and Miss Frances M. Mackay. Prof. William Watson Goodwin 
was the son of the Rev, Mr. Goodwin and his first wife and lived 
through bis youth with her family in Plymouth. 

Miss Goodwin was a lady of modesty and refinement, with no touch 
of modem aggressiveness, devoted to her friends, of whom she had 
many, and a lover of animals, of birds, and of flowers. She was 
courCeouB and considerate and wished always to give her full share 
of money, service, and hospitality to the community, and her well- 
considered private charities were numerous. The Unitarian Chnrch 
and its interests were much in her mind, and she did for it and 
the Indian Association regular, thorough, and conscientious work. 
She cared for reading and good literature. A friend said of her 
that she was conservative by inheritance and hy tast^ but was un- 
usually open minded to new ideas; and even for those she could not 
accept she showed an amused tolerance. She had a marked personal- 
ity ; she was true and loyal and had a full, useful, but uneventful life. 

Miss Goodwin's manner was gentle and self-distrustful, but she 
had the Puritan iron in her blood, which made her " to true occasion 
true." She bore bravely the sorrows of life and she had the com- 
mon sense and the faith which accepts the inevitable with patience 
and with hope; and the dignified serenity with which, for several 
hours, she consciously awaited death, saying she was not unhappy in 
the expectation, would have made her ancestors proud of their de- 
scendant. 

Miss Goodwin was bom in Concord, Massachusetts, on October 33, 
1835, and died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on March 31, 1914. 

Gray, John Chipman, LL.B., LL.D., was horn at Brighton, Mas- 
sachusetts, July 14, 1839, and died in Boston, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1915. He was the son of Horace Gray (H. C. 1819) and 
his second wife, Sarah Bnssell (Gardner) Gray, who was the daughter 
of Samuel Pickering Gardner (H. C. 1786). 

He was married June 4, 1873, to Anna Lyman Mason, daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Mason (H, C. 1832) and granddaughter of the 
Hon. Jeremiah Mason {T. C. 1788). They had two children, Ro- 
land Gray (H, C. 1896) and Eleanor, wife of Henry D. Tudor 
(H. C. 1896). 
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After fltadying at the Boaton Latin School he entered Harvard in 
1855 and was graduated in 1859, receiving the degree of A.B. 
He then attended the Harvard Lav School and received the degree 
of LL.B. He served in the Union Arm;, 1862-1865, as second 
lieutenant in the For^-first Maasachosetts Infanby and in the Third 
Maaaachufietts Cavali; and as aide-de-camp to Gen. George H. Gor- 
don. He finally becune a judge advocate with the rank of major. 

After the war he entered upon the practice of law in Boston, in 
partnership wit^ John Codman Bopee, and continned in practice 
until his death. 

December 24, 1869, he was appointed lecturer at the Harvard 
Law School and continued as such until March 18, 1875, when he 
became Story professor of law, November 12, 1883, be was trans- 
ferred to the Royall professorship, which position he held until he 
resigned February 1, 1913, and became Boyall professor of law 
emeritus. He was the author of " Restraints on Alienation," " The 
Eule against Perpetuities," " Cases on Proper^," and " The Nature 
and Sources of the Law." 

Mr. Gray was president of the Harvard Alumni Association, presi- 
dent of the Harvard Chapter of Fhi Beta Kappa, fellow and vice 
president of the American Academy of Arts and Sci^ces, member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and president of the Boston 
Bar Association. He received the dfgree of LL.D. from Yale in 
1894 and from Harvard in 1895. 

In active practice Mr. Gray was not a jury lawyer. He was an 
adviser, an arguer before courts of last resort, a man of learning 
and experience in every part of the law, and an unsurpassed expert 
in the law of property. His strength lay in thoroughness, clearness, 
and the ability to combine learning with common sense. He was in 
the first ranl< at the bar, and yet he found his career as a teacher 
more interesting and considered it more important. He began aa a 
lecturer before the time of Langdell and Ames and continued hia 
own method after they had made the case system a success. Bnt 
eventually he became a convert, adopted that system, and produced 
six volumes of cases for the use of his classes. 

Mr. Gray kept up hia interest in the anciait classics and read 
Homer for pleasure. Similarly he amused himself with mathe- 
matics, including the calculus. The intricacies of theology in- 
terested him profoundly, but he was not neglectful of novels and of 
art. He had an even temper, frankness of utterance, kindness, 
humor. He treated his pupils as fellow students, working with them 
on an equal footing to get at the truth. His simple, direct, and 
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kindly manner was the same to everyone, and the form and sub- 
stance of his speech were fit for any company. 

In 1881 Mr. Gray acquired by devise from his ancle, John C. 
Gray (H. C. 1817), the house on Brattle Street, in Cambridge, 
bought in 1808 by his grandfather, lieut. Gov. William Gray, the 
well-known merchant of Salem and Boston. William Gray and 
the two John C. Grays, though not citizens of Cambridge, lived in 
ithis house a portion of every year, continuously, from 1808 or 1809 
to 1914, inclusive. The house was built shortly before 1808 by 
Jonathan Hastings, whose father of the same name was steward of 
Harvard College. 

Hannum, The Hon. Leandeb Moody, was bom at Northampton, 
Haseachusetts, December ZZ, 1837. He died at Mb home, 333 Har- 
TM-d Street, Cambridge, September 17, 1909. 

He received his education in the aciools of Northampton, at WU- 
liston Seminary, and at the English and ClasBical Institution of 
Springfield. 

At the age of seventeen he went with hia father to California by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama. After spending two years there 
he returned to Massachusetts and entered the wholesale grocery 
husinese as a clerk. Two years later he was employed by the Home 
Sewing Machine Company as cashier and correspondent in New 
York City. 

In 1864 he started on hia own account a grocery store in Cam- 
bridge on what was then called Main Street. He also engaged in 
the ice trade and meanwhile developed a large and lucrative real 
estate business, to which after 1878 he devoted Ms chief attention. 
He was prominent in Cambridge as a successful business man and 
as a faithful, efiScient worker in church and city affairs. He waa 
elected to the common council in 1873 and to the board of aldermen 
in 1874 and 1875. He was a member of the General Court in 1876 
and 1877 and of the State Senate in 1881 and 1883. For ten years 
he was a member of the Cambridge water board and served as special 
commissioner for Middlesex County. For twenty-five years he was 
chairman of the standing committee of the Third Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society. 

He waa a member of Amicable Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
and was also a member of the Royal Arch Chapter and of Boston 
Commandery. He belonged to the Colonial Club, the Cambridge 
Club, the Citizens' Trade Association, and the Real Estate Exchange 
of Boston. 
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December 15, 1859, he m&rried Miss Aime Demain of Cambridge, 
Tbo, with two childreD, predeceased him. 

Mr. Hannam wag libeTsI both in his viewB and witii his means. 
He was a man of hi^ ideals, a wise couneellot, a patriotic citizen, 
a good neighbor, and a lojal friend. 

Ibwik, Miss Aqnes, was bom March 16, 1841, in Washington. 
Her father, William W. Irwin, was then Congressman from Pitta- 
burgh, PennayWania. Her mother, Sophia Dallas Irwin, was a 
descendant of Benjamin Franklin and also of Alexander James 
Dallas, who was Secretary of the Treasniy and then Secretaxy of 
War under President Mai^Bon. 

Misa Irwin's early years were spent in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
where her father was sent as United States Minister, and later in 
Washington. Thug she was brought up in the stimulating atmos- 
phere of distinguished people and of public affaire both here and 
in Europe. In 1862 her family moved to New York and Mies 
Irwin continued her studies, mostly by herself, in the Aetor Library. 

In 1869 she became the head of a girls' school in Philadelphia, 
where she taught until, in 1894, she came to RadclifTe as dean. Dur- 
ing her hdidays Mies Irwin travelled much in Europe, thus becom- 
ing intimate with the scenes of history and with great pictures 
and works of art. She visited universitiea and studied foreign lan- 
guages and met and made friends with interesting people all over the 
world. 

In 1895 the Western Dniversity of Pennsylvania conferred on 
her an honorary degree, the University of Pennsylvania in 1898 gave 
her the degree of LittJ)., and in 1906 St. Andrews, Scotland, gave 
her an LL.D. 

When, in 1894, Miss Irwin came to Cambridge, RadcMe was in 
a formative period. Under her guidance it became & real college, 
firmly established on lasting foundations. Not herself a collie 
woman, for fifteen years she stood at the bead of one of the most 
important of women's colleges as the ideal of on educated vroman. 
In her the world could see a woman of higher education, dis- 
tinguished in mind and manner, learned in many subjects, conversant 
with the ways of men and wcnnen, and at home with the arts and 
letters. To her, education was the mental power, to be gained 
through constant work and discipline, which can change life from 
a dreary routine to a way of peace and happiness. Sincerity was the 
special note in Miss Irwin's character. She never pretended to any- 
thing. She had great visions and ambitions for Badcliffe and she 
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gave to it of hei strength freely. Her influence is etiU felt and is a 
part of Badcliffe's inheritance. 

Miss Irwin retired from office September 1, 1909. Her death 
took place December 5, 1911, at Philadelphia. 

KiEBNAN, Thouab J, wfts boin in Camhridge July 27, 1837, 
the eon of Thomas and Mary Kiernan. He received his education 
in the public schools and at the age of seventeen, in March, 1855, 
he vaa appointed janitor of the Harvard College Library in the 
place of his father, who had been taken ill and who died shortly 
after. Thomas Kieman, the father, had been janitor since 1839, so 
t2iat the combined terms of service to the University of father and 
eon covered a period of eighty-five yeare. 

Id 1877, when Mr. Justin Winsor was made librarian, Mr. Kier- 
nan was appointed superintendent of circulation, which position he 
held until his death, Jnly 31, 1914. In 1893 Harvard College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary decree of master of arts. 

Jtme 3, 1875, he was married to Fannie Crosaman of Tannton, 
who died May 9, 1914. The only surviving member of the family 
is a son, William L. Kieman, who was an assistant on the staff 
of the Harvard College Library for several years and later an assistant 
in the Massachusetts State Library. 

Mr. Kieman's long service of fifty-nine years at the Harvard 
Library had brought him into intimate contact with the older and 
younger members of the faculty, as well as students, year after year, 
and many graduates who returned in later life for Commencement 
found opportunity to look in upon their old friend, 

A few sentences from the following letter show the regard in which 
many a Harvard man held Mr. Kieman : 

M; acquaintance with him goefl back to my student time at Harvard, 185t>- 
fl3, at which period we boUi were young feliowa. That wa« when Mr. 
Bibley was Librarian ; and I ' cannot forget how much dependence Mr. 
Sibley eeeincd to me to place even then upon " Thomas " and how helpful 
and sympathetic " Thomas " always was to ua youngsters. Coming back 
to Boaton every five or six years, it gratified me tg find that despite my 
long periods of absence abroad, he always knew me, called me by name, 
and was glad to see me. The Library will never seem qujto the same to 
me in the future with Mr. Kieman no longer to be found at his well-known 
desk. Besides, I shall misa his help, which waa always rendered when 
wanted, and rendered with so much cheerful:) eoa, promptness, and definite 
knowledge. It ia fine that he died while still at his post; to have dropped 
his connection with the Library and " retired " would have been a aovcre 
blow to him. He was a fine type of a sort of which there can never be too 
many, — modest, sincere, effective, friendly, helpfuL 
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LoKOSTRETH, Mbs. Maby Olivzb IlASTiHas, the daughter of 
Oliver and Huldah (Holmea) (Tribou) HaetiDgs, vas born Novem- 
ber 4, 1846, in the fine old mansion, 101 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
then ncently built by her father. Here her early life wae spent as 
her education progressed through the rarious schools in Cambridge, 
beginning with the dame Bcbool of Mies Jennison on Garden Street^ 
followed by those of Mise Lyman, Mr. Williston, and FrofesBor Agas- 
eiz. On October 11, 1871, she married Dr. Morris Longstreth of 
Philadelphia, of the Haarard class of 1866, Dr. Longstreth became 
eminent in his profession in Philadelphia and was for many years 
professor of pathology in the Jefferson Medicsd College there. Their 
home was a centre of large hospitatity daring the forty years of 
their residence in Philadelphia, and Mrs. Longstreth was active in 
social life, having been one of the fonnders of the Acorn Club and 
president of the Cavendish Whist Club, On their return to the 
family mansion in Cambridge, in 1911, the same hospitable and 
gracious spirit prevailed as she welcomed again the friends of her 
early days. But only three short years were given the Longsbeths 
in which to enjoy their Cambridge life, for in the summer of 1914, 
while travelling abroad in the hope of restoration to health, both 
Mrs. Longstreth and her husband died within a very short time of 
one another at Barcelona, Spain — Mrs. Longstreth on August 28, 
1914, and Dr, Longstreth on September 19. They had no children. 
Lovely in Uieir Uvea, in duth they were not divided. 

McKenzte, The Set. Alexaxdzb, was bom at New Bedford 
December 14, 1830. His father was Capt. Daniel McKenzie and 
his mother Phcebe Mayhew (Smith) McKenzie, He fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips Andover Academy and entered Harvard in 1855. 
Having received the degree of A.B. in 1859, he entered the Andover 
Theological Seminary and graduated in 1861. The degree of A.M. 
was conferred npon him at Harvard in 18G8. In 1879 Amherst 
College gave him the degree of D.D., and in 1901 Harvard conferred 
upon him the degree of S.T.D. 

He was pastor of the South Chnrch in Augusta, Maine, 1861- 
1867. lo January, 1867, he was called to the First Chnrch in Cam- 
bridge (Congregational), which was then located on Mount Auburn 
Street. He continued as pastor and pastor emeritus of this church 
for forty-seven years, retiring from active service in 1910. In 1878 
the society moored into its new church at the comer of Garden and 
Msson streets and Dr. McKenzie was presented witii the house ad- 
joining, where be continued to live untU his death. 
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He was married January S5, 1865, in Fitchbtirg to Hies Ellen 
Holman Eveleth, He was snrrived by his wife and two children. 
Prof. Kenneth McKenzie of Yale UniverBity and Miss Margaret 
McKenzie. 

Dr. McKenzie wae & lectorer at Harvard, 1882-1883, and served as a 
Univeraity preacher, 1886-1889. He was a member of the Board of 
Overseers, 1872-1884, and waa secretary of the board, 1875-1901. 

He was lecturer at the Andover Theological Seminary, 1881- 
1883 and 1894-1897, and was president of the Board of Tnisteea 
of Wellesley College, a tmstee of Phillips Academy, Andover, and a 
trustee of Hampton Institute, Virginia. 

Id 1890 he waa president of the Boston Seaman's Friend Society 
and of the Boston Port Society. He was a member of the Mafisachu- 
setts Historical Sociefy; trustee of Bowdoin Collie, 1866-^1868; 
member of the Cambridge school committee, 1868-1874; and trustee 
of the Cambridge Hospital. In 1880 he waa presideot of the Boston 
Congregational Club. He was a corporate member of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

He was the author of the following: Two Boys, 1870; Lectures 
on the History of the First Church in Cambridge, 1873 ; Cambridge 
Sermons, 1884; Some Things Abroad, 1887; Christ Himself, 1891; 
The Divine Force in the Life of the World, 1898 ; A Door Opened, 
1898; Now, 1899; Getting One's Bearings, 1903; Two Ends of a 
House Boat, 1910. 

He was a co-worker with the Eev. Thomas Scully, the Eev. Francis 
G. Peabody, and others in the cause of no-license in Cambridge in 
the early years when the saloon still prevailed. He was equally 
interested and helpful in the later years when no-license was an 
established thing. 

Dr. McKenzie was a great preacher. In the pulpit all bis superb 
gifts of mind and heart rose to their highest pitch. He dealt with 
living themes for the needs of living people. 

He died in Cambridge August 6, 1914. 

Mtees, The Hon-. Jameb Jefferson, was bom at Prewsburg, 
New York, November 20, 1842. His father, Robert Myers, was a 
lumberman, and young Myers, until he was twenty years of age, 
shared his father's responsibilities and assisted him in carrying on 
his business. 

He entered Harvard Collie in 1866 and graduated in due course 
in 1869 with the degree of A.B. He then studied law at the Har- 
vard Lew School, receiving the degree of LL.B. in 1872. 
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He T&s admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1873 and b^an the prac- 
tice of his profeesion in partnersbip with Joseph Bangs Warner 
under the firm name of Myera and Waraer. Mr. Myers was very 
early employed by Mr. Gordon McKay and continued as hia at- 
torney and adviser ontil the death of Mr. McKay, when he became a 
tniBtee of Mb estate and the principal agent of b^ great benefactions. 

In 1893 Mr. Myers was elected to the House of Representativea 
and continued for ten yeais as a member of that body. In 1900 
he was chosen Speaker and for three years held that ofSce. The 
votes of his fellow citizens and his fellow members registered for 
ten years their recognition of his integrity, sincerity, and prudence 
in public affaire. After bis retirement from politi(»l life, in 1903, 
Mr. Myers devoted his time chiefly to the administration of the 
McKay estate which had important interests in various parts of the 
country. 

In 1874 be secured rooms in Wadsworth House in Cambridge and 
kept them until his death. He never married, but was of a social dis- 
position and a welcome guest in many Cambridge homes. He was 
always a strong Republican in politics, but was a firm believer in the 
principle of non-partisanship in municipal affairs. He assisted in 
many movements for social betterment and political reform. 

In 1890 he took a leading part in the organization of the Colonial 
Club in Cambridge. He was an active member of Uie Cambridge Club 
and held tlie office of president. 

His character was like his physical appearance, robn^ firm, and 
serene. He possessed buoyant courage and inward peace. 

He died April 13, 1915. He will always be remembered as an 
able lawyer, a good citizen, and a faithful public servant. 

Norton, Chables Eliot, was bom at Shady Hill in Cambridge 
November 16, 1827, his father being Andrews Norton, one of the 
leading Unitarians of his time, librarian of the College 1813-31, and 
professor of sacred literature in the Divinity School from 1819 to 
1830. He died October 31, 1908, in the house in which he was bom. 

Mr. Norton was graduated from Harvard College in 1846, having 
" highly distinguished " himself in Greek and I^tin. He entered 
the East India house of William S. Bullard and was sent in 1849 as 
supercargo to Calcutta. After seeing something of India and the 
East he came home by the way of Egypt and Europe. On returning 
to Catnbridge he received a temporary appointment as instructor in 
French at Harvard, to supply the place of a friend who had fallen ill. 
After this he engaged in literary work and spent a good deal of time 
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in Europe in the study of art and literature. Hie friendsliip with 
John Kuskm produced a lasting effect upon both. 

After 1860 Shady Hill was Mr. Norton's home. He waa on terms 
of intimacy with Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmee. Hawthorne, 
Whittier, and Emerson were his familiar friends. Prom 1868 to 
1868 Mr. Norton served with Lowell as joint editor of the North 
American Review and in 1865 BSBisted in starting the Nation. 

In 1874 he undertook a course of lectures on art in the nnirersitr 
and in 1875 waa appointed professor of the histoiy of art, which 
position he held for twenty-three years. He was the exponent of 
true culture. He loved truth and honesty, which he incolcated in 
his pupils. 

He was intensely loyal and did much to enconrage patriotism. He 
vas interested in the affairs of Cambridge and assisted in the cause 
for no-license and for honest goremment. 

He received highest honors from Harvard, Columbia, Tale, Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford, The Harvard Alumni elected him as their 
president and a member of the Board of Overseers, 

Mr, Norton married, in 1863, Miss Susan Sedgwick, daughter of 
Theodore Sedgwick, a lawyer of New York. Mrs. Norton died in 
1873. They bad six children, three daughters and three sons, all 
of whom are still living.^ 

The foregoing is merely an outline. For a tme picture, reference 
may be had to the memoir prepared by Mr. William Roecoe Thayer, 
printed in the Harvard Oradtiaiei^ Magazine for December, 1908, vol. 
17, no. 66. 

Pearson, Lbgh Eichmond, was bom in Kingston, New Hamp- 
shire, Mnrch 23, 1832. His father waa Rev. Ora Pearson and his 
mother Mary Kimball Pearson. His father waa a Congregational 
minister, who was graduated at Middlebury College in 1820, He 
preached at Ejngston, New Hampshire, at Compton in Canada, and 
at Glover, Vermont, and waa fbr several years in the service of the 
American Tract Society. He died at Peacham, Vermont, July 6, 
1S58. 

Mr. Pearson's mother, Mary Kimball, was a descendant in the 
seventh generation of Richard Kimball, who came from England 
in 1634 and settled in that part of Watertown which is now in- 
cluded in Cambridge, his house being near what is now the corner 
of Huron Avenue and Appleton Street. Mary Kimball Pearson 

* Dr. Rupert Norton died In BalUmore 10 June, 1D14. 
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died at Feacham, Vermont, August 27, 1884:. She vas a Toman of 
great intelligence and Christian worth. 

Mr. Pearson served in the War of the Rebellion as a member of 
the Fifteenth Vennont Regiment. He married October 22, 1S67> 
Harriet Toirey of Cambridge and settled in Cambridge, where he 
continued to live for about for^ jeara. His wife died in October, 
1903, and a few jeais later he moved to Korth Reading, where he 
died July 6, 1909. 

He was a member of the Firat Church in Cambridge (Congr^a- 
tional) and held the office of librarian of the Shepard Historical 
Society. The following quotation from a letter written to Mr. Pear- 
son March 16, 1906, by Mr. J. O. Thorp, president of the Cambridge 
Social Union, shows in a fitting manner Mr. Pearson's connection 
with that body: 

In uitietpftttm of your volmifary TeUnanent from the porition of super. 
Intendcnt and librftrian of the Sooial Union, I am directed 1^ the executive 
board l« express to yo\i their personal r^ret at jour departure, and their 
cordial recognition and appreelatioa of your loo^ and faithful eervicfe 

Starting with the Union at its verj beginning, one of its incorporators, 
and for more than thirtj consecutiTe years connected with it as a member, 
director, and librarian and supmntendent, joar long and unbroken asaociO' 
tioD with it is aa striking aa your devotion to its inta-esta baa been untiring. 
Yon have thorong4>lT earned the leimire which you now seeic, and our beat 
wishes for many happy years go with you. 

Mr. Pearson waa one of the charter members of the Cambridge 
Historical Society and was present at its first meeting, held at the 
Cambridge Social Union Jvme 17, 1905. 

Pehbin, Frahslin, waa bom in Boston, August 9, 1830, and 
died on February 23, 1914. He was the direct descendant of John 
Perrin, who came from England on the ship Safety in 1635 and 
settled in Braintree. Hia fattier, Augustus Perrin, who died in 1844, 
was a merchant importer. His mother, Harriet Child, was descended 
from Benjamin Child, who came from England to Boxbury in 1630. 

As a boy and throughout his life Franklin Perrin was fond of 
reading biography and history, and in languages French and Spanish 
were Hs favorites. He attended the Boston schools and was grad- 
uated from the high school in 1847. He then became a derk 
for Bates and Thaxter and made voyages in their ships as supercargo. 
Later he regretted not having improved the opportunity of going to 
college, but as he was the youngest eon he was led by the example 
of his five older brothers to enter npon a hnsinesa care^. 
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SooD after attaining bia majority he became the senior partner 
in the firm of Perrin and Gilbert in the shipping trade to the East 
Indies. Later he formed a portnerahip with David C. Perrin in 
the importation of palm leaf; he invented a loom for weaving palm 
leaf vith a cotton warp, as well as several other minor contrivances 
which proved nsefol. This business continued until the importation 
of palm leaf from Cuba came to an end. 

Mr, Perrin's integrity and buainesB ability were recognized by the 
city where he lived so long. From 1880 to 1885 he was city auditor 
of Cambridge. He was treasurer of the Cambridge Horse Bail- 
way until it was absorbed by the West End Company, For t«n 
years he was treasurer of the Homes for Aged People and for 
twenty years a director of the same charity. He was also trustee 
and auditor of the Cambridge Savings Bank for about twenty-ei^t 
years. From 1889 to 1910 he was manager of the Cambridge Safe^ 
Vaults. 

On his retirement it was written of him : 

Ur. Franklin Perrin, after twenty-one years of service, lays <^ the buslnesa 
baroeea and seeks a well-e&med repose. It is profitable to have the places, 
where men are brought into close contact with the public, filled bj thow 
whose efflcienc7 is supplemented by courtesy, intelligmce, and affability. 
Added to these, and above thes^ the dement of unblemished inteip'ity should 
take precedence. 

The community will long ranember Mr. Perrin, and be will carry into 
his retiremmt the fine aroin» of gracious example in all these traits worthy 
of remembrance. 

In his leisure hours Mr. Perrin compiled a comprehensive chart of 
English sovereigns for school use. He also wrote a few stories for 
the Youth's Companion; and for the Cambridge Historical Society 
he wrote a brief paper upon " General Walcott's Company Unat- 
tached," in which he served in the Civil War. He prepared a " Hand- 
book of American Trees and Shrubs." 

He was a' life member of tlie American Unitarian Association and 
of the Cambridge Unitarian Club. He was for years deacon in the 
First Church and took a leading part in all its activities, setting 
a remarkable example of r^ularity, promptness, and zeal. For ten 
years he was superintendent of the Sunday school. He was greatly 
beloved on account of his kindliness, generosity, and unselfishness. 

Mr. Perrin was married in 1855 to Louisa C, the daughter of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Gage and Abby Bichardson Gardner, a descendant of 
Thomas Gardner, who came to Brookline in the ship Safety in 1635. 
Th^ had one son, Arthor Perrin. 
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Piper, William Taooard, died Jnly 25, 1911. He waa bom 
in BoBton August 9, 1853, of parents whose ancestry is traced back 
to early Colonial times. He attended the Boston public schools, in- 
cluding the Qnincy Grammar and the Latin School, at both of which' 
he von a Franklin Medal. Entering Harvard Collie in 1870, he 
graduated with distinction in 1874 and was elected to the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. He then went to England, where he 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and pursued his classical 
studies for two years. Later he spent another year in Europe, partly 
in study at the University of Leipzig. In 1878 he returned to 
Cambridge and continued a post-graduate course, receiving the de^;ree 
of A.M. in 1881 and of Ph.D. in 1883. 

In 1879 he married Anne Palfrey Bridge, who died in 1911. They 
had four children, all of whom survive them. 

Of sufficiently independent means, he devoted his life to public 
service. He was an active member of the First Parish and First 
Church and served on various committees with great fidelity and 
conscientiousness. He was an officer of the Cambridge Associated 
Charities, president of the Avon Home, trustee and later president 
of the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, trustee of the Boston 
State Hospital, and one of the founders of the District Nursing 
Association. 

He served in the common coxmcil in 188? and 1888 and as alder- 
man in 1890. In 1891 he became a member of the school committee 
and continued as such for eighteen years, holding the office of presi- 
dent for seventeen successive years. In 189S he was chosen a trustee 
of the Public Library, in whidi office he remained for nearly seventeen 
years, serving as president the larger portion of the time. He was a 
director of the Cambridge Trust Company from its beginning. He be- 
longed to the Cambridge Club and was elected its president in 1907. 

No one could be brought In contact with Mr. Piper, whether so- 
cially, officially, or In business relations, without being impressed 
with his fairness, justice, candor, and fearlessness. He was modest, 
retiring even to shyness, free from prejudices, benevolent in giving 
both of his time and his means, and interested in all attempts to 
better society and individnds. He deserved well of the community 
in which he lived. A full memoir of Mr. Piper by John Woodbury 
appeared in the Fublicationt of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
xiv, 351-358. 

Read, The Hok. John, was bom in Cambridge May 19, 1840, the 
son of William and Sally (Atkins) Read. He received his preparatory 
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education in the public schools at Cambridge, and in the high school 
was a member of one of the first classee taught by Mr. William F. 
Bradbury. He graduated from Harvard in 186S and received the 
degree of A.M. in 1865. He married Miss Elise Welch of Boa- 
ton, who died in 1914. He died in Cambridge July 29, 1915. Three 
sons, J. Bertram Read, William Bead, ZA, and Harold W. Read, 
survive him. 

Immediately on graduating from college he enlisted in the United 
States Navy and served through the Civil War. He was on the 
turreted ironclad ram Keolmi when that vessel was sunk by the 
guns of Fort Sumter in the first attai^ on Charleston in April, 1S63. 
He afterwards participated in different engagements with the West 
Gulf squadron in 1863 and 1864 and served on blockade duty off 
the Louisiana and Texas coaeta. He was taken prisoner during an 
engagement at Calcasieu Pass May 6, 1864, and for eight months 
was confined in a stockade camp in a Texas swamp. The feet that 
his father was able to get quinine to him by way of Mexico probably 
saved his life, for of one hundred and eleven men captured with Mm 
only thirty survived. 

At the close of the war he entered the business house of his father, 
dealing in military and sporting goods, and later became a part^ 
ner with his brothers under the firm name of William Read and 
Sons. 

Mr, Read always took a keen interest in public afEairs and, while 
a staunch Republican, believed in non-partisanship in municipal 
government. He was a member of the common council in 1880 and 
1881, and in 1882 and 1883 was a member of the board of aldermen. 
He was elected to the House of Representatives in 1888 and was 
State Senator in 189S and 1893. While a member of the Legisla- 
ture he assisted in carrying through the bill to allow Cambridge to 
borrow $500,000 for the water works, the bill authorizing the park 
loan, the act allowing Cambridge to take land in Belmont for the 
high-service reservoir, and the bill for the increase of the state naval 
militia. He is credited with the defeat of the bill to annex Cam- 
bridge to Boston. 

He was commissioner of the Massachusetts Nautical Training 
School, member of the St Botolph Club, of Charies Beck Post 56 
G. A. B., the Loyal Legion, the Kearsarge Naval Veterans, the 
Association of Survivors of Rebel Prisons, and of the Cambridge 
Club. He was a trustee of the Sailors Home in Quincy. He attended 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge. 

Mr. Read was deeply interested in ererything that concerned the 
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city ftod took an active part ia all public movements. He viU be 
long Kmembered as an honorable merchgDt, a wiae connsellor, and 
a public-epirited citizen who did hie fall daty in war and in peace. 

Saonders, George Satii^ was bom in Cambridge October 3, 
1823, in the house on Garden Street looking npoD the Common and 
adjoining Christ Chnrch. His father, William Saonders, was a 
master builder by occupatioQ and built a nnmber of the best known 
Cambridge houses, including the one on Garden Street where he 
lived. William Sannders was one of tjie selectmen in the town 
of Cambridge and became a member of the first common council 
after Cambridge became a city. A yeu' later be was a member of 
the board of aldermen. 

The eon, after a thorough education in the Cambridge public 
schools and a brief service in a Comhill bookstore, entered the hard- 
ware bnsiness. He was first empli^ed by his brother William and 
then by his brother Charles. In 1847 he became a partner in the 
firm of Johonnot and Saunders at 31 Dock Square, Boston, and 
continued prosperously with the same partner at the same place for 
the next twenty-nine years. In 1877 he moved to the comer of 
Washington Street and Comhill and formed a partnership with hia 
son George E. Saunders, continuing the business in the new store 
for thirty years. The firm then moved across the street to 168 
Washington Street, and soon after Mr. Saunders retired from active 
connection with the business. 

In 1847, at the age of twenty-four, Mr. Saunders was married 
to Lucy C. Willard of Cambridge and h^^ a home life which 
continued happily for over six^ years. In 1855 he built the house 
on Concord Avenue which was his home for fifty-four years. 

Mr. Saunders gave freely of his time and energy to the community 
in which he lived. He was a lifelong member of the First Chnrch 
in Cambridge (Congr^ational) and served as one of its deacons 
for forty years. He was elected a member of the common council 
of the city in 1855, 1856, and 1857 and served as president during 
the last two years. Again in 1863 and 1864, and still again in 
1878 and 187d, he served in the same body and again held the 
office of president. In 1865 and 1866 he was a representative to 
the General Court. He was a member of the Cambridge Cemetery 
Commission for thirty-eight years. He was a charter member of 
the Cambridge Club and rarely missed one of its meetings. He 
died at the age of eighty-eix on June 6, 1909. He was true to the 
best ideals of his city and his time. 
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Sawteb, Gbokge Carlbton, was boni in Salem, MaEsachusetts, 
Decembei 23, 1835. His aacestore had resided in New England 
for over two hundred years. His parents were Leveritt A. and 
Martha A. Sawyer. He entered Hsirard in 1851, after five years 
of preparation in the Salem Latin Grammar School. He was a dis- 
tinguished scholar and one of the first eight elected into the Fid 
Beta Kappa Society. He adopted teaching as bis lifework. Begin- 
ning at Phillips Exeter Academy in 1855, he remained as instructor 
in the classics until 185S, when he became the priocipal of the Utica 
Free Academy, When be began his service there, tiiere were some 
flix^ pupils ; when he resigned in 1896, there were over four hundred. 

He married af Exeter, July 29, 1858, Mary, daughter of Br. David 
Wood and Elizal>eth (Abbot) Gorham. 

He spent the last years of his life in Cambridge, where he devoted his 
time to books and literary pursuits, surrounded by many old friends. 

He died December 15, 1914. Always a gentleman in the broadest 
and best sense, his uniform courtesy and real enjoyment in rendering 
service gathered round him an ever-widening circle of warm friends. 

Stobeb, Miss Sabah Frances, was born in Boston, March 17, 
1S42, and died at Cambridge March 12, 1915. 

Miss Storer's lineage was typically New England. Her father, 
Bobert Boyd Storer of Portland and Boston, came of the Langdons 
of New Hampshire and the Boyds, Woodburys, and Storers of Maine, 
families active and respected as leaders in colonial days and fiie Bevo- 
lution. The Boyd immigrant was the younger brother of that Earl 
of Kilmarnock who lost his bead on the Tower block after the 
battle of Culloden. 

Sarah Sherman Storer, her mother, was the daughter of Samuel 
Hoar of Concord and the sister of Senator George F. Hoar and 
Judge E. B. Hoar. Five of her paternal forbears or their brothers 
fought at Concord Bridge ; Sogei Sherman of Connecticut, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, was her maternal grandfather. 

Miss Storer's family connections were numerous. They congre- 
gated at New Haven and Concord and later at Cambridge, and she 
knew them intimately. Kinship was to her a claim, never to be 
denied, and always the title of "cousin" called forth her eager 
hospitality. 

In 1858 Miss Storer's parents moved from Boston to Cambridge, 
where she attended Mr. Agassiz's school. Her visits to her grand- 
parents' house at Concord were frequent, and there she became much 
at home. 
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The War of the Bebellion left its marie deeply upon her genera- 
tion. She Baw her brother, moat of her cousins, and the young 
men of her circle leave for the front, and many of them did not 
return. She bore her part in the activities of those who stayed at 
home, worked vith the Sanitary Commission and the McClellan 
Club of Cambridge, and after the war was actively interested in 
the Home for Aged Colored Women in Boston, of whose board ehe 
was a member until a few yeais before her death. 

With the New England atmosphere of the mid-nineteenth century 
we are wont to associate a certain austerity of thought and rigidity 
of manner. The keen and detached analysis of self and of one's 
finer emotions, which was the philosophical fashion of the day, made 
for repression. But it was Miss Storer*s singular charm Uiat, al- 
though she grew up in two strongholds of the Kew England traits, 
she walked vith an abundant sweetness radiating from her — the 
simplest and gentlest of natures. One of her Concord kinswomrai 
said of her : " Fanny is a real princess ; she (d%o(u/s speaks the truth." 
And BO she did — but she hurt no one by the telling. 

She loved dogs and flowers and children, kept faith with them^ 
and was at their service with a delighted and unconscious prodigally. 
Her firm belief in the goodness of the world made conventional 
religious doctrine seem superSuous and transcended logical and 
formal creeds. The generous quality of her heart, her absolute fear- 
lessness, and native high-mindedness made mean capitulations im- 
possible to her. 

High-spirited, with a kind of gallantry of thought and action, 
her life was a blessed example of courtesy, courage, and the God- 
given happiness of those who give of themselves without stint. 

WiLLABO, Joseph, was bom in Boston December 6, 1834. He 
traced his descent in the seventh generation from Major Simon Wil- 
lard, who came to Cambridge in 1631 and was ai principal founder 
of Concord, Lancaster, and Groton, a man of importance in town 
and colony till his death in 1676. The ancestors of Joseph Willard 
in six succeeding generations were Harvard graduates, one being Presi- 
dent and another Vice-President of the college. 

Joseph W^illard, his father, was a lawyer and a student of history, 
an accomplished antiquarian, whose record of tJie Willard family 
has been called a " model memoir." He married in 1830 Susanna 
Hickling Lewis, a descendant of Richard Warren of the Mayflower. 
Mrs. Willard was a woman of rare gifts and accomplishments, and 
the family home in AUston Street, at that day a pleasant neighbor- 
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hood with an agreeable social environment, was the centre of a Urge 
liospitalif7. Under ench favoring influences Joseph Willard grew 
up, was educated at the Latin School, and awarded a Franklin 
lledal at graduation in 1850. He entered Harvard in the class 
tliat graduated in 1855, a class destined to contain many men of 
note. A short experience of teaching, both during the college vaca^ 
tion and the year after graduation at the school of Bev. Samuel 
Eobert Calthrop of Bridgeport, Connecticut, brought out his native 
gift of imparting knowledge and his powers of discipline. In 1858 
he received the d^ree of LL.B. from the Harvard Law School, For 
several years be assisted in the preparation of different law books, 
one of these being the treatise of Gov. Emory Washburn entitled 
"The American Law of Beal Property," which after the death of 
Governor Washburn was edited by Mr. Willard. January 39, 1863, 
he was admitted to the Suffolk bar and was made a member of the 
firm of Hillard, Willard, and Hyde. After four years the partner- 
ship was dissolved, when Mr. Hillard became United States District 
Attorney. Mr, Willard thereafter practiced alone, having hie offic* 
in Nilee Block in Boston. In 1865 he filled temporarily the office 
of clerk of the Superior Conrt, then vacant by reason of his father's 
death. Later he served on the Boston school board. He was Com* 
missioner of Insolvency in 1873. In 1874 he received the offer 
of the judgeship of the Municipal Court at South Boston, which 
offer he declined. He was a member of the Boston Bar Association 
and of the Harvard Law School Alumni Association. He contributed 
legal articles to various magazines, notably the American Law Re- 
view. One of these, " The Right of a Landlord to Begain Possession 
by Force," was of special interest. He also twice edited the textbook 
entitled " The American Law of Landlord and Tenant." 

In 1900 he delivered a course of lectures at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on business laiw. He was a charter member 
of the St. Botolph Club, a member of the Examiner Club, and in 
1894 he was admitted to the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
He found much intellectual recreation in writing on various literary 
subjects for the Examiner Club, while his afGliation with the Ap- 
palachian Club kept alive his love of outdoor pursuits. But his hap- 
piest hours were spent among his books. 

His classmate Mr. Frank B. Sanborn says of him : 

The curious and exact learniug of the two Presidente Willard (the elder 
of whom wu author of an elaborate " Body of Divinity " in folio, uid 
the yoDUger acoompUahed la scienoe ae well as in divinity) icappeared In 
the late Joseph Willard, who wu not only versed in the Latin and Qreek, 
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Frmoh and German tuight »t HnrvArd in 1S6S, but extended hie acqniei- 
tioQS to the TATioUB langiuges of easteni Europe and weatem Aaia. In 
Uw h« w«a m profound ntudent also, but a quiet pimetJtkmer, aeldran plead- 
ing in court, but much trusted for bis c»re and settlement of estate* 
and his knowledge of thoae points which imply a prodigious reading in Bng- 
llah decidona and American law reports. His acquaintance wiUi the 
literature of many nations was also great, and it wsa not safe to make 
a quotation in Willard's preaaioe unleaa y<m had read jour author prettj 
carefully. Not that he waa captious or pedanUc, for nobody was more 
good'Uatured, but be had tiie instinct for predirion in facts and words which 
the modern preralenoe of hasty journalism and of sensational fiction under 
the guise ot history baa put SMuewhat out of fashion. Be wrote I^tiii 
wiUi claBsie elegance and apparently as readily aa English, a lost art in 
New EngUnd, I incline to think. Armenian and the Slavonic languages 
were a playground for him, and he so far exceeded most of his friends in 
UuM atudiea that thef took him for authority witliout question. 

He was an associate member of the Cambridge Historical Society, 
and his latest sendee of friendly remembrance was in the preparation 
for the Society in 1906 of a memorial of John Bariilett, author of 
" Familiar Quotations." In the early pari; of 1908 his health, which 
for two years or more had been failing, gave way, and after a 
short illness of three weeks he died in Boston on April 27, 1908, at the 
age of seventy-three years, four months, twent;-one days. Ut. Willard 
never married. 

Of his personal qualities it is not here possible to speak fnlly, 
but no notice of him would be adequate tluit omitted the mention 
of bis brilliant wit, his enduring qualities of faithfulness and 
friendly service, his public spirit and devotion to the bluest ideals. 
He was an example of conspicuous success, not of the gross material 
sort, but of success the rarest and most refined, that stands for nn- 
worldliness and for the realities of life. 

Wtman, Mohhill, was bom in Cambridge July 10, 1865, a son 
of Morrill Wyman (H. TJ. 1833), M.D., LL.D., who was a professor 
at Harvard, 1863-1866, and a member of the Board of Overseers, 
1875-1887. 

Morrill Wymon the younger lived all his life in Cambridge. He 
spent two years at Harvard with the class of 1880 and later attended 
tjie Harvard Medical School for three years. 

He was one of the promoters of the Cambridge Civil Service 
Beform Association and held the ofBce of secretary. He was also 
one of the oi^onizers of the National Civil Service Beform League, 
which began in 1881 with a meeting at Newport, Bhode Island. He 
was on its executive committee, later called its council, for many 
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yean. He t&s interested with othera in the introduction of the 
Anetralian ballot in Maaaachusetts in the early eighties. In all 
this work Mr. Wyman was faithful and thorou^. He had a certain 
aptnees for drawing up circulars and petitione in a wa; that was 
clear to the public Mr. Wyman's lucidity of statement and really 
interesiang atyle were well shown in the brief memoirs which he 
prepared and published of his father and grandfather, Doctors Mor- 
rill and Bufns Wjnian, 

Mr, Wyman never married. He died in Cambridge January 15, 
1914. He gave expreeaion to his father's interest, as well aa ttiat of 
himself, in the Cambridge Hospital and the First Parish and First 
Church in Cambridge by generous legacies to those institutions as 
well as to Harvard University. 
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BY-LAWS 

I. CoEPOBATB Name, 

THE name of this corporation shall be " Thz CAHBniDOK Hia* 
TOBICAL SOCISTT." 

II. Object. 

Tbe corporation U conetitated for tbe parpoae of collecting and pre- 
BerviDg Books, Manuscripts, and otiier Memorials, of procuring the 
publication and distribntioa of the same, and generally of promoting 
interest and research, ia relation to tbe biator; of Cambridge in said 
Commonwealth. 

III. Begitlae Mehbebship. 

Any reeldeut of the City of Cambridge, Massachasetta, shall b« 
eligible for r^nlar membership in this Society. Nominations for snch 
membership shall be mode in writing to any member of tbe Council, and 
the persons so nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Council 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting. Persons so 
elected shall become members upon signing the By-Laws and paying 
the fees therein prescribed. 

IV. Limit or Beoitlak Meubebshif. 
The regular membership of this Society shall be limited to two 
hoDdred. 

y. HoNOEABT Mehbebship, 
Any person, nominated by tbe Council, may be elected aa honorary 
member at any meeting of the Society by a rote of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting. Honorary members shall be exempt from 
paying any fees, shall not be eligible for office, and shall have no 
interest in tbe property of tbe Society and no right to vote. 

YI. Associate Mehbebship. 

Any person not a resident, but either a native, or formerly a resident 

for at least five years, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, shall be eligible to 
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ueociate membership in the Society. NominatiODS for sacb member- 
ship shall be made in writiag to aoy member of the Council, and the 
persons bo nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Council by 
a xute of twothinis of the members present aod voting. Associate 
nembera shall be liable for an annaal assessment of two dollars each, 
payable in advance at the Annual Meeting, but shall be liable for no 
other feea or asBesaments, and shall not be eligible for ofQce and shall 
have no interest in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 

VII. Seal 

The Seat of the Society shall be : Within s circle bearing the name of 
the Society and the date, 1905, a shield bearing a representation of the 
Daye Printing Press and crest of two books snrmouuted by a Greek 
lamp, with a representation of Massachasetts Hall on the dexter and a 
representation of the fourth meeting-house of the First Chnrch in Cam- 
bridge on the Binister, and, underneath, a scroll bearing the words 
Scrijila Manent. 

VIII. Officees. 

The officers of this corporation shall be a Council of thirteen membert, 
having the powers of directors, elected by the Society, and a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary with the powers of Clerk, a Treas- 
urer, and a Curator, elected out of the Council by the Society. AH tfaa 
above officers shall be chosen by ballot at the Annnal Bfeeting, and 
shall hold office for the t«rm of one year and until their snccessors shall 
be elected and qualified. The Council shall have power to fill all 
vacaociefl. 

IX. PREBIDKNT AlTD YiCB-PbESIDBNT. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the Society and shall be 
Chairman of the Coancil. In case of the death, absence, or incapacity 
of the President, his powers shall be exercised by the Vioe-Presidenta, 
respectively, in the order of their election. 



X. SecRBTabt. 

The Secretary shall keep the records and conduct the correspondence 

of the Society and of the Council. He shall give to each member of the 

Society written notice of its meetings. He shall also present a written 

report of tJie year at each Annual Meeting. 
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XI. Treasubeb. 
The Treaaarer ah&II have charge of the fands and securities, and shall 
beep in proper books the accoDota, of the corporation. He sball receive 
and collect all feea aud other dties owing to it, and all donations and 
testamentary gifts made to it. He shall make all inTestmente and dia- 
bursetnents of its funds, bat only with the approval of the ConnciL 
He shall give the Society a bond, in amount and vritb sureties satisfac- 
tory to the Coancil, conditioned for the proper performance of his 
duties. He shall make a written report at each Annual Meeting. Sach 
report shall be audited prior to the Annual Meeting by one or more 
auditors appointed by the Council. 

yrr. Curatos. 

Hie Cnrator shall have charge, nnder the direction of the Conncit, of 
all Books, Manuscripts, and other Memorials of the Society, except the 
records and books kept by the Secretary and Treasnrer. He shall pre- 
sent a written report at each Annual Meeting. 

XIII. OotJNClL. 

The Council shall have the general management of the property aod 
affairs of the Society, shall arrsuge for its meetings, and shall present 
for election from time to time the names of persons deemed qualified for 
honorary iDemberehip. The Council shall present a written report of 
the year at each Annnsl Meeting. 

XIV. Meetings. 

The Annnal Meeting shall he held on the fonrth Tuesday In October 
in each ;ear. Other regular meetings shall be held on the fourth Tues- 
days of Jaonary, and April of each year, unless the President otherwise 
directs. Special meetings may be called by the President or by the 
Council. 

XV. Quorum. 

At meetings of the Society ten members, and at meetings of the 
Council four members, shall constitute a quorum. 

XVI. Fees. 

The fee of Initiation shall be two dollars. There shall also be an 

SDDuai aasessmeat oi three doUars, payable in advance at the Annnal 
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Heeting ; bat atij Bcgolar Member duD be exempted from Ox umnal 
pBjiDeot if at tnj time after hia admiaaon be ahaH paj ujto the 
Treaanry Fiftjr'DoUan iD additioa to his preriooa payments ; and any 
Aaaociatc Member ahall be aimilarij exempted on payment of Twenty- 
five IMIan. All oommntatioiia shall be and lemain pennanently 
fiudad, the iiit«nst only to ba naed for cmrent expenses. 

XVn. Bebigkatioit of Membkkship. 

AU le^nations of memberdiip most be in writing, provided, how- 
crer, that failure to pay the annoal aaaessment within six months after 
the Annoal Meeting may, in the discretion of the Cooocil, be oooaiderBd 
a resignatioQ of membenhip. 

XviiL Amxsd-msst or Bt-Lavs. 

Tlwae By-laws may be amended at any meeting by a rote of two- 

tfairda of the members preaent and votii^, provided that the mbetamee 
of the proposed amendment shall have been inserted in the call lor Bucfa 
meeting. 
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